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SECOND PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. FROM THE END OF THE DIOCLESIAN PER- 
SECUTION TO THE TIME OF GREGORY THE GREAT, 
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SECTION FIRST. 


RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE WORLD. 
ITS EXTENSION AND LIMITATION. 


I. Wiritin tue Roman Empire. 
A. Relation of the Roman Emperors to the Christian Church. 


‘Tar Christian Church had come forth victorious out of its 
last bloody conflict in the Dioclesian persecution. The very 
author of the persecution, the Emperor Galerius himself, had 
been forced to acknowledge that the power of conviction 
was not to be overcome by fire and sword. But in truth no 
experience can subdue the obstinacy of fanaticism and of des- 
potism ; and had not everything assumed another shape, under 
the influence of a great political change in the Roman empire, 
deeply affecting the history of the world, the attempt would, 
perhaps, even after that last edict of toleration, have been re- 
newed in many districts to suppress Christianity by force; as 
indeed it had often been the case before that the persecution, 
after a momentary pause, broke forth again with increased 
violence. 

One of the regents of that period was Caius Galerius Vale- 
rius Maximinus, who ruled at first over Egypt and Syria; then, 
after the death of his uncle Galerius in the year 311, made 
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himself master of all the Asiatic provinces ;—the bitterest 
enemy of Christianity and of the Christians. Sprung from 
the lowest condition,—having been originally a shepherd,— 
he was blindly devoted to all the popular superstitions of 
paganism, inclined by his own disposition to serve as a tool to 
the priests, and possessed withal of a rough, violent, despotic 
temper. He had no wish now, it is true, to be the only one 
among the regents of the Roman empire to oppose the edict 
which had been issued by the oldest Augustus ; but still he 
could not be satisfied to publish it in the same open manner in 
which it had been published in the other of the empire. 
He had only directed, under the hand of his first officer of 
state, Sabinus, the pretorian prefect, that it should be an- 
nounced to all the provincial magistrates, as the emperor’s will, 
that the Christians should no longer be molested. The pre- 
fect issued a mandate, which agrees in substance with the edict 
of Valerius, “ That it had long been with the emperors an 
object of their most anxious desire to bring back the souls of 
all men to the right ways of a pious life; so that those who 
followed any usage foreign from that of the Romans might be 
induced to pay to the immortal gods the homage which is due 
to them ; but such had been the obstinacy of many people, that 
they would neither be drawn away from their purpose by a 
reasonable obedience to the imperial command, nor awed by 
the punishments with which they were threatened. Inasmuch, 
then, as their imperial majesties® had graciously considered 
that it would be contrary to their mild intentions to involve 
so many in danger, they had resolved that, for the future, no 
Christiari should be punished or disturbed on account of his 
religion ; since it had been made evident by the experience of 
so long a period that they could in no way be persuaded to 
desist from their own wilfal determination.” + 

The more violent the persecution had been, especially in the 
conntries subject to the government of Maximinus, the greater 
was the joy of the Christians in those countries when this 
command of the emperor was everywhere put in execution. 
From their different places of exile, from the prisons, from 

* The Numen dominorum nostrorum, 4 Iuörns rar durwerör Auan— 
ais the debasing, idolatrous fisttery which had become already the 
diplomatic Jaugnage, then expressed itself. 

+t Euseb. hist, eccles. 1. IX. c. 1. De mort, rerseeutor. c. 36. 
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the mines in whick they had been condemned to labour, erowds 
of thankful Christians returned to their homes ; and the public 
wayfares resounded with their songs of praise. ‘The churches 
began to be rebuilt, and to be filled once more with worship- 
ping assemblies. Scarcely for half a year did their joy and 
tranquillity remain undisturbed. As was to be expected, the 
restoration of the Christian churches, and the great number 
of those who now freely and publicly joined in the religious 
services, excited afresh the fanatic rage of the heathens, 
which could once more readily find an organ for its expression 
in that Maximinus, who, at heart, had never ceased to 
cherish his blind zeal for the old idolatry, and his hatred of 
Christianity. 

At first they could not bear to see the enthusiasm which 
the memory of the martyrs enkindled in the Christians who 
assembled at their graves. It was very easy, too, in pretend- 
ing fear lest some disturbance might happen to the public 
peace, to find a reason for prohibiting the Christians from 
assembling at their places of burial—the cemeteries. The 
religious views of the emperor being well known, the heathen 
priests, conjurors, and magistrates, in various cities both of his 
old and of his new province, where from the earliest times the 
pagan worship stood in high repute, and certain forms of it in 
particular were exhibited with much antique display (as at 
Antioch, Tyre, and Nicomedia in Bithynia), instigated their- 
fellow-citizens to beg it as a favour of the emperor that no 
enemy to the gods of their fathers might be permitted to dwell 
or practise his own rites of worship within their walls. In- 
part it was fanatical intolerance, and in part a spirit of servile 
flattery, more anxious to obtain the favour of the prince than. 
to promote the honour of the gods, which dictated these peti- 
tions. Christian authors, it is true, affirm that the emperor 
himself secretly encouraged these persons to present such 
petitions, that he might have a fair pretext for persecuting the 
Christiaus.* But it is plain that they do not here report a 
fact which was known to themselves, but only represent as a 
fact the inference which they thought themselves warranted 

* Thus, De mortib. persecut. c. 36: Suboroatis legationibus oivitatum, 

use peterent ne intra civitates suas Christianis eonventicula extruere 

liceret, ut quasi coactus et impulsus facere videratur, quod erat sponte 

facturus; and Euseb. IX. 2: Airis iaurf nal huar werben, h 
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to draw from the manner in which Maximinus received such 
petitions, and from his known disposition. The reception 
which these petitions met with from the emperor was, at all 
events, without any further action on his part, a sufficient 
encouragement to repeat them. True, when he first took pos- 
session of the Asiatic provinces, which had belonged to the 
empire of Galerius, and when, on his arrival at Nicomedia, 
many of the citizens appeared before him with the images of 
their gods, and presented him, in the name of the city, a peti- 
tion of this sort, he was still just enough—unless we may sup- 
pose he was restrained for the present by reasons of policy—to 
refuse ting their petition immediately. He caused himself, 
in the first place, to be informed of the true state of things; and 
on finding that there were many Christians in the city, he told the 
deputies that he would have been pleased to grant their request, 
but he understood that it was not the wish of all the citizens, and 
he desired to leave every man at liberty to follow his own con- 
victions.* When, however, similar petitions came to him from 
‚other cities, testifying gat zeal for the worship of the gods ; 
when, moreover, pious , 80 called, were employed to ope- 
rate on the mind of the superstitious and credulous prinee—as 
at Antioch, where it was said a voice had issued from a wonder- 
working statue of Jupiter-Philios, lately set up, and the god 
required that his enemies should be driven from the city and 
its territory,}—Maximin could no longer maintain that tone of 
impartiality which was so foreign from hisnature. He thought 
it due to the honour of the as he expressed it in the later 
edict, those gods to whom the state owed its preservation, that 
he should not reject a request which aimed at nothing but the 
promotion of that honour. He not only granted such petitions, 
but expressed to those who presented them his particular 
approbation of their pious disposition. At ‘Tyre he caused to 
be publicly fixed up, in answer to a proposal of this sort, and 
as an encouraging token of his satisfaction with its pious spirit, 
& laudatory writing, composed in the pompous, declamatory 
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style of the rhetorical schools of that period, by some master 
or pupil of the same. Among other things it was here said, 
“That highest and greatest Jupiter who presides over your 
famous city, who saved the gods of your fathers, your wives, 
children, hearths, and homes, from every pestilent infection, 
he it was who inspired your souls with this wholesome purpose, 
revealing to you how noble and salutary it is to approach the 
worship of the immortal gods with becoming reverence.” Next 
is set forth, in swollen expressions, how, by the renewed wor- 
ship of the gods, men had been delivered from the distresses of 
famine and of war, from contagious pestilence, and other public 
calamities, which formerly had been brought on by the guilt of 
the Christians :—‘‘ For these things happened in consequence 
of the pernicious error of those reckless men, when it had taken 
possession of their souls, and covered almost the whole world 
with disgrace.” It is then said of the Christians, “If they 
persist in their accursed folly, let them be banished, as you 
demand, far from your city and its territory.” And that they 
themselves might know with what good-will the emperor re- 
ceived their proposition, they were invited to ask for some 

ial favour, which should be granted them at once, as a 
memorial to their children and children’s children of their 
piety towards the immortal gods.” 

In every way Maximin sought to restore the splendour of 
paganism, and, by giving new power and new consequence to 
its zealous votaries, to supplant the Christians, without pub- 
lishing any new edict against them. The appointment to 
sacerdotal offices in the provinces had hitherto been lodged 
with the senatorial colleges (the collegio decurionum, curia- 
lium), who chose to such posts those of their own number who 
Had been already tried in various municipal employments. 
But Maximin now reserved the appointment to such places in 
his own hands, that he might be sure to have promoted to 
them the most distinguished men of the senate, and those 
from whom he could expect the most zealous and influential 
exertions to reanimate paganism. To the highest posts of 
the sacerdotal colleges he chose, in fact, men who had already 
filled the higher civil offices; and, to procure for them greater 
respect, he gave them the mantle of glistening white, in- 


* The edict, in a Greck translation, is in Eusebius, IX. 7. 
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wrought with gold, which before was the distinguishing badge 
of the court offices.* 

Trials before Pilate (acta Pilati) were now forged, full of 
blasphemies against Christ.f These fabricated documents were 
distributed through the city and country schools, in order that 
hatred to Christianity might be seasonably instilled into the 
minds of: the children,—a well-chosen means, no doubt, for 
giving currency to convictions such as men wished to have 


The declamatory notice above cited, that public calamities 
were warded off by the worship of the gods, was soon refuted by 
experience, There was a failure of harvest, and a famine; 
pestilential disorders raged. Meanwhile the Christians chose 
the best way to manifest the spirit of their faith, and to show 
the heathens the groundlesaness of their accusations. They 
collected the whole multitude of the starving population in 
the city (probably Nicomedia) into one place, and distributed 
bread to them, Thus it might be that more was accomplished 
by this work of faith than could have been effected by any 
demonstration of words; that, as Eusebius says,} the heathens 
praised the Christians’ God, and pronounced the Christians 
themselves to be the only truly pious and God-fearing men. 
But there is always a fanaticism which the strongest facts can 
neither confute nor embarrass, 

Although no new edicts of a sanguinary character were 
issued, yet: it could not fail to be the case, under the impulse 
of freshly excited passions, the outbreaks of which were rather 


* Euseb. IX. 4. De mortib. p. c. 36. 

+ Euseb. IX. 5. Still earlier than this there may have been various 
recensions of the acta Pilati by Christians and pagans ; and so this new 
device of malice may have sprung out of some older root. Perha; 
also, it is inexact, when it is exid that those aote were then forged 
the ‘frst time; perhaps the fanatical hate of the pagans had already 
devised some contrivance of this sort in the earlier times of the Diocle- 
sian persecution, and special pains were now taken to put it in cir- 
culation. This we are obliged to suppose, if these acta are altogether 
the same with those to which a pagan priest, in some earlier year of the 
Dioclesian persecution, appealed before a tribunal as testimony against 
the divinity of Christ. Acta Tarachi, Probi, et Andronici, c. 9. His 
words to the Christians are, Mog, wire sin des, dr, Sv leur, 
DSeueir coe yıyımulmr nansigyor, jucig Ü Tirdee eis Ayıniner 
ämriede raus, dv na) dwoprinaca xacaxiiveas 
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favoured than checked by the supreme power of the state, that 
in various scattered spots the blood of the martyrs would flow 
copiously. Individuals who, by their zeal for the spread of 
the faith, and by the authority in which they stood among 
their fellow-believers, had drawn particularly upon themselves 
the hatred of the governors or of the emperor, suffered martyr- 
dom. Instances of this kind occurred at Emesa in Phoenicia, 
at Alexandria, and at Antioch.* This was the last martyr’s 
blood which fowed in consequence of the Dioclesian persecu- 
tion. From the West began a train of events which placed 
the whole Christian church in a different relation to the civil 
power in the Roman state; and the influence of these events 
soon extended, at least indirectly, to the Eastern portion of the 
empire. 

Constantine, the son of Constantius Chlorus, was the in- 
dividual by whom this change was brought about. The 
manner in which it took place had an important influence on 
the entire shaping of the church within the bounds of the 
Roman empire during the period commencing with this epoch. 
In order to a correct understanding of the whole matter, it is 
certainly much to be desired that we possessed better means 
of information respecting the early religious education of the 
person from whom all this proceeded. But, as often happens, 
the facts which have reached us concerning the mental de- 
velopment of the author of a great outward change in the his- 
tery of the world are scanty and meagre; and it only re- 
mains for us to gather our conclusions from a few scattered 
‚hints. 

His father, Constantius Chlorus, was, as we have already 
remarked in another place, friendly to the Christians, and pro- 
bably a follower of that species of religious eclecticism which 
united Christ along with the gods of Rome. His mother, 
Helena, the first wife of Constantius, becomes known, at 
a somewhat later period, as a zealous Christian aecording to 
the measure of her religious knowledge—devoted and punc- 
tilious in the performance of all the external duties of religion. 
There are no existing grounds for supposing that she came to 
this conviction suddenly, or that she was led to embrace it, in 
her later years, by the example of her son. Nothing forbids 


* Euseb. IX. c. 6. 
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us to suppose that she was, in the earlier period of her life, if 
not a Christian, at least inclined to Christianity.* Possibly 
it was through her influence that this direction had been given 
to the mind of her husband: since it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that the husband came to the knowledge of Christianity 
through means of the wife. Slight as must have been the im- 
mediate influence of his parents on the education of Constan- 
tine, who was so early removed from their side, yet it may 
well be supposed that the religious principles of the parents 
would not fail to make some impression on the mind of their 
son. The Christians being at that time so numerous and 
so widely dispersed, Constantine would, without doubt, fre- 
quently come in contact with them; and, as we may readily 
suppose, they would neglect no opportunity which offered of 
making the prince favourably disposed towards their religion 
and their party. While a youth he resided at the court of 
Dioclesian, and afterwards at that of Galerius. He witnessed 
at Nicomedia the outburst of the persecution against the 
Christians.} This example of bloodthirsty fanaticism could 
have no other effect than to revolt his youthful, and, in 
respect to such proceedings, unprejudiced mind, When he 
compared the religious tolerance of his father with the spirit 


* Nothing certain is known with regard to the relations between 
Helena and her son as to this matter. Theodoret, it is true, says 
expressly (H. E.1.1.c. 18) that Constantine received his first impres- 
sions of Christianity from her ; but we cannot be sure that his authority 
for this statement is deserving of confidence. Eusebius might have been 
more correctly informed; and he says (De vita Constant. 1. III. c. 47) 
it was by means of Constantine that his mother first became a Christian, 
—SuesBh xerarenedrra, ein bear weiriger. But we should remark that 
Eusebius was strongly inclined to turn everything to the advantage of 
his hero A and Kr it 5 here inconsistent 1 swith, this alemens to 
suppose that Helena, while ing to be on the side of heatheni 
tll cherished a certain veneration for Christ, as a divine being, "and 
‘was disposed to favour Christianity. 

+ See the religious discourse which the Christian emperor is said to 
have pronounced before a Christian assembly,—Oratio ad sanctorum 
eatum,—appended to the life of this emperor by Eusebius, c.25. ‘Though 
it assuredly cannot be supposed that the discourse was delivered by 
emperor precisely as it stands here, yet the substance of it is nevertheless 
not wholly unlike what we might naturally expect from him. Compare 
also what Constantine says concerning the persecution of Dioclesian, in 
bis proclamation issued in the East, after the victory over Licinius. 





Enseb, de vita Constantin. 1. II. c. 49. 
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which he here saw displayed, it was no difficult task for him 
to decide which way of thinking would best contribute to pro- 
mote the tranquillity and well-being of the state. He wit- 
nessed here, too, such proofs of the power of Christian faith 
as might well make an impression on him. He saw there was 
something in Christianity which was not to be subdued by fire 
and sword. 

In the next following years, after Constantine, as his father’s 

- successor, had been proclaimed Augustus, in 306, by the 
legions in Britain, he. appears to have been still attached to 
the pagan forms of worship. When, in the year 308, after 
the successful termination of the war with that Maximianus 
Herculius who had a second time set himself up as emperor, 
he received the unexpected intelligence that the Franks, 
against whom he was just commencing a campaign, had 
ceased from their hostile demonstrations, he gave public 
thanks in a celebrated temple of Apollo, probably at Autun 
(Augustodunum), and presented a magnificent offering to the 
god.* From this circumstance we may gather, not only that 
Constantine still professed an attachment to the old heathen 
ceremonies, but also that he did not belong to the class of 
warriors and princes who make no account of the religious 
interest, and who, strangers to all emotions and impulses of 
that nature, have an eye only to the human means of pro- 
secuting their undertakings. He believed himself to be in- 
debted for his good fortum to the protection of a god. 

Tt was not until after his victory over the tyrant Maxentiust 
that Constantine publicly declared in favour of the Christians. 
‘The question here presents itself, whether, as we must suppose 
according to one of the traditions, it was this victory itself, in 
connection with the extraordinary circumstances preceding it, 
which gave this new and decided direction, not to the public 
conduct only, but also to the religious opinions of this em- 
peror. 

* Enmenii Panegyricus Constantini, c. 21. 

¢ Maxentius, son of Maximianus Herculius, had seized upon tl 
sovereignty in Tal Hay and is in 2 Nort oth Ari, nd yh his abandoned it 

luptuous | despotic acts in ‚wa, 
rendered himself alike odion odious f to Stentess and to Christiane, thosgh at 
Rome he had in the outset showed himself favourable to the Christians, 


with a view to secure on his side the interest of their party. Euseb. H. 
ELVIIe 14, 
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According to Eusebius,* the way in which this important 
change was brought about was as follows :—Maxentius, in 
making his preparations for the war, had scrupulously ob- 
served all the customary ceremonies of paganism, and was 
relying for success on the agency of supernatural 
Hence Constautine was the more strongly persuaded that he 
ought not to place his whole confidence in an arm of flesh. 
He revolved in his mind to what god it would be suitable for 
him to apply for aid. The misfortunes of the last emperors, - 
who had been so zealously devoted to the cause of paganism, 
and the example of his father, who had trusted in the one true 
and almighty God alone, admonished him that he also should 
place confidence in no other. To this God, therefore, he 
applied, praying that he would reveal himself to him, and 
lend him the protection of his arm in the approaching contest. 
While thus praying, a short time after noon,f he beheld, 
spread on the face of the heavens, a glittering cross, and above 
it the inscription, “By this conquer.”f The emperor and 
his whole army, now just about to commence their march to- 
wards Italy, were seized with awe. While Constantine was 
still pondering the import of this sign, night came on; and in 
a dream Christ appeared to him, with the same symbol which 
he had seen in the heavens, and directed him to cause a banner 
to be prepared after the same pattern, and to use it as his pro- 
tection against the power of the enemy. ‘The emperor obeyed; 
he caused to be made, after the pattern he had seen, the re- 
splendent banner of the cross (called the Labarum), on the 
shaft of which was affixed, with the symbol of the cross, the 
monogram of the name of Christ. He then sent for Chris- 
tian teachers, of whom he inquired concerning the God that 
had sppeared to him, and ihe import of the symbol. his 

ve tl an opportunity of instructing him in the know! 

& Christianity y ting: ledge 

‘Taking the account of Eusebius as literally true, we should 
have to recognise in this occurrence a real miracle. We 


* De vita Constant. c. I. 27. 
{The obscure language of Egchinn—ag! aerate Ses, A si 
niger dwrexeneiens—is, I think, most naturally interpreted by supposin, 
te ls consi aKmtarien of the A ant 8 
‘Tobey vina—undonbtediy, in the native language emperor 
and of the Roman soldiers, Hee since 
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should be the less tempted to separate the fact at bottom from 
the subjective conception and representation of it by the nar- 
rator, and thus to reduce it from the form of a supernatural to 
that of a natural phenomenon, because the pagan army, which 
Constantine was leading from Gaul, and which, according to 
the pagan rhetorician Libanius, conquered, ing to the 
gods," is said also to have beheld the words Inseribed in the 
heavens. But the supposition of a miracle here is one which 
has in itself nothing to- recommend it, especially when we con- 

- sider, that the conversion, as it is called, of the Roman em- 
peror, such as it really was, could in nowise possess the same 
‘significance in the sight of God, who respecteth not the per- 
son, but looks upon the heart alone as an acceptable sacrifice, 
as it had in the eyes of men dazzled and deceived by outward 
show. In this particular way it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive that a change of heart, which is the only change that 
deserves to be called a conversion, could have been wrought. 
‘Much rather might we presume that in this way the emperor 
would be misled to combine pagan superstition with a mere 
colouring of Christianity. And were we to judge of the end 
which this miracle was designed to subserve by the general 
consequences of the emperor's conversion on the Christian 
church within the Roman empire, it might be questioned 
whether these consequences were really to benign in their in- 
fluence on the progress of the kingdom of God, as they were 
imagined to be by those persons who, dazzled by outward 
show, saw in the external power and splendour of the Chris- 
tian church a triumph of Christianity. 

But, aside from all this, in order to suppose a real miracle, 
we need better testimony to the truth of the facts, as they are 
stated by Eusebius, ‘The only witness is Constantine himself, 
who, many years after the event, had related the circumstances 
to this writer.} But, in the case of Constantine himself, it 

* Liban. dmg car isger, ed. Reiske, vol. II. p. 160, sa9aiger wir cir 
sigiuBeedree ‘Th Blume? yararar ie? aurir agen erteriniio, Suis 
tenrdor ziren si paves. . a . . 

+ As Eusebius does not mention this in his Church History, and yet we 
can hardly suppose that, when he composed this history, he did not know 
something about it through the popular tradition of the Christians, we 
must explain the circumstance by supposing that what he then Anew 
about it seemed to him either not well authenticated, or else not import- 
ant enough for his purpose ; for it was then his opinion that Constantine, 
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ight easily happen that what was in itself a natural pheno- 
mewn would, by his own subjective apprehension of it, by 
the power of fancy, the of the intervening time, the 
wish to be regarded by the bishops as a person peculiarly 
favoured of God, gradually assume to itself the shape of a 
miracle. Add to this, that Eusebius himself, in the character 
of a rhetorical panegyrist, might indulge in some exaggeration. 

His story is not wholly consistent with itself; but contains, 
besides the miraculous part of it, much that seems altogether 
improbable. Constantine must have received some knowledge 
of the God of the Christians from his father; yet he inquires 
who he is. It seems that he needed to be informed what was 
meant by the symbol of the cross ; but the import of this sign, 
which appeared in the daily life of every Christian, and con- 
cerning the supernatural influence of which so much was said, 
could at that time hardly remain unknown to any one who 
was in the habit of associating with Christians, The very 
style of the narration, then, as drawn up by Eusebius, would 
lead us of itself to be cautious how we take everything it con- 
tains as literally true; and to conjecture that a natural pheno- 
menon was the basis of what he has represented as a superna- 
tural event. Now we do actually find other accounts which 
may, perhaps, be traced back to a atill older and purer source, 
—to an account given by Constantine, or by Christians who 
were with him, soon after the event,—and which point more 
directly to a natural incident. According to Rufinus, he sees, 
in a dream, towards the East, the flaming sign of a cross ; and, 
waking in a fright, beholds at his side an, angel, who exclaims, 
“By this conquer.”® ‘The work, “ De mortibus persecutorum,” 
reports that he was directed in a vision to cause the sign of 
the Christian’s God to be placed on the shields of his soldiers. 
‘These statements point to a psychological explanation. Yet 
we must admit that what then transpired in the mind of Con- 
tantine would have an important influence on his way of think- 
ing and on his conduct in regard to matters of religion. 


following the example of his father, was already a Christian, and marched 
‘against Maxentins, calling on God and Christ to assist him. 

* Rofin. hist. eceles. 1. IX. c. 9. 

t+ Dem. p.c. 44. Commonitus est in quiete Constantinus ut coleste 
signum Dei (the monogram of Christ) notaret in scutis atque ita prelium 
committeret. 
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But it may be doubted whether we have sufficient warrant 
for adopting this hypothesis. It is possible that the whole 
story may have sprung up after the event. In the eyes of both 
pagans and Christians, the victory over Maxentius was an 
event of the utmost importance. Pagans and Christians were 
at that time inclined, each party in their own way, to intro- 
duce, under such circumstances, the aid of higher powers; and 
the Bine jur U nn og lly Apaptapae to the propa- 

ion » Pagans saw, in this case, the of 
he eternal city engaged to deliver them from the Seer 
yoke. Among them, accordingly, was circulated the legend 
of a heavenly army seen in the air, and sent by the gods to the 
succour of Constantine." Among the Christians, on the other 
hand, the story was propagated of an appearance of the cross. 
Constantine having been observed, in the later years of his 
life, to show a peculiar venération for the cross, men would 
fain trace this habit to the fact that it was by the aid of the 
cross he had obtained his victory ; and by an anachronistic 
combination of events which is of no unfrequent occurrence, 
they referred many things which belonged to a later period 
of the reign of Constantine—as, for instance, the erection of 
the banner of the cross—back to the present time. In the 
later part of his life ‘Constantine may have acknowledged 
this account of the popular tradition, to give himself im- 
portance in the eyes of the Christians; perhaps, by degrees, 
persuading himself that the event had actually so happened. 
‘This, we must admit, is possible. But, in this case, we 
should have to trace those regulations of Constantine in favour 
of the Christian church, which immediately ensued, to some 
other cause. Itisaltogether inadmissible, however, to explain 
these regulations as resulting from the policy of Constantine. 
In gaining over the Christian party to his side, he lost ground 
with the heathen ; and yet the heathen party, if not the most 
numerous, was for the most part still in possession of the 
power. Many things, moreover, are to be observed in the 


= Nazarii Panegyricas in Constantin. c. 14. In ore denique est om- 
nium Galliarum, exercitus visos, qui se divinitus missos pre se ferebant. 
The words are even pat into their mouth, Constantinum petimus, Con- 
stantino imus auxilio. And the pitiable flattery adds to this, Habent 
profecto et divina jactantiam et cwlestia quoque tangit ambitio. Illi, 
livinitus missi, gloriabantur quod tibi militabant, 
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roceedings of Constantine after this time; which assuredly 
% not admit of being explained from any plan of policy, but 
only on the ground of a peculiar religious interest, From 
what has been said above, however, respecting the early 
education of Constantine, we might very easily account for 
the fact, even without resorting to the vision of the cross, 
that, like Alexander Severus and Philip the Arabian, he had 
become convinced that the God of the Christians was a 
powerful Divine Being, who was to be worshipped along with 
the ancient gods of the nation ; and that he was led; after the 
defeat of Maxentius, when his power was increased, and he 
had obtained the sovereignty over those lands where Chris- 
tianity had become more widely diffused, to express, in his 
public and civil acts, a conviction which he had already long 
entertained. 

But although the origin of this legend might be thus ex- 
plained, and although we are not driven toa fact of this sort 
in order to account for the conduct of Constantine towards the 
Christian church, yet we ought not, without weighty reasons, 
to reject the legend altogether; nor should we, without 
weighty reasons, charge Constantine with a partly intentional 
fraud; especially as he himself here furnishes us with a key to 
explain his way of thinking and acting in matters of religion, 
which is in every respect exceedingly well suited to that end; 
and which in many ways is proved to be the right one. We 
have already observed that Constantine in his wars was in the 
habit of looking to the gods for assistance. Christian and 
pagan historians are agreed that Maxentius, whose supersti- 
tion, as it frequently happens, was equal to his crimes, offered 
many sacrifices to secure the victory on his side; and that he 
relied more upon supernatural powers than upon the might of his 
arms.t Even in the later period of Constantine’s life we meet 
with many things which show that he dreaded the effects of the 
pagan rites. Supposing this to be the case, we may readily 
conceive that he, too, would wish to have some superior power 
on his own side; and that with this feeling, in accordance with 
the pagan mode of thinking, which, for the most part, still 


* Comp. with the above remark the coins of Constantine with the in- 
scription Soli invicto comiti. Eekhel, doctrina nummoram veteram, 
vol. VIII. p. 75. 

+ Vid. sim. 1. II. c. 16, 
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clung to him, his attention would be directed to watch for 
signs in the heavens, from which he could gather an omen.* 
In his intercourse with the Christians he had heard of the 
miraculous power of the cross ; he already believed in the God 
of the Christians as a powerful being.. Now it is very pos- 
sible that, either of himself, or at the suggestion of Christians 
about his person, he imagined he perceived, in the shape of 
the clouds, or in some other object, a sign of the cross—the 
Christians being disposed to trace their favourite symbol in 
almost every object of nature. The vision in his sleep, which 
perhaps immediately followed, admits itself also, in this case, 
of an easy explanation. ‘hus, then, Constantine was led to 
coneeive the hope that, by the power of the God of the Chris- 
tians and the sacred symbol of the cross, he should conquer.f 
He obtained the victory, and now felt that he was indebted for 
it to the God of the Christians. The sign of the cross became 
his amulet, of which fact we find many and various indications 
in the ensuing life of Constantine. After the victory he 
caused to be erected in the Forum at Rome his own statue, 
holding in the right hand a standard, in the shape of a cross, 
with the following inscription beneath it: “ By this salutary 
sign, the true symbol of valour, I freed your city from the 
yoke of the tyrant.”t He was afterwards in the frequent 


* We may compare the Stenle in Eusebius, vita Const. 1. xxviii. 
with a Buenpsion. 

+ Although the remark is certainly just in itself, that the Christian 
historians were very ready to imagine they saw the sign of the cross 
where there was nothing of the kind, yet there are no existing grounds 
for applying this remark, with Eekhel and Manso, to all the monuments 
belonging to the time of Constantine, and for regarding the Labaram as 
no more than an ordinary Roman banner; still less is there any good 
reason for seeking in the Attic antiquities an explanation of the mono- 
gram of Christ, the meaning of which is so obvious. 

t Euseb. hist. ecctes. IX. 9; de v. C. II. 40. Todrp of cwenguidu 
enusin, 0% Adan Diyxy cis drddar, che wid ipen dei Vy cod 
rugdmu YuaewStirar Uwhgors. Rufinus has it, Hoc singulari signo: he 
seems, however, not to have had before him the original Latin words, 
but, in his usual way, to give an arbitrary translation of the Greek 
words in Eusebius. As Eusebius lays a particular stress on the word. 
rorngbtns, we may conclade that in the Latin there was something 
exactly corresponding to it, as “salutr.” Nom unquestionably it may 
be said that the emperor had perhaps caused himself to be represente 
simply with a Roman hasta (Sige eraspsi exduarr, says Eusebius), and 
that it was only the word “ salutare,” and some accidental peculiarity 
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habit of making this sign (to which he ascribed a super- 
natural power of protection) on the most ordinary occasions. 
and was often observed to draw the cross upon his 
forehead.* 

This hypothesis is rendered probable by similar examples 
belonging to the same period, where superstition became the 
way to faith, and men who imagined they perceived super- 
natural effects to proceed from the sign of the cross in the 
common occurrences of life were thereby first led to repose 
faith in the God of the Christians.t Examples of this sort 
occur also at other periods, as, for instance, in the conversion 
of warlike princes, such as Clovis and Olof Trygweeson. 

In this way we may best explain how in Constantine’s mind 
there was at first only a mixture of heathen with Christian 
views,—how at first he could worship the God of the Chris- 
tians along with the gods of paganism, until, gradually led on 
by the conviction that this his patron God had procured him 
the victory over all his enemies, and made him master of the 
whole Roman empire, in order that His own worship might 
by his means become universally diffused, he came at length to 
believe that this God was the Almighty Being who alone 
deserved to be worshipped, and that the gods of the heathen 
were malignant spirits, opposed to the only true God—spirits 
whose kingdom was, through his instrumentality, to be 
in’ the shape of the spear, coupled with what was known ti 
Constantine in his later life, which led to the explanation of that sym! 
a5 the cross; but the trath is,-we have not the least warrant for accusing 

“ Eusebius of any such misapprehension, especially when we consider that 
in his Church History, where this circumstance is already related, 
nothing as yet occurs respecting the supernatural appearance of the 
‚cross. The language certainly applies more naturally to the symbol of 
the cross than to an ordi, spear; yet we should remember that, in 
the language of Constantine, Roman and Christian notions flow together. 

* Euseb. [1]. 2. Té wedswrer 75 suriguy nararQpayfinsnes enti. 

+ In the poem of Severus, belonging, to the fifth century, which may 
be taken as a pleture drawn from real life, the pagan shepherd is led to 
embrace the faith, from observing, as he supy that the fold of the 
Christian shepherd is red by the sign of the cross from the conta- 
gious murrain which fell on the other folds. He concludes, — 

Nam cur addubitem, quin homini quoque 
Qua boas el, 
In the ‘manner, a warrior, from observit he the 
of the sgn ofthe ero in Batti, becomes more inlined fo th fait 
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destroyed. In the first instance, his religious convictions 
moved him, in conformity with his eclecticism, simply to 
grant equal toleration and freedom to all the religions existing 
in the Roman empire ; and this, certainly, was the course best 
suited, under the existing circumstances, to secure tranquillity 
to the state. His peculiar veneration for the God of the 
Christians moved him to give special distinction to the 
Christian ership, without arirdice te to the old Roman 
religion, The ania of G reece and Rome was, in fact, 
as the religion estate, possession of the 
privileges ; ‘eee Christian worship, hit elle oppressed, had yet 
to be elevated to the same rank with the other. 

The first law relating to matters of religion which Con- 
stantine enacted in common with Lieinius ha has not come. 
down to us. The nature of its contents, therefore, can be- 
gathered only from the character of the second law, published 
in the following year, in which the first is said to be amended. _ 
But this latter rescript has also come down to us in a form. 
which renders the attempt to do this both difficult and unsafe.* 
It is most probable that, in the first rescript, all the religious. 
parties then existing in the Roman empire—including the 
Christian party, with its various sects—were mentioned by 
name, and then the free exercise of their religion accorded to 
all the members of these different religious parties. This, 
however, was so expressed that it might at least be inter- 
preted to mean that each individual was allowed indeed to 
follow, with unlimited freedom, the principles of that re- 
ligious party with which he happened to be connected when 
this rescript appeared; but could not be permitted to leave 
the religious party with which he then happened to be con- 





Church History of Ensebius Fr 5), but somewhat obscurely palais 
fe such transictions from the Lat i in Eusebius samally are Gand perhaps 
distorted from the true sense by various misapprehensi 
original). Yet we may infer, even from a comparison of Baschins with 
the passage in the book de mortibus, that the translation was made from 
a somewhat different form of the rescript than that which is found in 
the book de mortibus. 
VOL. II, o 
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nected, in order to unite himself with another.” This ad- 
dition must have been felt to be a great constraint, especially 
by the Christians; for it may be conceived that, under a new 
government so favourable to the Christians, many who had 


® In the book de mortibus it says, in the sooond rescript, emotis 
ceaibes omsino condiionbus, qm (in) prius sripie ad offcini, trum 
datis Christianorum nomine vis . If we chose to take the 
a in the expression of Kussbink dpa Stiren, vernan oly 
aigiewy, as synonymous With conditio, then Eusebfus would agree word 
for word with the book de mortibus; but to take the word alguns as 
meaning simply the sume thing with cooditio is what neither the 
nor, 
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heretofore been held back by fear would wish to go over to the 
Christian church. The attention of the emperor having been 
directed to the injurious consequences of the first law, he 
published at Milan, in the year 313, in common with Licinius, 
a second edict, in which it was declared, without mentionit 
by name any of the different religious parties, that, in gen 
every one might be permitted to adopt the principles of the 
religious party which he held to be right; and, in particular, 
every one without exception to profess Christianity. This 
rescript contained, in fact, far more than the first edict of 
toleration published by the emperor Gallienus ; since, by the 
latter, Christianity was merely received into the class of the 
religiones licite of the Roman empire; while this new law 
implied the introduction of a universal and unconditional 
religious freedom and liberty of conscience ; a thing, in fact, 
whally new, and in direct contradiction with the political and 
religious mode of thinking which had hitherto prevailed, 
grounded on the dominant state religion ;—a principle which, 
without the indirect influence of Christianity, would hard] 
have been brought to light, although the ground on whi 
this general toleration was established, in the present instance, 
is by no ineans the purely Christian position. The emperors 
expressly declared it to be their intention. that the interest of 
no religion whatever should seem to be injured by them:* 
and for this they assign political and religious motives ; first, 
that it would be conducive to the tranquillity of the times; 
and, secondly, that it might conciliate the good will of what- 
ever there was possessed of a divine and heavenly nature to 
the emperor and his subjects. ¢ 

While under the influence of this eclectic Bberality. it was 
really of great importance to Constantine that he should be 
accurately informed respecting the different religious sects in 
the Roman empire, and especially respecting those which were 
little known and much decried (as, for example, the Manichean 
sect) in order to see whether he might not, consistently with 


* "Owar pnbiaie eur pndi Ienraug cm prpsideSas «) ig! spin Bonsin. 
+ Owes Ser wort Tee Subene xa) wenyuarn, Sir na) wär 
ir iyaven, soins ras doniSy. In the book 
quidem (should perhaps be quid quid est), divinitas 
(perhaps divinitatis) in sede calesti nobis atque omnibus, qui sub 
potestate nostra sunt constituti, placatam ac pröpitium possit cxistere, 
c 
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the welfare of the state, extend the above-mentioned toleration 
to these sects also. He made it the special duty of Strategius, 
a man well fitted for this business by his education and learning, 
to examine fully into the character of the different sects, par- 
ticularly of the Manicheans, and to draw up for him a report 
on the whole matter.* 

He at the same time directed, with regard to the Christians, 
that the places of assembly and other estates which belonged to 
the Christian church, but which had been publicly confiscated 
in the Dioclesian persecution, should be restored to the origi- 
nal proprietors. But he did this ith a just provision for the 

. indemnification of those private indivi who had purchased 
these estates, or received them as presents. In this case, too, 
he assigned as the reason of his conduct, “that the public 
tranquillity would thereby be promoted, since, by this method 
of proceeding, the care of the divine Providence, which we 
have already experienced in many things, will remain secure 
to us through all time.” 

This union of two Augustuses to promote the interests of 
the Christians would necessarily have a favourable influence 
upon their situation in the other provinces. As the two 
emperors transmitted their laws also to Maximinus, who then 
stood on good terms with them, the latter, from special con- 
siderations, would be unwilling alone to exasperate the Chris- 
tians against himself. He wished to introduce a change in his 
conduct towards that class of his subjects, without appearing 
to contradict his’ previous regulations, and to accommodate 
himself to influences from another quarter ; but to do this he 
was obliged to resort to various shifts and evasions. Ina 
rescript addressed to Sabinus, his preetorian prefect, he declared 
it to be generally known that Dioelesian and Maximian, when 
they observed how almost all were forsaking the worship of 
the gods and joining themselves to the Christian party, had 
rightly decreed that whoever forsook the worship of the im- 
mortal gods should be brought back again to the same by 


* Ammian, Marcellin. 1. XV. c. 13. Constantinus cam limatius su- 
itionum quereret sectas, Manichmorum et similium, nec interpres 
inveniretur idonens, hune sibi commendatum ut sufficientem elegit. 
Having falfilled this duty to the satisfaction of the emperor, he was 
afterwards called by him Musonianns, rose to a still higher post, and 
finally became presfectus pretorio in the East, 
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open punishments. But when he first came to the East, 
and found that very many such people, who might be 
serviceable to the state, had on this ground been banished by 
the judges to certain places, he had given directions to the 
several Judges that they should no longer use forcible measures 
with the inhabitants of the provinces, but rather endeavour to 
bring them back to the worship of the gods by friendly per- 
suasion aud admonition. Now, so long as the judges had 
acted agreeably to these directious, no one in the Eastern pro- 
vinces had been exiled or otherwise treated with violence; but 
for the very reason that no forcible measures were employed 
against them, they had been reclaimed to the worship of the 
gods. The emperor proceeds to explain how he had been 
afterwards induced to yield to the petitions of certain heathen 
cities, who were unwilling to tolerate any Christians within 
their walls, He next renewed the ordinance which secured 
the Christians against all oppressive measures, and forbade 
other means to be employed than those of kindness for briny 
ing his subjects to acknowledge the providence of the gous, 
If any individual was led, out of his own free conviction, to 
profess veneration for the gods, he should be joyfully received; 
but every other one was to be left to his own inclination, and 
no reproachful and oppressive conduct was to be allowed in 
any man. This will of the emperor was everywhere to be 
made publicly known. But although this was done, yet the 
Christians had so little confidence in the disposition of the 
man who had deceived them once already—the rescript itself 
wore so plainly the marks of constraint, and gave them so 
little security, inasmuch as the public and common exercise of 
their religious worship was nowhere distinctly permitted, that 
they could have no encouragement to avail themselves of this 
more favourable declaration. It was the misfortune of the 
emperor which procured for them what they could hardly 
have expected from his free inclination. 

After Maximin had with the greatest difficulty barely saved 
himself out of the war with Licinius in the year 313, which 
was so unfortunate for him, he proceeded to arm himself for a 
new conflict with the enemy, who was pursuing him and laying 


* This took place in fact after he had already, in his older possessions, 
followed in some measure the edict of Galerius. (See above.) 
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waste his provinces. In this difficult situation the exaspera- 
tion of so considerable a party as the Christians already 
formed could not be regarded by him as a matter of indiffer- 
ence: perhaps, too, he had been led by his misfortunes to 
believe that the God of the Christians might, after all, be a 
powerful being, whose vengeance he was now made to expe- 
rience. He therefore published another rescript, in which he 
declared, that a misconception in some of the judges had 
betrayed his subjects into a distrust of his ordinances. In 
order, therefore, that all ambiguity and all suspicion might 
thenceforth be removed, it should be made publicly known 
that all who were disposed to profess the religion of t 
Christians were left free to en; in the public exercise of 
this religion in whatever way they chose. The Christians 
were expressly permitted to found churches, and the houses 
and estates of which they had been deprived were to be restored 
back to them. Shortly afterwards, he met with a terrible 
death at Tarsus. Constantine and Lieinius, who had hereto- 
fore both shown themselves favourable to the Christians, 
became, by the death of this last persecuter of the Christian 
church, sole masters of the Roman empire. 

‚Ambition, love of power, and the strife for absolute sove- 
reignty in the Roman empire, particularly on the part of 
Constantine, would not allow them to remain long peaceful 
neighbours to each other. By the battle of Cibalia in lower 
Pannonia, in the year 314, the war was decided in favour 
of Constantine. ‘Tt ended, it is true, in a treaty between 
the two princes; but their tive interests still continued 
to conflict with each other. inius, who perhaps was but 
little interested in the affairs of religion in themselves con- 
sidered, had been only moved by his connection with Constan- 
tine, and perhaps also by the influence of his wife Constantia, 
the sister of Constantine, whom he had married in the year 
313, to participate in the favourable proceedings begun towards 
the Christians. The former reason for favouring them was 
now removed. On the other hand, the Christians, as the 
friends of Constantine, especially the bishops, to whom Con- 
stantine paid so much honour, would become objects of sus- 
Picion to him.* Perhaps many of the bishops gave occasion 


* Probably Sozomen represents the matter most correctly (i. 7), when 
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for this by the peblic manner in which they avowed their 
friendship for Constantine.* The pagans would naturally 
avail themselves of this state of feeling im Licinius,—would 
endeavour to confirm him in his hostile sentiments against the 
Christians, and to inspire him with the hope that he was 
destined by the gods to re-establish. their worship, and pros- 
trate the power of their enemies. His ordinances against the 
Christians proceeded in part from his itical suspicions ; and 
partly it was their design to present the Christians, and espe- 

cially their bishops, in an anhvourable light. He forbade 
the ter to amemble together: no ‘bishop was allowed to 
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karl about, and entangle themselves in orkdly sonneras 
‘Whether, however, in the case of Licinius, any well-grounded 
occasion existed for these proceedings, aside from his excessive 
suspicion and unwarranted hostility, we are unable to deter 
mine with certainty, as the only aecounts we have respecting 
these matters come from prejudiced Christian writers. He 
moreover directed that the seats of the men and the women 
should be separate (a custom which afterwards the ecclesi- 
astical authorities themselves bought 1 Proper to retain); that 
no bishop should instruct a fer , but the 
women should be instructed only by women. The same 
remark which we have just made applies also to these regula- 
tions: it is impossible to decide whether the hostile disposition 
of Licinius led him to adopt all these measures on false pre- 
tences, merely with a view to degrade the Christians in the 
eyes of the people, or whether he was led to them by indivi- 
dual examples of abuse and criminality. He commanded the 
Christians at his residence at Nicomedia to hold. their assem- 
blies, not in the churches, but in the open fields without the 
city, under the sarcastic pretence that the fresh air was more 
healthful in such multitudinous assemblies, He caused the 
churches in Pontus to be closed, and others to be demolished ; 
De states that Licines Sr! altered hie condact towards the Chrietiona 
his unfortenate war with Constantine. 
tS hab, der. GL 56. 
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accusing the Christians that they had prayed, not for his 
welfare, but for that of the emperor Constantine. He re- 
moved the Christians, who refused to offer, from his palace, 
also from all the high civil and military posts, and from the 
service of the military police in the cities, There were not 
wanting those who would have been willing to surrender 
even more than their earthly means of subsistence and their 
honours as a sacrifice to their faith; but there were also to be 
found those who, being Christians rather from habit than from 
any inward reason, or who, having become Christians only 
from outward motives, were hence ready again, from similar 
motives, to change their religion.* Others stood firm, it is 
true, at first, but afterwards the love of the world overcame 
their love of religion ; they denied the highest and only true 
good for an empty name, and gave bribes and good words into 
the bargain, so they might but be restored to their offices.t 
Licinius published no edict authorising sanguinary measures ; 
even the canons of the Nicene council represent this per- 

secution as one which was attended with no effusion of blood. 
Yet it may have been the case that, in consequence of the 
popular fury, and the malice of individual magistrates in 
many districts, and the opportunity which presented itself in 
the execution of the imperial laws themselves, the Christians 
suffered from occasional acts of violence and bloodshed. But 
on this point we are left without any sufficiently distinct and 
credible information.{ 
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't Bartieulseiy famous in the ancient church were the forty soldiers at 
Sebaste in Armenis, whom their commander endeavoured to compel to 
offer incense, by exposing them naked to the mest extreme ol, of whom 
thirty-nine are to have remained steadfast, and were brought to the 
stake almost frozen. By the rhetorical descriptions of the ancient Homi- 
Hin, Bail of Centres, Gregory of Nyse , Gandentins of 


‘accounts, 
to determine what degree of trath lies at the bottom of this tale, 
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Finally, in the year 823, the second war broke out between 
Constantine and Licinius. This war was, it is true, very far 
from being a religious war, inasmuch as on both sides the 
grounds of contention were merely political, and not religious. 
But yet it may sotwithatanding truly affirmed that the 
triumph of the pagan or Christian party was hanging on the 
issue. This, too, was well understood on both nudes and it 
is therefore natural to suppose that the pagan and the Christian 
parties would embark in the war each with the feeling of their 
different interests, and that the two emperors also, in different 
‘ways, according to the difference of their religious convictions, 
would place their hopes of success in religion. A character- 
istic fact to denote the state of feeling among the Christians 
in the provinces of Licinius is contained in the tradition cited 
by Eusebius,* that, even before the commencement of the 
war, men believed they saw several legions of Constantine 
marching victoriously through the streets at mid-day.t 

Augurs, haruspices, pagan soothsayers of all sorts, fired 
the hopes of Lieinius. Before proceeding to the war he con- 
ducted the heads of his preetorians, and the most distinguished 
officers of his court, into a grove consecrated to the A 
where their images had been set up, and wax candles placed 
burning before them.} After having sacrificed to the gods, 
he spoke as follows: “Here stand the images of the gods, 
whose worship we have received from our fathers, But our 
enemy, who has impiously abandoned the sanctuaries of his 
country, worships a foreign god, who has come from I know 
not whence, and dishonours his army by the Siegraceful sign 
of his god. Placing his confidence upon this, he carries on 
the war, not so much with ourselves as with the gods whom 
he has forsaken. The issue of this war must settle the 
question between his God and our gods. If that foreign 
thing which we now deride come off victorious, we too shall 
be obliged to acknowledge and worship it, and we must dismiss 
the gods to whom we vainly kindle these lights, But if our 








* Dev.C. II. 6. 
It is well known that similar legends respecting such visions occur 
atc jn the cae of other wars. 8 
} Eusebius relates this after the report of eye-witnesses (de v. C. II. 5) 
and there is no existing reason for doubting the essential part of the nar- 
rative, 
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gods , as we doubt not they will, we will tum our- 
selves, this victory, to the war against their enemics.” 
Constantine, on the other hand, relied upon the God whose 
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with supernatural power, and that those divisions of his army 
which men to give way were often rallied by 
‚its means; an observation which, especially if the emperor 
had a considerable number of Christians in his army, might 
doubtless be correct, and which may be easily explained from 
natural causes. Constantine imagined that, among other 
instances, he had met with a proof of the magical power of 
the sign of the cross in an incident which he afterward 
related to the bishop Eusebius, and which we may cite as 
furnisl a characteristic trait of Constantine’s religious way 
of thinking.* A soldier who bore the ensign of the cross, sud- 
denly overcome with fear, gave it over to another, meaning to 
save himself by fight, Soon after he was transfixed by an 
arrow ; while he who bore the ensign, although many arrows 
were shot at him, and the staff of ensign was struck, was 
yet unbermed himself, and came out of the battle without 
Teceiving a wound. 

The defeat af Licinius, whom Constantine dishonourably and 
faithlsaly allowed to be killed, made the later sole master of 
the Roman empire ; and certainly, this fortunate aecomplish- 
ment of his politieal plans had also an important influence 
upon his religious convictions, and the manner in which he 
exhibited them. Before we pass ‘to these matters, we may 
take a retrospective glance of the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself in relation to matters of religion, from the 
time of the above-cited edict until this decisive epoch. To 
form a correct ene of his con conduct during this period, we 
must make the 

Constantine had indeed ray abandoned his system of 
religious eclecticism, and gone over to monotheism ; but yet 
the belief in the power of the heathen ceremonies (sacra), 
which had taken so deep root in his soul, could not at once be 
entirely removed, especially as his superstition had in many 

* Euseb. v. C. Il. 9. 
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respects but altered ite dress, in exchanging the pagan for a 
Christian form; and it was natural that the influence of 


ancient authority, aa well as other circumstances, would again 
call forth the superstition that had been suppressed. In the 
next place, although Constantine already looked upon the 
pagan deities as evil spirits, ret, on this very account, he 
might still attribute a supernatural power to the magical arts 
of paganism, and regard them with "rend, To this we must 
add the political motives that forbade him to destroy at once 
the ancient religion of the state, which still had a considerable 

in its favour ; while it may be observed in general, that, 
by his naturally unbiassed judgment, by the experience which 
he had already obtained in the persecution of Dioclesian, and 
by his earlier eclecticism, Constantine was for the most part 
inclined to toleration, except when his mind had been thrown 
in an opposite direction through some paramount foreign 
influence. 

Although Constantine bad manifested in many ways, be- 
fore that first edict,® a dispostion to promote the Christian 
form of worship, yet, even down to the year 317, we find 
marks of the pagan state-religion upon the imperial coins.t 
Laws of the year 319 presuppose the prohibition of sacrifices 
in private dwellings, No haruspex was allowed to pass the 
threshold of another's house. Whoever transgressed this 
law should be burned ; whoever had called an haruspex into 
his house should be banished, afler the confiscation 0 of his 
goods. Haruspices, priests, and other ministers of the pagan 
worship, were not allowed to go into the private dwelling of 
another, even under the plea of friendship. ‘These rigid ordi- 
nances are still insufficient of themselves = to prove that Con- 
stantine meant to suppress the heathen w: out of religious 
motives. His motives may have nd ly political. He 
may have feared that the consultation of the haruspices and 
the use of the heathen rites (mem) might be taken advantage 
of to form conspiracies against his government and against his 
life, the suspicions of men being at that time constantly awake 
on these matters; and he might be the more fearful of all this, 

® Sceonward, the section concerning the relation of the church to the 
state. + Vid. Eckhel doctrina numism. Vol. VIII. p. 78. 
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since he was by no means free as yet from all faith in the 
power of the pagan . 

How far he was, at the same time, from wishing to suppress 
the public rites of heathenism by force is sufficiently mani- 
fest from what he declares in the two cited laws of the year 
819: ¢ “ They who are desirous of being slaves to their super- 
stition have liberty for the public exercise of their worship ;” ¢ 
and “You, who consider this profitable to yourselves, con- 
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ir. . 
Ennapits, whose testimony to be sare in such things is not wholly 0 be 
rel on, a lous , relates that Constantine, at el 
the provision feet from Aigeands i 
favour, to be executed, because the accused Sopatros of being the 
cause of this delay, alleging that he had bound the winds by the power 
of the heathen magic. See Eunapius, vit. Aides, vol. I. p. 93, ed. 
Boissonade. Similar accusations are said to have been brought even 
against the bishop Athanasius. Ammian, Marcellin. hist. 1. KV. c. 7. 
+ Cod. Theodos. 1. IX. Tit. 16, c. 1 et 2. 
1 Superstitioni sum servire cupientes poterant publice ritum proprium 
exercere. 
gh Oui vero id ois existimatis conducere,aditearas publics atgne 
Jabra, et consuetudinis vestre celebrate solemnia. Neo enim prohi 
bemus prosteritse usurpationis officia libera luce tractari. 
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as to what it might signify, and a careful report of the answer 
should be drawn up for his use.” * It is, indeed, possible that 
he gave this direction, simply because he knew the power 
of this kind of superstition, of the belief in omens and similar 
things, which continued for so long a time over the minds of 
the Roman people; and because he feared that, if the haru- 
spices and their consultors were left wholly to themselves, or if 
none but indefinite reports of their interpretations went abroad, 
the thing might be followed by still more dangerous conse- 
quences. On the other hand, he might hope to be able to dissi- 
pate more easily the public anxieties, if he reserved to himself, 
as the Pontifex Maximus, the supreme control of the whole.“ 
In this manner might we defend Constantine against the 
reproach of having baok into pagan superstition, and 
explain the whole as proceeding from a Roman policy, by 
which he seemed to confirm the pagan superstition ; althoug! 
we must admit that such a course can never be justified in a 
Christian prince. Yet the other hypothesis, namely, that 
Constantine had actually fallen back into heathen supersti- 
tion, may undoubtedly be led as the more natural. By 
a law of the same year he declares also the employment of 
heathen ic, for good ends, as for the prevention or healing 
of diseases, for the protection of harvests, for the prevention of 
rain and of hail, to be permitted, and in such expressions too 
as certainly betray a faith in the efficacy of these pretended 
supernatural means, unless the whole is to be ascribed simply 
to the legal forms of paganism. + 


* Cod, Theodos. 1. X. Tit. 10, c. 1, Altogether in the technical lan- 

guge: Si quid de palatio nostro aut ceteris operibas publicis degustatum 

falgore esse constiterit, retento more veteris observantiee, quid portendat, 
‘ab harnspicibus reqniratur. 

t L. c. c. 3. Nullis vero criminationibus implicanda sunt remedia 
hamanis quesita corporibus, aut in agrest jocis, ne maturis vin- 
demiis metuerentur imbres aut ruentis grandinis lapidatione quaterentur 
innooenter adhibita suffragia, quibus non enjusque salus aut existimatio 
Imdentur ; sed quoram proficerent actus, ne divina munera et labores 
hominum sternerentur. So that what the devoted], an, and on this 
point extremely prejudiced historian, Zosimus, says of Constautine (IT. 
120),—inzgiire Ries xa) weis warglow lige, ob cysts Trine uZAdw F xgsles, 
Gaal udn biihre, mueugepins, ds Kant mumeen bei wär vr 
zaruplauinıs, abri,—may be true so far as this, namely, that, at a time 
when Constantine would no longer be consciously a pagan, he was still 
involuntarily governed by pagan superstition, 
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As Constantine, by the defeat of Licinius, had now become 
master of the whole Roman empire, he expresses ev 
in his proclamation issued to his new subjects in the the 
conviction that the only true and Almighty God had, by his 
undeniable interpositions, given him the vi over all the 
ere of darkness, in order that his own ip might by 
is means be universally diffused. Thus, in one of the pro- 
clamations of this sort issued to the inhabitants of the Eastern 
rovinces of the Roman empire, he says, ‘Thee the Supreme 
od, I invoke ; be gracious to all thy citizens of the Eastern 
provinces, who “have been worn down by long-continued dis- 
tress, on them, through me thy servant, salvation. 
And well may ak this of thee, Lord of the universe, holy 
God ; for by the leading of thy hand have I undertaken and 
eccomplished salutary things. Everywhere, preceded by thy 
eign,® have I led on a victorious army. And if anywhere 
the public affairs demand it, I go against the enemy, follow- 
ing the same symbol.of thy power. For this reason I have 
consecrated to thee my-soul, deeply imbued with love and 
with fear; for I sincerely love thy name, I venerate oy 
power, which thou hast revealed to me by so many proofs, and 
by which thou hast confirmed my faith.” } Kad in a letter 
to the bishop Eusebius of Caesarea he says, “ Freedom beii 
once more restored, and, by the providence of the great act 
and my own mit , that dragon driven from the adminis- 
tration of the state, I trust that the divine power has become 
manifest even to all; and that they who through fear or un- 
belief have fallen into many crimes will come to the know- 
ledge of the true God,§ and to the true and right ordering of 
their lives.” What Constantine expresses in this written de- 
claration he represented visibly under an emblem which he 
caused to be publicly exhibited before the palace in his new 
‘residence at Constantinople, consisting of a group of wax 
figures, in which the emperor was seen with the sign of the 


* Tin air op eerie {ie symbol of the cross) werraxed squad run. 
wdc Taig abvois vis ome deris beim cirhiuanm Ie) cobs run 


er Euseb. dev. C. II. 54. 

§ 19 ares %, after the Platonic form of expression. The language 
of the imperial court inclined sometimes to the doatrinal and biblical 
style of the church, at others to that of the Greek philosophy. 
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cross over his head, treading under foot a dragon transfixed 
an arrow.* 

It would be a very unjust thing to suppose that all these 
public declarations and exhibitions amounted #0 nothing but 
mere Christian cant, or deliberate and intentional hypocrisy. 
Constantine’s language and conduct admit of a far more nat 
ral explanation when we consider them as in part the expres- 
sion of his real convictions. We have already remarked that 
he was not lacking in susceptibility to certain religious im- 
pressions; he acknowledged the peculiar providence of God 
in the manner in which he had been delivered from dangers, 
made victorious over all his pagan adversaries, and finally 
rendered master of the Reman world. It fimtered his vanity 
to be considered the favourite of God, and his destined instra- 
ment to destroy the empire of the evil spirits (the heathen 
deities). The Christians belonging to his court were certainly 
not wanting en their part to oomfirın him in this persuasion, 
having many of them come to the same conclusion themselves, 
dazzled by the outward splendour which surrounded the em- 
peror, and which passed over from him to the visible church, 
and by looking at what the imperial power, which nothing 
any longer withstood, could secure for the outward interests 
of the church. 

Constantine must indeed have been conscious that he was 
striving not so much for the cause of God as for the gra- 
tification of his own ambition and love of power; and that 
such acts of perfidy, wean revenge, or despotic jealousy, as oc- 
curred in his political course, did not wel] befit an instrument 
and servant of God, such as he claimed to be considered ; but 
there was here the same lamentable self-deception, the same 


* Enseb. de v.C. ITE.3. Quite like the coms which Eckhel represents, 
Le.p. ing beneath the Labarum—above it, the monogram. 
of the spes publica. Although many coins of Can- 
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imposition upon one’s own conscience, which is so often to be 
seen in the mighty of the earth, who wear religion as their 
motto, and which, in their case, so easily insinuates itself, and 
gains the mastery, because it is so difficult for truth to find its 
way through the trappings of pomp which surround them ; 
because they are aj by so many who, blinded them- 
selves, dazzled by this splendour, blind them still more in 
return, and because no one has ever got access to them who 
had the impartiality or the courage to discover to them the 
cheat, and teach them how to costinguish between outward 
show and truth. Thus was it with tine. And what 
wonder that he should proceed under such a delusion, when 
even Eusebius, one of the best among the bishops at his court, 
is so dazzled by what the emperor had achieved for the out- 
ward extension and splendour of the church as to be capable 
of tracing to the purest motives of a servant of God all the 
acts which a love of power that would not brook a rival had, 
at the expense of truth and humanity, put into the heart of the 
emperor in the war against Licinius; and of even going so far 
as to represent him giving out the orders of battle special 
divine inspiration, bestowed in answer to his prayers, in a war 
that beyond all question had been undertaken on no other 
grounds than those of a selfish policy? although we mpst 
allow that, waged as it was against a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, it would naturally be regarded by Eusebius as a con- 
test in behalf of the cause of God.* Bishops in immediate 
attendance on the emperor so far forgot indeed to what master 
they belonged, that, at the celebration of the third decennium 
of his reign (the tricennalia), one of them congratulated him 
as constituted by God the ruler over all in the present world, 
and destined to reign with the Son of God in the world to 
come. The feelings of Constantine himself were shocked at 
such a parallel. He admonished the bishop that he should not 
venture to use such language as that, but should rather pray 
for him, that he might be deemed worthy to be a servant of 
God both in this world and in the next.f 

It was now the wish of Constantine that all his subjects 
might be united in the worship of the same God. This wish 





* Dev.C. I. 12. Oupaniag ledyzcanr, Auriga zumdilr Iuanien. 
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he expressed publicly, and gladly employed every means in 
his power to bring it about; but he was determined not to 
resort to any forcible measures. He still continued to express 
publicly the principles of toleration and of universal freedom 
of conscience, and distinctly contradicted the report, which 
had arisen from very natural causes, that he intended to sup- 
press paganism by force. Thus he declares in the proclama- 
tion, already cited, to the people of the East,—“ Let the fol- 
lowers of error enjoy the liberty of sharing in the same peace 
and tranquillity with the faithful: this very restoration of 
common intercourse among men* may lead these people to 
the way of truth. Let no one molest his neighbour, but let 
each act according to the inclination of his own soul. The 
well-disposed must be convinced that they alone will live in 
holiness and purity whom Thou thyself dost call to find rest 
in thy holy laws. But let those who remain strangers to them 
retain, since they wish it, the temples of falsehood: we have 
the resplendent house of thy truth, which thou hast given us 
in answer to the cravings of our nature. We could wish that 
they too might share with us the joy of a common harmony. 
Yet let no one trouble his neighbour by that which is his own 
conviction. With the knowledge which he has gained let 
him, if possible, profit his neighbour. If it is not possible, he 
should allow his neighbour to go on in his own way ; for it is 
one thing to enter voluntarily into the contest for eternal life, 
and another to force one to it against his will. I have 
entered more fully into the exposition of these matters, because 
I was unwilling to keep concealed my own belief in the truth ; 
and especially , as I hear, certain persons affirm + that 
the temple-worship and the power of darkness are abolished. 
I would avow this as my counsel to all men, if the mighty 


® Alen ig 4 wir xamanias Inavighors (perhaps ipsa hee commercii 
restitutio). indefinite words may also mean “the improving 
influence of intercourse.” The connection, however, favours the first 
inter he 

+ These “certain persons” may have been fearful pagans, or Chris- 
tians triumphing in a false zeal—more naturally the latter, especially as 
the emperor made use of expressions which only a Christian could 
employ. At all events, it is clear how important it was considered by 
Constantine to repress the zeal of the Christians, which might easily 
ead to violent proceedings, and to inspire confidence in the anxious 
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dominion of error were not too firmly rooted in the souls of 
some to permit the ‘restoration of the common happiness.” * 
In the particular instances in which Constantine first cansed 
temples to be destroyed, and ancient forms of worship to be 
suppressed force, the criminal excesses sanctioned under 
the name of religion, or the fraudulent tricks resorted to for 
the maintenance of heathen superstition among the eredulous 
multitude, gave him special and just oceasion for these pro- 
ceedings; as, for example, when he caused to be demolished 
the temple and sacred grove of Venus at Aphaca in Phoenicia,t 
where from the remotest times the most abominable: licentious- 
ness was practised under the name of religion; and when he 
suppressed the like abominable rites at Heliepelis in Pheenicia. 
At the same time he sent to the inhabitants of this ancient 
heathen city a letter, in which he represented to them the 
hatefulness of these rites, and exhorted them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. He founded here a church, with a complete body of 
clergymen and a bishop ;—somewhat too early, indeed, sinee 
there were as yet no Christians in the place. “He bestowed on 
this church large sums for the of the poor ; so that 
the conversion of the heathen might be promoted by doing 
to their bodies—a measure, doubtless, which sed pick awe 
rather to mislead these people into hr isy than to conduct 
them to the faith. f “Again, there was at gm in Cilicia a 
temple of ZEsculapius of ancient fame, where the priests 
availed themselves of their knowledge of certain powers of na- 
ture, perhaps of magnetism (the incubationes), for the healing 
_ of diseases ; and these cures were ascribed to the power of the 
who appeared there, and employed as a means to promote 
e declining Paganim. ‘The temple was filled with the con- 
secrated gifts and the inscriptions of those who supposed them- 
selves indebted to it for their recovery. Far-fimed in parti- 
cular were the remedies which, as it was pretended, the god 


® Euseb. de v. C. IT. 56 and 60. + Enseb. de v. C. III. 55. 
+ Eusebius (1. c. III. 58) says that the views of Constantine on this 
matter were precisely like those of the Apostle Panl, Philippians i. 18: 
“ Notwithstanding, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached.” This, however, is manifestly a wrong application of that 
Passage, which has been often enough repeated. “Pati is speaking of 
a preaching of the gospel from motives not altogether pure, and not of a 
hypocritical conversion. 
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himself preseribed in dreams to the sick who slept in the 
temple. Not t only the populace, but many even of the better 
class, men of learning, and self-styled philosophers, landed 
these wonderful cures. With a view to put an end to the 
knavery at a single blow, Constantine ordered the temple to 
be destroyed.* How important a prop of heathenism, which 
needed such means for its support, was taken away by the 
destruction of this temple, appears from the complaints which 
a man like Libanius utters over this impiety and its attendant 
consequences: “ The sick now,” he says, “in vain make 
their pilgrimages to Cilicia.” + By dismantling and publicly 
exhibiting those images of the gods to which miraculous 
powers had been ascribed, many a trick of the priests was ex- 
posed, and what had been venerated by the deluded populace 
became the objects of their sport, t temples and 
statues of the gods were despoiled’ of their treasures, and 
stripped of all their costly materials; and then were either 
turned to the public use, or bestowed as presents on private 
individuals. Many objects of art taken from the temples were 
used for the decoration of the imperial residence.t 

For the rest, this method of proceeding against the heathen 
cultus did not everywhere produce upon the heathen them- - 
selves the same effect, owing to the differences of character. 
"The fanatical heathen, especially the educated, who had con- 
structed for themselves a mystical heathenism spiritualized by 
Platonic ideas, and reasoned themselves into an artificial ha 
tem composed of heterogeneous elements, could not be 
turbed by any exposure of facts, and only felt exasperated by 
that desecration of their venerated sanctuaries which they 
were obliged patiently to endure. There were others who 


© Euseb. de v. C. TIT. 56. 
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were under the dominion of no such fanaticism, and whose 
superstition therefore, when it was stripped of its pompous 
array, might be more easily exposed in its emptiness. These 
might, by such sudden impressions, be brought to a sense of 
their error, and by degrees made capable of receiving a know- 
ledge of the gospel. Others made sport of that which they 
had formerly believed, without receiving the true faith in 
place of their superstition. They fell into total scepticism, or 
contented themselves with a general system of Deism.* It is 
‘a fact worthy of remark, and a proof of the already diminished 
power of heathenism over the popular mind, that officers, com- 
missioned with full powers by thee emperor, could venture with- 
out any tection of an armed force, to immense 
crowds | op people, and plunder famous temples, bearing of 
their venerated treasures. What fierce commotions, on the 
other hand, were excited at a later period by the seizure of 
the Christian images in the Byzantine empire ! 

Again, Constantine endeavoured to place Christians in the 
highest offices of state, and to appoint them governors in the 
provinces. Since, however, it was difficult at that time to 
carry this plan into execution, and wholly exclude the pagans 

+ from the public service of the state, and since, moreover, he 
was unwilling to pass any law of this kind, he contented him- 
self with forbidding the holders of office to sacrifice—a prac- 
tice which the previous importance of paganism, as the reli- 
gion of the state, had made a duty incumbent upon them in 
the execution of many kinds of public business. At 
the erection of idolatrous images, and the performance of re- 
Tigious sacrifices, were universally forbidden. But as many 
pagans still occupied important civil stations, and as Con- 
stantine, moreover, was not inclined to resort in this case to 
arbitrary force, it naturally followed that these laws were but 
little observed. Hence the succeeding emperor, Constantius, 
was under the necessity of re-enforcing this ordinance.t 


© Enseb. dev. C. III. 67. + Enseb. III. 54. 

$ This prohibition of the emperor, Eusebius cites in his work, De v. 
C. II. 44, 45; IV. 23; and Sozomen, I. 8, who seems, however, here 
merely to copy from Eusebius, and that not accurately. The surest 
proof that Constantine did actually enact such a law lies in the fact 
‘that Constantius, by renewing the prohibition in the year 341, pre- 
supposed this law as already existing. If Libanius, on the contrary, in 
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It was a religious interest which actuated Constantine in 
his attempts to introduce the Christian form of worship; but 
he never employed forcible measures for its extension: he 
never compelled any person whatever to act in matters of 
religion against the dictates of his own conscience. To those 
of his soldiers who were Christians he gave full liberty to 
attend church on Sunday. Upon those of them who were not 
Christians he did not enforce a Christian form of prayer, nor 
did he compel them to unite in any of the Christian forms, as 
the pagan emperors had endeavoured to force Christians to 
join in the pagan ceremonies. He simply required the 
‘pagans among his soldiers to assemble before the city, in the 
open fields, and here, at a given signal, to repeat, in the Latin 

, the following form of prayer: “Thee alone we 
acknowledge as the true God ; thee we acknowledge as ruler; 
thee we invoke for help; from thee have we received the vic- 
tory; through thee have we conquered our enemies; to thee 
are we indebted for our present blessings ; from thee also we 
hope for future favours; to thee we all direct our prayer. 
‘We beseech thee that thou wouldst preserve our emperor 
Constantine, and his pious sons, in th and prosperity 
through the longest life.” * The same thing indeed becomes 
clearly apparent here, which we have observed on various 
other occasions, that the emperor had no just conception of 
the true nature of divine worship and of prayer, and that he 
laid an undue stress on outward religious forms; for it was 
hardly possible surely, that, in repeating, at the word of com- 
mand, a prayer committed to memory, and that in a language 
which to a part of the soldiers was not their own, there could 
be any of that devotion which alone gives to prayer its signi- 
ficance; but yet it is worthy of remark how the emperor 
respected the religious convictions of his soldiers. He avoided 
in this prayer everything peculiar to Christianity, and nothing 





his discourse defending the temple (vol. IJ. 162), says of Constantine, ' 
Tis sank viva Marder ixtness ao te, and 183, os ein Im} wär boeing 
werd, we retiem only that Libanius was interested here to re- 
Present what had been done by the first Christian emperor for the suy 
Pression of paganism as of the least possible account, but also that 
‘confounded what was done at different times, and that he was looking at 
the effects of those laws, which it must be allowed were insignificant, 

* Euseb. de v. C. IV. 18, 19, 
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in it but the monotheism would be incompatible with the 
pagan religion. As it respects this, Constantine 


regarded the belief in one God as that which the eontempla- 
porated aaa Ärtirdrert abit epee Agenten 4 
acknowledgment might be presup; ines man: 
besides, the heathen soldi soldiers who were Dot so scrupulous in 
regard to every word, might easily interpret the whole as an 
ie if Conandı eg iplo: forcible 
But, tine was to em 

measures for the extension of Christianity, i it’ by 20 means 
follows that he rejected all outward means for this end, and 
that he had come to understand how Christianity, Gisdaining: 
all outward means of persuasion and outward supports, 
make its own way, simply by the power with which it operates 
upon the inner convictions and in the life of men. We have 
from himself a remarkable declaration concerning the means 
which he supposed neeessary to promote the spread of Christ- 
ianity. At the council of Nice he exhorted the bishops not 


gifts; not to lay the foundations of schisms by their mutual 
lousies, lest should give occasion to the heathen of 
the The heathen, he said, 

would be most easily led to salvation, if the condition of the 
Christians were made to appear to them in all respects enviable. 
They should enmaider that he advantage to be derived from 
preaching could not to all. Some, he mid, might be 
drawn to the faith by being seasonably supplied with the 
means of subsistence ; others were accustomed to repair to that 
quarter where they found protection and intercession (alluding 
Parone sonnei ne a nehm); others would 
won by an a; reception ; other: honoured 
with presents, There were but "Cho Lonely toned the 
exhibitions of religious doctrine ; but few who were the friends 
of truth (therefore few sincere alia For this 
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reason they should accommodate themselves to the characters 
of all, and, like skilful physicians, give to each man that 
which might contribute to his cure, 90 that in every way the 
saving doctrine might be glorified in all. A course of pro- 
ceeding upon such principles must naturally have thrown open 
a wide door for all manner of hypocrisy. Even Eusebius, the 
panegyrist of Constantine, blinded as he was by the splendour 
which the latter had cast over the outward church, although 
he would gladly say nothing but good of his frero, yet even 
he is obliged to reckon among the grievous evils of this 

of which he was an eye-witness, the indescribable 

isy of those who gave themselves out as Christians 
merely for temporal advantage, and who, by their outward 
show of zeal for the faith, contrived to win the confidence of 
the emperor, which he suffered them to abuse.* 

It must appear surprising that Constantine, although he 
exhibited so much zeal for all the concerns of the church, 
although he took part in the transactions of a council assembled 
to discuss matters af controversy, had never as yet received 
baptism ; that he continued to remain without the pale of the 
community of believers; that he could still assist at no com- 

form of worship, no complete celebration of a festival. 

[e continued to remain in the first class of catechumens (not 
eatechumens in the stricter sense of the word, see below), 
though already sixty-four years of age. Thus far he had 
enjoyed sound and uninterrupted health, He now, for the 
first time, began to feel the infirmities of age; and illness 
induced him 12 leave Consantnopl, and pa 1 the neigh 
bouring city of Helenopolis in Bithynia, Asia Minor, recent 
foun by hs moter, i oda exp ib bene of to 
warm springs in that place. a his ly ‘worse, 
and he felt a presentiment of ‘the approach of‘ ‘death, he repaired, 
for the purpose of prayer, to the church consecrated to the 
memory of the martyr Lucian. Here first he made the con- 
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fession which was customary before entering into the class of 
the catechumens, so called in the stricter sense ; and the bishops 
gave him the blessing.® He next repaired to a castle near 
the city of Nicomedia, where he called together an assembly 
of the bishops, and, surrounded by them, received baptism 
from Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia. This took place shortly 
before his death, in the year 337. Now, for the first time, 
he could profess it to be his purpose that, if God spared his 
life, he would join in the assembly of God’s people, and join 
with all the faithful in all the prayers of the church.t 
Doubtless we should consider here that it was not the 
custom in this period for all to receive baptism immediately 
after embracing the faith; but many, especially in the East, 
deferred it until some special occasion, inward or outward, 
brought about in them a new crisis of life.f But still it must 
ever seem strange that an emperor who took such interest in 
the concerns of the Christian church should remain without 
baptism till his sixty-fourth year. We may indeed give credit 
to what he says, and sappose—what was quite in character 
with his religious notions—that he entertained the design to 
receive baptism in the Jordan, whose water Christ had first 
consecrated by his own baptism.§ This does not suffice, 
however, to explain his long delay. It is most probable that, 
carrying his heathen superstition into Christianity, he looked 
upon baptism as a sort of rite for the magical removal of sin, 
and so delayed it, in the confidence that, although he had not 
lived an exemplary life, he might yet in the end be enabled to 
enter into bliss, purified from all his sins. He was doubtless 
sincere, therefore, when, on receiving baptism, he said, as 
Eusebius reports, that from thenceforth, if God spared him his 
life, he would devote himself to God’s worthy laws of life. || 
This remark leads us to notice a report, which circulated 
among the heathen of this period, respecting the cause of 
Constantine’s conversion; for the mode of thinking which 


= He received for the first time the xugshele, and was thus taken 
among the yomnAnsrıs. 
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betrays itself in his notion of baptism furnishes us also with a 
key to the right interpretation of this story. 

‘Constantine, instigated by the calumnious representations of 
his second wife, Fausta, had, in a paro: of anger, caused 
his son, the Cesar Crispus, step-son of Fausta, to be pat to 
death. Reproached for this act by his mother Helena, and 
convinced afterwards himself that he had been falsely informed, 
he had added another crime to this by a cruel revenge on 
Fausta, whom he caused to be thrown into the glowing furnace 
of a bath. Suspicious jealousy had misled him to order the 
execution of his nephew, a hopeful prince, the son of the 
unfortunate Licinius ; and several others, connected with the 
court, are said to have fallen victims to his anger or his sus- 
picion. When at length he began to feel the reproaches of 
conscience, he inquired of the Platonic philosopher Sopatros, 
or, according to others, of heathen priests, what he could do 
to atone for these crimes. It was replied to him that there 
was no lustration for such atrocious conduct. At that time 
an Egyptian bishop from Spain (probably Hosius of Cordova 
is meant) became known at the palace, through the ladies of 
the court. He said to the emperor that in the Christian faith 
he could find a remedy for every sin; and this promise, which 
soothed the conscience of Constantine, first led him to declare 
decidedly in favour of Christianity.* Certain it is that any 
true herald of the gospel, if he found the emperor suffering 
under these misgivings of conscience, would not have begun 
with calming his fears; but he would have endeavoured first 
of all to bring him to the full conviction of the corruption 
within, of which these gross and striking outbreaks of sin 
were but individual manifestations ; he would also have dis- 
covered to him the vanity of those seeming virtues by which 
he had often sought to gloss over this inward corruption ; he 
would have shown him that in general no opus operatum by 
outward lustrations could have any effect to cleanse the inner 
man from sin ;—and then, after having cleared the wounded 
conscience of all those deceitful and soothing hopes which serve 
only as a prop for sin, and shown him what true repentance 
is, he would have presented before him Christ, as the Re- 
deemer of the truly penitent and believing sinner ; constantly 
warning him against the seeming faith which leads men to 

* Zoeim. II. 29; Sozom. I. 5, 
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seek in Christ only a deliverer from that outward suffering 
which a violated conscience holds up to their fears, and a stay 
for the sinfulness of their nature. But we may well suppose 
that, among the bishops of the court, there was none who 
would have spoken to the emperor in this manner. As it 
would be quite in character for Constantine, when suffer 

under the reproaches of conscience, to seek afer some magical 
expiation, so we may easily suppose that a bishop who pos- 
sessed little of the simple temper of the gospel and of pure 
Christian knowledge, and who was moreover blinded by the 
splendour of the court, might point the emperor to such a 
means of expiation in the rite of baptism, or in an empty 
profession of faith, and thus poison for him the very fountain 
of salvation. But the testimony of pagans, inimical to 
Christianity and the emperor, furnishes no sufficient evidence 
fer the truth of a story which they could have so easily in- 
‘vented; while, on the other hand, the silence of Christian his- 
torians, whose prejudices were all on one side, furnishes no evi- 
dence against its truth. That this account cannot, however, be 
literally true appears, as Sozomenus has justly remarked, from 
the gross anachronism which it contains; for, long before 
Constantine had committed these crimes,* he had taken his 
decided stand in favour of Christianity. The whole story, 
therefore, may have no other foundation than the fact that 
Constantine strove to quiet his sins by relying on the opus 
operatum of outward means of justification, especially upon the 
justifying power of outward baptism, which he reserved against 
the time of his death, and upon the merit of what he had done 
to promote the outward splendour of the church; and it may 
be that the bishops of the court, instead of teaching him 
better, confirmed him in this destructive error.f This doubt- 


* The execution of Crispus took place at the same time with the 

vicennalia of Constantine, or the celebration of the twentieth anniversary 
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lees would be observed by the pagans, who would not be slow 
in taking advantage of it to misrepresent Christianity.* 

If the reign of Constantine bears witness that the state 
which seeks to advanoe ‘Christianity by the worldly means at 
ts command may be the cones more hey ie ie holy 
cause than the earthly power it with whatever 
virulence, this truth 3 Rill more clearly demonstrated by the 

ign of his successor Constantius. . 

itius, in the outset, shared the government with his 
two brothers, Constantine the younger and C , to whose 
portion fell the dominion of the West. The younger Constan- 
tine having, in the war against his brother lost his 
life, Constans made himeelf master of the whole Western, as 
Constantius was already of the whole Eastern empire; and 
when Constans perished, in the year 850, in the revolt of 
Magnentius, Constantius was left sole master of the entire 
Roman empire. Now, although the measures adopted for the 


the whom he had established peace, he presented it 
through erm, af were an ‘offering worthy of God. No oe of the 
was excluded from the imperi. ‘able, The 
Gomelon were tablise Beyond ‘iachptin. The saldizm ofthe enperors 
body-guard were drawn up before the door of the palace with their 
bare swords, The.men of God (the bishops) passed along undaunted 
between their files into the interior of the palace. Some sat at the same 
table with the emperor himself, the others at side-tables. One might 
easily imagine that one beheld the type of Christ’s kingdom.” Euseb. 
vit, 1. TIT. c 15, Making due allowance for the corrupt rhe- 
torical taste of those times in passing our jndgment on these expres- 
sions, still we must feel certain that a man who was capable of 
such language was in no condition to speak to the emperor in the spirit 
of the gospel, as one charged with the care of souls. 
anzu Tims Jelian, in his snirieal performance entitled The Cxsars,” 
makes Constantine in the lower world proclaim to all, “ Whoever i 
ry, a murderer, whoever is a vicions man, a profligate, let him 
wah come hither. Having washed him with this water, I will in- 
iy make him pure. And should he fall into the same crimes again, 
let him only beat on his breast and on his head, and I will bestow on 
him power to become pure.” ‘Orvis plats doer jumipines, dern bars, 
Aaghy Tew babficn, daropen yüg abedr vung) of Dhar havens, avin 
re rt re Liew <b seal waster) aa) 
civ pipers eurer sateey uirta And Litanins sees in the 
gruelty of Constantine towards his own family a punishment inflicted on 
him for his plundering of the temples: is ww mundiar vi» wa ot 
iia xpinare ident Men val pie abe aids orion Pro templis, p-184, 
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suppression of paganism proceeded directly from Constantius, 
although they were executed in his empire with the greatest 
severity and rigour—despotism in the East being, as a general 
thing, the most oppressive—yet, on the whole, the principles 
upon which he proceeded were those which prevailed through- 
out the entire empire. Constantius, in re-enacting, in the 
year 341, the law of the previous reign against sacrifices, gave 
the following peremptory command : “ Let superstition cease ; 
let the folly of sacrifices be abolished.* Whoever, after the 
publication of this law, continues to sacrifice, shall be punished 
according to his deserts ;” yet the nature of the punishment is 
not clearly defined. 

‘Although this law might properly refer only to the Eastern 
empire, yet in a law of the year 346, enacted in common by 
the emperors Constantius and Constans, and therefore valid for 
the whole Western and Eastern empire, it is presupposed that 
the extirpation of the entire pagan superstition had already been 
commanded ; and in the same year the two emperors again 
conjointly directed that the temples should everywhere be 
closed, that access to them should be forbidden to all, and thus 
liberty for crime taken away from abandoned men.t Sacri- 
fices were forbidden on pain of death and the confiscation of 
goods. When at a still later period, under the usurper Mag- 
nentius, who himself professed to be a Christian,§ the 
cultus in the West had recovered a certain degree of freedom 
—whether it was that the usurper, from political reasons or 
want of interest in religious matters, made show of greater 
toleration ; or whether it was that, without any interference of 
his own, the laws which had been passed against the pagan 
worship had, in the turmoils of this revolution, lost their 
power—yet for this cause Constantius thought it necessary, 
after he had suppressed the insurrection in the year 353, and 
became the sole ruler, to issue a new law against sacrifices by 
night, which had been again introduced. ‘Three years later, 
in 356, he passed a law, in the name also of the Cesar Julian, 
who was even then secretly inclined to paganism, by which 
Jaw he made it once more capital to sacrifice and worship the 


* Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. X.c.2. Cesset superstitio, sacrificioram 
aboleatur insania. + Omnis superstitio penitus eruenda. 

3 Licentiam delinguendi perditis abnegari. 

§ As the ensigus of the cross on his coins prove. See Eckhel, VIII. 122. 
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images of the gods. The relation of things had become 
reversed. As in former times the observance of the 
ceremonies, the religion of the state, had appeared in the light 
of a civil duty, and the profession of Christianity in that of a 
crime against the state, so now it was the case, not indeed that 
the outward profession of Christianity was commanded as a 
universal civil duty, for against this the spirit of Christianity 
too earnestly remonstrated, but that the exercise of the 
religion was made politically dangerous. There wasan inclina- 
tion to regard the heathens as unsatisfied with the present order 
of things; and the suspicious despot Constantius feared, when- 
ever he heard about the celebration of rites, especially 
about augurs, haruspices, consultation of oracles and sacrifices, 
that conspiracies were brooding against his government and 
his life. It was especially the notary Paulus, widely known 
under his well-deserved soubriquet, the Chain (catena), who, 
in the latter times of this reign, working upon the suspicious 
temper of Constantius, and using him as the instrument of his 
own designs, ravaged the land as a cruel persecutor. It thus 
happened that a heathen philosopher, Demetrius Chytas of 
Alexandria, was convicted of having repeatedly sacrificed. 
Not so much for religious as for political reasons, this trans- 
ion of the laws was interpreted as a grievous crime; his 
Judges pretending to look upon it as a magical ceremony, un- 
dertaken in a hostile spirit against the emperor.* No credit 
was given to his assurances that from his early youth he had 
been accustomed to sacrifice, simply to propitiate the favour of 
the gods. But when he steadfastly persisted in the same asser- 
tion under the rack, he was dismissed to his home; although, 
if the imperial law had been strictly carried into execution, he 
must have suffered the penalty of death, as a heathen who, by 
his own confession, had offered sacrifices. To wear heathen 
amulets for keeping off diseases, to consult an astrologer on 
any private affair whatever, might easily involve one in a 
crimen majestatis, leading to tortures and death.t 
To the great vexation of the pagans, Constantius caused 


* See Ammian. Marcellin. 1. XIX. c, 12. 

+ Ammian. Marcellin. 1. e. Liban. pro Aristophane, vol. I. p. 430. 
The words of Ammianus Mareellinus are particularly worthy of uotice : 
« Prorsus ita res agebatur, quasi Clarium, Dodonmas arbores et effata 
Delphoram, olim ia in imperatoris exitium sollicitaverint multi.” 
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several celebrated temples to be destroyed. Some he piun- 
dered, and presented others or their treasures to Christian 
churches, or to his favourites among the courtiers ; and some~ 
times, therefore, to the most unworthy of men. The property 
of the temples, which might have been employed to a better 
purpose in the cause of religion, often became a prey to 
cupidity and rapine;* and when many, who had become rich 
by the plundering of temples, abandoned themselves to every 
lust, and finally Grought ruin upon themselves by their own 
wickedness, the pagans looked upon this as the puni 

sent by their for robbing the temples; and they pre~ 
dicted that ‘elas punish: men would follow every instance 
in which the temples were desecrated, as appears from the 
asseverations of Libanius and Julian. 

The emperor, however, thought it advisable to keep under 
some restraint the fury for destroying temples, in order to pre- 
serve certain national antiquities which were dear to the 
people. By a law of the year 346 he ordained that all 
temples existing without the walls of the city should be pre- 
served uninjured, since with many of them were connected 
national festivities, and certain of the public games and oon- 
tests had derived their origin from them.+ When Constantius, 
after his victory over Magnentius, resided in Rome, and there 
saw the heathen temples in their full splendour, he took no 
measures against them; and heathenism, as the old religion 
of the Roman state, still retained so much consequenoe, that 
much that belonged to the heathen forms of worship was left 
unaltered in the Western empire. Thus it was with the privi- 
leges of the vestals and the priestly dignities, which were 
given to Romans belonging to the noblest heathen families,t 
although we must allow that these dignities had lost much of 
their ancient importance. Subsequently to the establishment 
of the law which made the offering of sacrifice a capital crime, 


® Liban. de accusstorib. III. 436. Kaclexays eels vasis na) wider 
Ingir Warıyas rdusr, Tiwasy abror (abrovs), oly Tews. Liban. Epil 
Julian. 529: Thr voy Ian wharor sip code aerryrerdeoos prpsgiepbrer. 
Ammian. Marcellin, 1. XXII. c. 4. Pasti quidam temploram spoliis. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. X. c.3. Nam cum ex nonnallis vel 
ludorum vel circensium vel agonum origo fuerit exorta, non comvenit 
ea convelli, ex quibus populo Romano prebentur priscaram sollennitas 


volnpiatam. 
} See Symmach, relat, ad Valentinian. 1. X. ep: 61. 
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Tertullus, the prefect of the city, did not hesitate, when a 
storm at sea hindered the provision fleet from arriving at 
Rome and threatened a famine, to offer public sacrifices in the 
temple of Castor, near the mouth of the Tiber, that the gods 
might calm the fury of the storm.* 

‘Whilst falsely flattering rbetorieians, such as Liba- 
nius and Themistius, publicly spoke in praise of the emperor, 
whom at heart they detested as the enemy of the gods, there 
were still among the teachers of the Christian church many 
bold and fearless voices, which plainly told him that he rather 
injured than aided Christianity when he sought to advance its 
interests by outward power,—voices which now presented 
before a professedly Christian emperor, who confounded the 
Christian with the political standing-ground, the principles ef 
liberty of conscience and belief brought to light by Christian- 
ity, just as they had been ted before the pagan emperors 
by its first defenders. Very pertinently says Hilary to the 
emperor Constantius, With the gold of the state you bur- 
dened the sanctuary of God ; and what has been torn from the 
temples, or gained by the confiscation of goods, or extorted 
by punishments, that you foree upon God.”+ Concerning the 
resort to violent measures for the advancement of religion, 
Athanasius finely remarks,t “Tt is an evidence that they 
want confidence in their own faith, when they use force, 
and constrain men against their wills. So Satan, because 
there is no truth in him, wherever he gains admittance, 
pays away with hatchet and sword. But the Saviour is 
so gentle that he teaches, it is true, ‘Will any one come 
after me, and who will be my disciple?” while he 
none to whom he comes, but only knocks at the door of the 
soul, and says, ‘Open to me, my sister ;’ and if the door is 
opened, he goes in. But if any one is unwilling to open, he 
withdraws; for the truth is not preached by sword and 
javelin, nor by armies, but by persuasion and admonition.§ 

[ow ean there be anything like persuasion where the fear of 
the emperor rules? How can: there be anything like admoni- 
tion where he who contradicts has to expect banishment and 

* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. XIX. c. 10. 

+ C. Constant. im r. lib, c. 10. t Hist. Avian. s. 3. 

§ 'Ov gig Eipew A Arm AM Bie ergerirer 5 ddnhia sarayytdicns, 
Ara wile no) eyußeunig, 
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death?” Says the same writer in another place,® “ It is the 
character of true piety, not to force, but to convince ; since 
our Lord himself forced no man, but left free the choice of 
each individual, saying to all, ‘ If any man will, let him come 
after me;’ but to his disciples, ‘Will ye also go away ?’” 
The men who expressed such truths with Christian boldness 
were thinking indeed, in this case, not so much of the conduct 
of the emperor towards the pagans as of his conduct towards 
the contending parties of the Christian church; their own 
interest (for they belonged to a party which lay under the 
constraint of outward power) coincided in this case with what 
the spirit of Christianity requires; and hence they might the 
more readily perceive this, and be led to make it a prominent 
point in opposition to the prevailing sentiments of their time. 
It is plain that the same could have been said also concerning 
the emperor’s conduct towards the pagans; but it may be 
justly questioned whether they would have been equally free 
to recognise and proclaim the same truths in this wider appli- 
cation, It is certain, at least, that many of the fathers were 
actuated by another spirit than this Christian one: they were 
concerned only for the outward suppression of paganism, 
without considering whether the means employed for this pur- 
pose agreed with the spirit of the gospel, and were suited to 
destroy paganism in the hearts of men. Julius Firmicus 
Mater , thus addresses the emperors Constantius and Con- 
stans: “ Take off without scruple the decorations of the tem- 
ples; use all their consecrated gifts for your own profit, and 
that of the Lord. After destroying the temples, ye are, by 
the power of God, exalted higher.” He paid homage to the 
error, so ruinous to the emperors, which led them to imagine 
that, by merely destroying the outward monuments of pagan- 
ism, they proved themselves to be Christians, and secured the 
divine favour. He also describes the political success of the 
emperors in the usual style of exaggerated flattery, peculiar 
to the panegyrists of the age, and says nothing of their mis- 
fortunes, He next invites them to punish idolatry, and 
assures them that the divine law required them to suppress all 


* Hist. Arian. a. 67. 
+ Concerning whom we shall speak farther in another place, under 
the head of the Apologists. 
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iem by force.* Forgetting the spirit which it became 
Chrstinns to cherish, and by what means the Christian church 
had overcome all earthly powers that had opposed her and 
finally rendered them subservient to her own interests, he 
employs those passages of the Old Testament which threatened 
with the punishment of death those who became idolaters from 
among the people of God, to show how Christian emperors 
shoule _ with de same class of men. Worldly-minded 
bishops, who ir proceedings cat name of the 
Lard to be blasphemed among the ¢ Gentiles, such a Georgius 
lexandria, raged , and stood to 
ee 
court enabled them to procure, with the favour of the prince, 
and titles, and stations of honour, the hypocrisy of those who 
accounted earthly things of more value than divine.f 
If we consider more closely the relation, as it now stood, of 
Christianity to paganism in the Roman empire, we cannot fail 
to see that a reaction of the latter, to recover itself from its 
depression, was already prepared. As nothing can be more 
hurtful to the cause of truth than attempting to support and 
further it by some other power than its own, thus converting 
truth itself into a falsehood; so nothing, on the other hand, 
can contribute more to promote the cause of error than raising 
up martyrs for it, and thus lending it the appearance of truth. 
* C. 30. Ut severitas vestra idololatrie facinus omnifariam per- 
FT ibanius doubtless expresses what he had seized from the life of 
the times, when he says, speaking of a certain Aristophanes, who, even 


under the reign of Constantius, had continued steadfast in the 
obtained from 


Egypt, what power with the eunuchs of the court, and with the emy 
if, not Georgius have procured for him? Teer wa dr 


weizur Mlyorces dev) enden cis xaeples 5 clan ein by singen 
wh dndewnes dwipgny Inge; tee dr TS, ei 


exemption from the burdens of the state, and to secure powerful con- 

nectioas, „men who were satisfied with any ered, provided ouly they 

‘burdens, tain their connections 

with those in power: “Eas menir dir a nal ar dotpar 
Now Igor, Sthanas, hist Arlanor ad monde, 28 
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It certainly had been possible for paganism, under the exist- 

eg clremslanvoce to Canvas ance atthe religious system, 
which consisted of the old popular superstition, coming out in 
a new dress from the school of pompous mystical sophists and 
Conceited rhetoricians, bad not besn in itself 90 u un- 
substantial and powerless; an idle gewgaw, hardly capable of 
imparting to any soul enthusiasm enough to become a 

Many had hypocritically assumed the profession of Christi- 
anity, while re they were still it dach ned tn Gear or 
were ready to adopt any religion wl to be in 
favour at court; others had framed a system for themselves, 
mixed up of paganism and Christianity, in which often 
there was nothing more than merely an exchange of pagan for 
Christian names—in which only Christian forme and ceremonies 
were substituted in place of the pagan, and from which, under a 
change of circumstances, it would not be difficult to retreat 
back to paganism. The passions which in controversial dis- 
putes excited the Christians to rail at each other; the impure 
motives which crept in on these occasions, especially through 
the influence of the court; the zeal for a formal orthodoxy 
and church ceremonial among so many who in their lives 
manifested a spirit so different from that of the gospel—all 
this must have served to give support to the false accusations 
against Christianity current among the pagans; as in the 
earlier times the effects of the gospel on the lives of its fol- 
lowers had tended to further its progress. Thus 4 heathen 
party had kept itself alive, which, in its fanaticism, rising 
under the pressure of distress, and taking advantage of all that 
was bad in the Christian church, flattered itself with the hope 
of one day seeing the worship of its gods vietoriously restored. 

The spirit which for the most part animated this party was 
by no means a purely religious fanaticism. It was a blind love 
for the old antiquities of Greece and Rome; for Grecian art 
and science, which, to these pagans, seemed, not without rea- 
son, to be closely “connected with the old religion. It was 
their enthusiastic attachment to everything connected with 
the old Greek and Roman manners which filled them with 
hatred to Christianity,—a religion which introduced a new, 
spiritual, and to them unintelligible, creation. Hence it was 
that paganism found its most Gealous promoters among the 
Thetoricians, philosophers, and men of learning ; and that the 
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attachment to it lingered especially in many of the ancient and 
noble families of Greece and Rome. The rhetoricians who 
made an open profession of paganism, or who, although they 
professed Christianity, were pagans at heart, had opportunities 
enough, although they did not venture publicly to attack the 
latter in their lectures, yet, in expounding the ancient authors, 
to communicate imperceptibly to the minds of the youth a 
direction hostile to Christianity. What we have already re- 
marked with reference to the preceding period still continued 
to be true—that the religious symbolism, derived from the 
Neo-Platonie philosophy, was the most important means re- 
sorted to for dressing out ism as a rival of Christiani i 
and for imparting an artificial life to that which was al 
effete. Speculative ideas and mystical intuitions were to infuse 
into the old insipid superstition a higher meaning. ea 
and the low traffic in boastful mysteries, contributed 
also to attract and enchain, by their deceptive arte ma many 
minds, influenced more by a vain curiosity, which would pene- 
trate into what lies beyond the province of the human mind, 
than by any true religious need. Yet in art and science there 
was nothing truly creative which could spring any longer out 
of the withered trunk of paganism. All the creative power 
dwelt in Christianity. This alone could impart the spirit of 
a new life into the forms borrowed from the Grecian art and 
science. Those who, instead of yielding to the new creation 
by which everything was to be restored to the freshness of 

routh, mourned over the grave of the ancient world, which 
Yad lo long since perished, could do nothing more than form an 
idle patchwork out of the old fragments of rhetoric, philo- 

y, and literature. 
m what has now been said, it is easy to see that, should 
a pagan emperor once more ascend the throne, this Paganism 
would make another attempt to gain the supremacy ; since for 
the moment everything in fact depended upon the will of the 
emperor, although indeed no human will had the power of 
actually calling back to life what was already dead. And to 
this very end, that a pagan emperor should once more be 
established on the throne, Constantius was to prove the instru- 
ment,—Constantius, who had ever been the chief cause of 
mischief to the Christian church, for which he displayed so 
much zeal. 2 
E 
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‘The new emperor was Julian, the nephew of Constantius, 
whose desertion to paganism admits of an ex] n, 
both from the peculiarity of his character, and his course 
of life and education. In-fact, a very slight turn seemed all 
that was necessary to change the peculiar bent, manifested by 
the whole family of Constantines for the outward show and 
form of religion, from Christianity to paganism ; and this turn 
Julian took from his earliest youth. Having lost as it is said, 
early in life, his nearest relatives, through the jealousy of his 
uncle, who discarded the natural feelings of kindred, this cir- 
cumstance would leave on the mind of Julian no very favour- 
able impression of the religion which prevailed at the imperial 
court, and for which Constantius manifested such excessive 
zeal; although, at the time this took place, he was too young 
to be conscious of any such impression. Every pains was taken 
to keep him away, while a boy and a young man, from the 
infection of paganism, and to fasten him to Christianity. ‘This 
was done as well from political as from religious motives, since 
any connection of the prince with the pagan party might prove 
dangerous to the state. But the right means were not chosen 
to secure this end. What was thus forced upon him could not 
easily take root in a mind which naturally hated constraint. 
This careful surveillance would only have the natural effect 
to excite his longing after that which they were so anxious to 
keep from him, And the men, too, whom the court employed 
as its instruments, were not such as would be likely to scatter 
in the mind of Julian the seeds of a thorough Christianity, 
and to leave impressions on his heart calculated to give a de- 
cided Christian direction to his inner life. It was in a diligent 
attention to those outward religious forms which busy the 

imuggoation that he and his toe Gallus were chiefly exer- 

while pursuing their education under vigilant masters, 
in the solitude of Macellum, a country seat in Cappadocia. 
Their very sports were made to wear the colour of devotional 
exercises ; as when they were taught to emulate each other in 
erecting a chapel over the tomb of Mamas, a pretended mar- 
tyr, held in special veneration throughout this district. The 
boys might easily become accustomed to all this; and, unless 
some mightier reaction took place in the inmost recesses of 
the mind, the habits thus formed might become fixed, as they 
actually were in the case of Gallus; but not so, where a 
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mightier influence than religious mechanism began to work in 
an opposite direction, as in the case of Julian. 

Both are said to have been educated as ecclesiastics; they 
were consecrated as pre-lectors in the church, little as the 
disposition of either one of them was suited for the clerical pro- 
fession. This office, which had been given to Julian when 
young, must have made him quite familiar with the scriptures; 
and the writings of Julian do actually show that he possessed 
a ready acquaintance with the letter of the scriptures; but of 
what avail could that be when his mind had taken a direction 
which unfitted him altogether for entering into their inward 
meaning, and his heart was ever wholly disinclined from sub- 
mitting to the doctrines which they taught? Homer, on the 
other hand, was expounded to him bya man much more skilful 
in imparting to the imagination of the young student an en- 
thusiasm for his author, than the clergy had proved to be in 
implanting a love of the divine word in his heart. This was 
Nicocles, a civilian, enthusiastically devoted to the Grecian 
literature, who, after the fashion of the Platonists of that 
period, contemplated Homer, through the medium of an alle- 
gorical interpretation, as the guide to a higher wisdom.* 

bably, in his own convictions, he was a pagan,t although 
he might not openly avow this to be the case; and we may 
well conceive that such a person was far more fitted to dis- 
seminate imperceptibly in the mind of the young student 
something hostile to Christianity, than to cherish in him the 
Christian tendency. Besides, e light in which such an in- 
structor must have taught him to contemplate Homer would 
not be likely to harmonize with Christianity. Two heteroge- 
neous and hostile elements were here brought at once into his 
soul ; the one penetrated deeply, the other only touched lightly 
upon the surface. These two elements might, it is true, rest 
peaceably side by side; and the more so, the less deeply 
Christianity took hold of the life; but a conflict between them 
might afterwards easily be excited by outward causes, and a 
religion afterwards find its way to his soul, the medium of 
entrance for which had been prepared by that fundamental 


* Liban. Tesebuvrnde weds 'lovdsarin, Vol. I. p. 459. "Esdas Varig iss 


i 
” one Ha oc a nT hardly have bestowed on him so much 
praise in the passage just referred to. 
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element of his education. Thus he contracted a great fond- 
ness for the study of the ancient Greek poets and orators 
generally ; and this love for ancient literature next formed a 
point of transition to the love of ancient paganism, as the 
living spring of this literature, the two things being in fact 
intimately connected in the view of the pagan party among 
the learned. It was said, indeed, that the ancient literature 
had sunk with the ancient religion, and that the disgrace of 
that literature had followed close after the degradation of the 
temples in the time of Constantine ;—a complaint which in 
one respect was Wholly groundless, inasmuch as this literature, 
without inward life, long carried within it the germ of its 
own decay, and nothing but Christianity remained to infuse 
new life into the dead bones of antiquity.® 

‘After six years’ residence at the country sent in Cappadocia, 
Julian was called in the year 350 to Constantinople, where 
he occupied himself exclusively with literary pursuits. Here 
he was not allowed to avail himself of the instructions of the 
rhetorieian Libanius, who openly acknowledged himself a 
pagan; but the rhetorician Ecebolius, a man of less elevated 
mind, who accommodated his religion to the air of the court, 
and who, under Constantius, was a zealous Christian and a 
violent antagonist of paganism, while under Julian he became 
an equally zealous pagan and antagonist of Christianity, 
obtained, as the reward of his hypocrisy, the charge of the 
prince’s education. How could such an instructor imbue 
the youthful mind of his pupil with the love of Christianity ? 

The foolish Constantius, who must be so often deceived and 
led to act contrary to his own interests where he thought that 
he was doing the utmost to promote them, was afraid to leave 





* Libanias, not without reason, says to Julian, ‘Oe: xal weis cyst 
cis hain ie’ ivan leoddns vbr adver. Teds Qurnriz, Vol. I. p. 405, 
aa) evyyion cabra & » Hage wei Ady. Vol. IIL, p. 437. 

+ Liban, epitaph. Julian, vol. L p. 526, Zepwris vis womgis wo nun 
Ayogtin cobs ads wustin thes ohn olen. Socrates (1. III. c. 1) mentions 
his name. The sane writer also relates the rest which is noticed in the 
text, and moreover adds, that after Julian's death he was for once more 
playing the Christian, aud proposed to subject himself to the penance of 
the church, that he might be again admitted to its communion ; that be 
prostrated bimself on the earth before the door of the church, and called 
out to the people,“ Tread me under foot; I am the senseless salt,”” 
warncarl wt, 73 dAas ri dvaiednen, Socrat. 1. III. c. 18. 
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& young prince, that already began to attract a good deal of 
attention, behind aga at Constantinople, while he himself 
went to the West on his expedition against Magnentius. He 
gave him leave, therefore, to visit Nicomedia, in Bithynia, 
for the purpose of prosecuting his literary pursuits at a 
flourishing seat of , where several distinguished rheto- 
ricians were teachers. Yet there he was exposed much more 
to the infection of paganiam than at Constantinople, where 
fear and worldly interest induced even those who were pagans 
at heart to wear the mask of Christianity. He was obliged 
to ‘ise, on departing onstantinople, that he would 
not attend the lectures of the pagan Libanius, who also then 
taught at Nicomedia. But the prohibition, as might be ex- 
pected, served only to stimulate his curiosity ; and he con- 
trived to procure copies of the lectures of Libanius, which 
indeed, if we may judge from his writings that remain, barren. 
as they were of ideas and sentiments, dry in their contents, 
and rich only in the ornaments of rhetoric, could have attrac- 
tions only for a very disordered mind, unaccustomed to heal! 
nourishment, weaned from simplicity, and easily pleased wi 
the glare of superficial ornament. ‘The gratification which 
he found in the lectures of Libanius doubtless brought him 
gradually into connection with the whole pagan party. At 
its head stood at that time, along with the r] ici the 
Platonists, who had schools in Asia Minor, particularly at 
Pergamos. The most renowned among these Platonists were 
the old Aödesius, Chrysanthius, Eusebius, Maximus. The 
Jast-mentioned was also an adroit juggler, who boasted of his 
power to do great things by means of supernatural ts. 
"These Platonists maintained a close correspondence with the 
at Nicomedia. To gain over a young man who was 
destined to hold so important a position in the state was natu- 
rally ded by them as a great object, worthy of the most 
skilful fesse. t may easily be conceived that the mind of 
Julian, already perverted and rr by his rhetorical 
edueation, and eagerly catching at the glitter and pomp of 
words, would be more strongly attracted by the dainty philo- 
sophico-mystical paganism which these people set forth—by 
their high-sounding phrases about the heavenly derivation of 
the soul, its debasement to matter, its bondage and its freedom, 
and by their pretended clearing up of the doctrine concerning 
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and demons—than by the simple gospel, even if this had 
ee preached to him. But the Christianity which he actually 
|, a Christianity that turned wholly on externals, could 
easily make the transition to paganism. now gave him 
proofs of the pagan art of divination, which surprised 
deceived him. They showed him predictions * of an approach- 
ing triumph of the and, indeed, flattered him with the 
hope that he hit was the destined instrument to achieve 
it. The test influence over him was possessed by the 
braggart Maximus, who had come over from Ephesus; for 
he was precisely the man to entrap a youth like Julian, He 
took him along with him to Ionia; and there, in the society 
of Neo-Platonic philosophers and hierophants, the work be- 
gun at Nicomedia was finished. Julian was converted, from 
being an outward Christian, with a secret leaning to paganism, 
of which perhaps he was himself unconscious, into a decided 
and zealous pagan.t 


* To this Libanins alludes in ep. 701, when, under Julian's reigu, he 
writes: Niv wis dawhiag ed mgurie, ed pls deylepen, vd R parering 
Syenautons. 

'} Here especially the narratives of Libanins, who was then a 
hetorician at Nicomedia, and in part an eye-witness of the facts, are of 
weight Me m. weis “levdusrér, vol. I, p. 408. Respecting Julian’s 
resic in Ni is are 





rtion of Juliar historg ; 
Yet these accounts contain a good deal which serves to illustrate 
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Although Julian had special reasons for concealing his con 
version to paganism, which, if it became known to Constan- 
tius, might have cost him his life, yet he could not avoid ex- 
citing suspicions with regard to his connections in Ionia, His 
brother Gallus, who happened to be at that time in the neigh- 
bourhood, heard reports which troubled him, But ZEtius, an 
ecclesiastic of Antioch, who was on friendly terms with Julian, 

wuieted his sugpicions by informing him that Julian frequented 
the churches, and especially the chapels of the martyrs; ® 
and since it can hardly be supposed that Etius invented this 
story merely to soothe Gallus, it may hence be gathered to 
what arts of dissimulation Julian descended. The assassina- 
tion of Gallus (in’354); the danger in which he was himself 
for a long time involved through the jealousy of Constantius ; 
the imprisonment in which he was held—all this could only 
serve to render the Byzantine court, and the Christianity 
which was here worn for a show, still more hateful to him. 
‘The ever-deluded Constantius finally gave him permission to 
reside for some time at Athens, the ancient flourishing seat 
of literary studiesand Hellenism.f Pagan priests, hierophants, 


characters of both Julian and Maximus, When Chrysanthius first tells 
the young man about the magical arts of Maximus (how by his forms of 
incantation he had cansed the statue of Hecate to laugh, and the torches 
in her hands to kindle of themselves), as it is said, for the purpose of 
warning, him against these thing, so foreign from the pare spiritual 
philosophy, Julian exclaims Keep to your books; you have shown 
A Ephen. "Something like this may perhay have hapend, mh 
at esus. like this may 1, 

the Line pace, and eifeumstanees a here Bot eornecdy sated. The 
warning letter which Gallus wrote to Julian during the residence of the 
latter in Tonia, because the reports that Julian had gone over to 
paganism had excited his alarm, agrees with the above account; as also 
the remark of Julian in his proclamation to the Athenians, that he was 
a zealous and decided Christian until his one-and-twentieth year ; for 
this would coincide with the time of his residence in Nicomedia, with 
the year 351; though it ought to be taken into consideration that this 
cannot well be understood literally, and that Julian himself perhaps 
would not be able distinctly to recall that ‘which had taken place in his 


mind by gradual and sive changes. 
202 He ener of Gees to Soll Tolan, opp. 454, 


MER chs ins WAAR, ma) xuitmir wi evraprashinns rs vobren 
twanivan ne) eumyigm. 
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and rhetoricians, here combined their efforts to stimulate his 
zeal in the cause of paganism ; pagan youth were his com- 
panions ; and he became the secret hope of the whole pagan 


PW hile Julian, already elevated to the dignity of Cesar, 
‘was carrying on the war in Gaul, his fear of the jealous temper 
of Constantius led him to adopt every possible expedient for 
keeping his pagan way of thinking concealed; and so, on the 
feast of Epiphany of the year 361, he assisted at the celebra- 
tion of the Christian worship at Vienna.* He was attended 
by only three men, who agreed with him in their religious 
views, and joined with him in his secret observance of the 
cultus,—a slave who was his librarian; his physician 
ibasius,t an enterprising man, whose pretended knowledge 
of magic, divination, and the interpretation of dreams, gave 
him great influence with Julian; and Sallustius, a learned 
civilian, whom the emperor had sent with him for the purpose 
of watching his proceedings, but who, by his friendly inti- 
macy with Julian, soon excited suspicion, and was removed. 

‘Thus the religious convictions of Julian had been rendered 
doubly dear to him by these measures of constraint, when, in 
the year 361, he was placed himself on the imperial throne, 
and found it in his power not only freely to express his true 
principles, but also to aim at remodelling after them the 
whole state of religion in the Roman empire. 

Perhaps beyond any one of his predecessors among the Ro- 
man emperors he made account of the office of supreme pontiff. 
He took special delight in offering multitudes of sacrifices and 
in slaughtering the victims with his own hand, and, by the 
great zeal which he manifested on these occasions, often ex- 
posed himself to the ridicule of the Christians. He laboured 
to found a mystical hierarchy, fashioned after his own Neo- 
Platonic ideas, leaving ample room, however, for the admis- 
sion of the old superstitions of paganism; a phenomenon of 


* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. XXI. 0.2. 

+ Comp. Julian, ep. ad Atheniens, Eunap. vit. Oribas. Eunapins 
sayy indeed, that he made Julian emperor, which probably has reference 
to those higher arts in which Oribasius was supposed to be a proficient. 
See the letter of Julian to Oribasias in his critical situation, where he 
also communicates to him a dream. Ep. XVII. Respecting Sallust, 
Zosim. 1. III. c. 9. Julian's consolatory address at taking leave of 
Sullust, orat. VIII, and ep. ad Athenienses. 
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which history farnishes many examples, where it isattempted, 
by means of some arbitrary speculative system, to infuse arti- 
ficial life into the dead form of an antiquated superstition. 
In is letter to a high priest Jalian declares himself an enemy 
to all innovation, especially in whatever pertains to the gods: 
The traditional laws of the country ought invariably ae 
observed from the beginning ; for these were manifestly given 
by the gods, otherwise they could not have been so excellent.”® 
‘e may learn from a set of instructions, which he probably 
drew up for the use of his priests, how he would attempt to 
restore the whole worship of images, and defend himself 
against the objections of the Christians : “ Out of the supreme 
unity emanated first the pure world of intelligence,t embracing 
the gods, who are exalted above all contact with sensible 
things, and who live only in pure spiritual intuition: the in- 
termediate link between these and the partly spiritual, partly 
sensual race of mankind, is formed by the eternal living 
images of those invisible gods in the heavens—viz. the divine 
souls veiled under the resplendent heavenly orbs, which visi- 
bly represent the former, and by which their influence is 
dit down to the earth. But since these great heavenly 
beings are still too far removed from the sensual race of man, 
and since, moreover, no sensual worship, such as is adapted 
to man’s sensual nature, can be paid to these, images of the 
have been invented on earth, in order that, by paying 
mage to them through these, we might thereby obtain their 
favour; just as those who pay homage to the emperors’ 
images obtain thereby the favour of the emperors, not because 
the emperors stand in need of such homage, but because, by 
showing our willingness in whatever it is possible for us to 
do, we evince the true piety of our dispositions. But who- 
ever, neglecting that which lies in his power, pretends to 
strive after what transcends his powers, only neglects the for- 
mer, without really being in earnest about the latter. If we 
are to offer God no sensible worship, because he is the self- 
sufficint Being, it would also follow that we must not praise 
him by words, nor honour him by our actions. Accuse us 
not of holding the gods to be wood, stone, and brass. When 
= Ep. LXIII. ad Theodos. Ssiyu chy zanrenlar by duties pir, be 
beds sim, Dig A by weis wpis weis huis. 
+ The xecpis sehen. 
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we look at the images of the gods, we ought not to see in 
them stone and wood ; but neither ought we to suppose that 
we see the gods themselves. We should not think of calling 
the images of the emperors stone, wood, and brass, nor the 
emperors themselves, but we should.call them images of the 
emperors. Now, whoever loves the emperor is pleased at 
beholding his image—whoever loves his child is pleased at 
beholding the image of his child. So whoever loves the gods 
looks with pleasure on their images, penetrated with awe to- 
wards those invisible beings that look down upon him.”* 
But what good could that man’s heart, whose necessities im- 
pelled him to seek after the fountain of salvation, and to whom 
religion was something more than a mere play of idle specu- 
lations or an entertainment of rhetoric or poetry, derive from 
all these fine-spun explanations? How great the difference 
between this religion, which, flattering man’s sensual nature, 
offers him the most beautiful forms, only that he may never 
come to the consciousness of what he is and of what he needs, 
and the religion which deprives man of every sensual prop 
to which he would fain cling in order to evade this sacrifice 
and self-renunciation, so that he may rise through faith in the 
only Redeemer, who has come down to him in order to raise 
him up to himself, to heaven, to that life which is hid in God, 
to the worship of God in spirit and in truth! And of what 
advantage were Julian’s explanations to the rude populace, 
who did not understand them? ‘They, at least, saw their 
gods in the images of wood, stone, and brass. The emperor, 
therefore, is right indeed, when, from his own point of view, 
he says that the Christians could not derive from the destruc- 
tion of the idols and of the temples under the former reigns 
any evidence against them, since everything that is transient 
and temporal must share the fate of the temporal. “ Let no 
one,” says he, “ refuse to believe in the gods, because he has 
seen or heard that some have committed sacrilege on the 
images of the gods and on the temples.” But against the 
popular superstition this evidence was after all by no means 
so feeble. And of this Julian himself seems to be aware— 
hence he is so indignant on the subject.t He proceeds next 

* See opp. Julian, fol. 293 seq. 

+ He appeals to the fact that at this time all the insults on the 
sanctuaries had met with due punishment, An argument which, we 
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to deduce the whole sensual pagan worship out of those 
general ideas: ‘“‘ We are bound,” he says, “to pay religious 
worship, not only to the images of the but also to the 
temples,—to the sacred groves and the altars. It is right, 
moreover, to honour the priests, as ministers of the gods, the 
mediators between us and the gods, who help to procure for 
us those blessings which flow to us from the gods, since it is 
they who sacrifice and pray for all.” Here indeed Julian 
needed only to transfer the ideas of the priesthood which he 
might have derived from his Christian education back again 
to the pagan soil which was most congenial to them. Very 
consistently, he required that even in unworthy priests the 
objected dignity of the priesthood should be honoured: “ So 
long as he sacrifices for us, and stands before the pode as our 
representative, we dre bound to look upon him with reverence 
and awe, as an organ of the gods most worthy of all honour. 
If the priest were only spirit, not soul and body together, he 
might uniformly maintain the same tenor of life. But since 
this is not so, the life which he devotes to his sacred functions 
must be distinguished from the rest. During the whole of 
that time he must live like a super-earthly being, be con- 
stantly in the temple, occupied with holy contemplations; he 
may uot go into any private house, visit any public place, nor 
even see a public magistrate elsewhere than in the temple. 
In performing the functions of his office he should also wear 
the most costly apparel.” The divine, therefore, was to be 
represented by earthly pomp—quite in accordance with the 
pagan way of thinking. 

‘The species of intellectual and moral culture which Julian 
would give to his priests had been, until now, foreign from the 
mechanical ritual of paganism. ‘The priest was to live a life 
worthy of the gods,—he was never to hear or to use any 


must allow, was often employed in like manner by the Christians; and 
which in no case proves anything, since God's judgments are unsearch- 
able to men. In many cases, without doubt, the divine judgments, so 
far as they had their ground in the uniform law of moral order in the 
world, could be very justly pointed out; and Julian was mistaken only 
in his interpretation of them, The depraved men who, under the reign 
of Constantine, had enriched themselves at the expense of the temples, 
met with the punishment of their wickedness; and sometimes Julian 
Himself did his own part to bring about these pretended punihments of 
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unbecoming language, nor to read any improper poet. It 
behoved him especially to occupy himself wholly with philo- 
sophy, and particularly with that which begins from the gods, 
as the philosophy of Pythagoras, of Plato and Aristotle, of 
Chrysippus and Zeno. The priest should restrict himself to 
those doctrines of philosophy which lead to piety ; and these, 
we must allow, make up a very meagre list: “ First, that the 
gods exist; next, that they take an interest in the affairs of 
this world; and next, that they bring no evil on men, that 
they are free from jealousy, not the enemies of mankind.” 
The last, he says, ought to have been taught by the Grecian 

poets, and by the prophets whom the Galileans admire. Thus 
to Julian, who had very superficial notions respecting the 
nature of God’s holiness, and of sin, which is opposed to it, 
everything said in the Old Testament of God’s vindictive 
justioe seemed jealousy and enmity to mankind. “ Of Epicu- 
Tus, of Pyrrho, the priest should read nothing ; indeed, it had 
been so ordered by the gods for the general good, that of 
the writings of these men the greatest part had already 

ished.” * 

Julian was obliged to borrow much from the Christian 
ehuch in order to bring about, by means of his spiritualized 

, a reaction against Christianity;—a thing which 
tould not last, however, but which must eventually turn to 
the advantage of Christianity. He wished to introduce the 
didaetie element from. the Christian church into his pagan 
forms of worship. Garlanded priests appeared upon the 
tribune, clothed in a purple mantle; it being the wish of 
Julian that, in performing the functions of their office, they 
should wear sumptuous vestments, and thereby command re- 
spect. + Here, in pompous language, they gave allegorical 

* In like manner as when Christian ecclesiastics were forbidden to 
read the writings of pagan authors or of the heretics. 

+ Gregory of Nazianzen pertinently remarks on the conduct of these 
pagans in this particular, “ I have often observed that they study after 
‘what is dignified and imposing, what surpasses the ordinary experience ; 
as if the common things of every day we mere easily despised, while the 
pompous and seemingly sublime ispired faith.” Teadaxed oi 
Type abrıis erwbefuuiren, ma} i imidm web Dura, de zei ply maison 
mal wile vb abnmrapperirer ixivres, eb D imyiymu na) durapineow 7d 
üfewireen. Gregor. Nazianz, orat. stelitent. I. vel orat. III. opp. I. 
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expositions of the pagan fables, expositions which the popu- 
lace did not understand, or which at least could not affect 
their hearts. 

Julian would not admit that there was anything of divine 
power in Christianity: he sought, therefore, to explain and 
to account for its spread by outward causes; and he endea- 
voured to make these available for the promotion of his own 
new pagan hierarchy, without duly “considering that these 
outward means were closely connected with the peculiar spirit 
of Christianity. In his letter to Arsacius,* supreme pontiff 
of Galatia, he says, what has especially contributed to the 
spread of atheism is philanthropy towards strangers, care for 
the burial of the dead, and an affected dignity of life (things, 
evidently, which had sprung of their own accord out of t 
peculiar influence of Christianity on the minds of men); 
Christian brotherly love, that tenderness of feeling which 
showed itself in honouring the memory of the dead, and the 
moral sobriety which was so opposed to pagan licentiousness.} 
“ All these things the pagans should make matters of earnest 
study. And let it not be thought enough if Arsacius himself 
leads a worthy life; } he must prevail upon the priests gene- 

* Eph. 49. 

t Beane in the fragment of the Instruction for a high priest, 
305. The Galileans, having observed that the poor were neglected by 
the priests, had taken care to pay special attention to these acts of 
philanthropy, and had thus enticed men to their ruin. In the same 
manner as men coax children with cakes, so they had commenced at 
once with the agape, with the liberal reception of strangers, and with 
the office of deacons —dpedpsves But wiis Asyopeivns na abras aydans za) 
dwolexgie xa) hanrlar cparitar—allading to the oldest institutions and 
arrangements of the church, From this point should begin the cure, 
In other words, then, Julian was in hopes ¢o bring over many to paganism 
by the distribution of money ; and doubtless, where there were so many 
whose highest object was the satisfaction of their earthly wants, he may 
not have calculated wrong. Constantine had in fact pursued 8 similar 
course (see above). To be sure, this method of conversion accords 
badly with Julian’s declamation—that the gods had respect only to the 
disposition of the heart. But there was a similar contradiction also 
‘between Constantine's proclamations and his conduct. 

t That, however, no great stress was laid on the moral character of 
those who were thought to assist towards restoring the pagan worshi 
and that sometimes the moral principles of those persons were extremely 
lax, may be shown from a passage in Libanius. He applauds it as a 
proof of the chastity of his Arietoplıanes, that he had never been guilty 
Of adultery,—daa’ by ais dgupivaus slp ’Appodieng Kuvelar eas vis Pürws 
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rally in Galatia to purme the same course, them 
from the priestly offi oe i th would not, wives, 
children, and si to et hoon of the 


gods; if would Pr their wives, servants, or sons to 
unite themselves with the Galileans. Their priests were not 
to visit the theatre nor the shops; they were not to engage 
in any unsuitable occupation.® In every city houses were 
to be established for the reception of eranges i (Eevodoxeia),t 
where not only pagans, but all others who needed assistance, 
might find entertainment. } To meet the expense of these 
establishments, he caused to be distributed among the priests 
thirty thousand measures of grain: and whatever was left, 
after they had provided for thelr ov own support, was to be dis- 
tributed among the strangers and paupers ; since it was shame- 
ful, he said, that no Jew ever begged, and that the godless 
Galileans, besides their own poor, supported those of the 
pagans, while the pagan poor obtained no assistance from 
their own people. He should also accustom the pagans 
themselves to such acts of kindness, and the pagan vi 
to offer their first fruits to the gods.§ The governors he 
should seldom see in his house ; for the most part he should 
only write to them. Whenever they made their entrance into 
the city, no priest should go out to meet them; but if they 
came to the temple, the priest might go out to meet them as 
far as the court. In that case, no guard should accompany 
them ; for as soon as he crossed the threshold of the sanc- 
tuary, the magistrate became a prit ivate man ; the priest was 
supreme in the interior of the tonaple.” 

"This last principle Julian applied to his own person, and 
not without reason, at that time; since he could not fail to 
remark that in the temples many paid more attention to the 


inoigite Andras. And yet he says, "Bye ply yay id! ipa dr auulmn 
ürumedeuiy bud var code een Pain dy wAnupsrle, pi A the Diger 
ior vin ba? Intiny etvaypiver rit eupperizespen, Vol. I. p- 

* Imitation of the laws of the church respecting the elergy. 

+ Imitation of the Christian Zw Mie and erangorpapii. 

It is easy to see Julian’s design in (m this, 

 Imitadon of the church collects and of the oblations among the 
Christians. To this imitation of the ecclesiastical regulations of the 
Christians in the founding of schools, in the institations of charity, in 
the epistolis formatis for travellers, and in the system of penance, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen very justly refers in orat. III. p. 102, 
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emperor than to the gods. Thus he was not pleased with the 
general salutation, “ Long live the emperor!” which broke 
forth when on a certain occasion he unexpectedly (as he sup- 
posed, although, perhaps, the assembled crowd had been long 
waiting only for him) appeared in the temple of Fortune at 
Constantinople ; and he therefore issued the following rescript 
to the people of that city: “ Whenever I appear unexpect- 
edly in the theatre, you are permitted to salute me with 
acclamations. But when I come unexpectedly into the temple, 
preserve quiet, and transfer your praises to the gods, or. 
rather the gods require no praise.” * 

The objective dignity of the priesthood Julian sought 
zealously to maintain. For example, an officer, whose duties 
were in some way or another connected with the administra- 
tion of the pagan cultus, had caused a pagan priest to be 
beaten, and on this ground was accused before the emperor 
by the high priest of his province. Julian severely repri- 
manded him for not respecting the priesthood, even in its 
unworthy representative, if such he were; and for having 
dared to expose to such violent treatment the priest before 
whom he was bound to rise even from his chair of office. 
Having observed probably that many, to please him, repre- 
sented themselves as cherishing different opinions from what 
they really entertained, he added, ‘Perhaps the bishops and 
presbyters of the Galileans sit with you, if not publicly out of 
regard to me, yet secretly in your house.” The individual 
here addressed was punished by being excluded for three 
months from all business which stood connected with the 
functions of the pagan priesthood.t 


* Published by Muratori, anecdoto Greeca. Patav. 1709, p. 332. Ei 
pels tis od Manger Addm slenddin, signutier, af Bi als od Hpe, chy heviar 
Ayres nal pariviynars ipar vas tigmuins tis weis Hous, wäre Bob bar 
cur tnuien ob xenferw. Muratori was of opinion that the «i, which 
the manuscript has here, originated in a misconception ; but the negation 
is required by the 3, by the whole construction of the passage, and by 
the sense. It is moreover altogether in Julian’s manner to conclu 
with a dignified phil ‘ical sentence of this sort, in whatever contra- 
diction it might stand with his superstition. 

+ Julian. ep. LXII. It is difficult to determine to whom this letter 
was addressed. From the condemning sentence, eür tis iyla yndir 
bey asi, it might be conjectured that the matter related to a priest; yet. 
the whole contents of letter contradict this supposition, The lan- 
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As Constantine caused the churches which had been de- 
stroyed in the Dioclesian persecution to be rebuilt, and re- 
stored to them the estates of which they had been deprived, 
so Julian undertook to pursue a similar course in regard to 
the temples which had been destroyed and plundered in the 
preceding reign. Many of the governors prosecuted this 
business with great ; some, led on by their own interest 
in the cause ; others, because they knew that b so doing they 
would in the surest and endet wer gain vour with the 

;peror. of the gods, which had been rescued 
from he hans of the Christians, were conveyed back to the 
temples in the midst of festive 

But, in rebuilding the temples, Julian did not proceed in 
the same upright and 1 honourable manner as Constantine had 
doue in restoring the churches. The latter, as we have 
remarked, had caused these to be rebuilt at his own expense; 
and he had indemnified those who had legally come into pos- 
session of the buildings belonging to the churches, or of the 
grounds upon which they stood. But Julian compelled the 

'hristians who had taken any share in the destruction of the 
temples during the preceding reign, or who perhaps were only 
accused of this by popular rumour, to be at the expense of 
rebuilding them. ‘To those who were required to give up 
property of this sort he allowed no indemnification; thus 
giving occasion to may ae of oppression and violence, 
resorted to against individual Christians under the pretence of 


guage, moreover, does not lead us to suppose that a mere excommeani- 
cation from the pagan ceremonies (sacris) is here meant. Hence I have 
represented the matter as it stands in the text. 
53 the festivities a the retortion of an image of Arte- 
zu TE 3 


ep. it certain Seleuens, 
probably held evil oes, « At present we behold altars, temples, sacred 


groves, and images of the gods, which have been decorated by you, but 
which will also decorate you and your posterity. Since you have so 
great allies, count the arrows of the godless race to be pointless (he should 


give himself no concern about the enmity of the Christians). ‘them 
fo weep, who have long time made merry with the better cause. You 
are bound to give thanks to the gods that they have caused you to become 
a father; wi thanks you must render to them, by helping to erect 
their prostrate temples,” ep. 680. 
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restoring the temples*—which oppressions sometimes fell on 
those who in the former reign had bees distinguished for their 
gentleness and forbearance, and the moderate use of the power 
which was in their hands. The letters of Libanius the rheto- 
rieian to Antioeh, in which he intercedes with the 
governors and priests in behalf of those who are said to have 
suffered under such acts of injustice, furnish indubitable evi- 
denee of this, while they redound to the honour of the man, 
in spite of his many foibles, who, zealous pagan as he wa 
so earnestly remonstrated against the injustiee done to the 
Christians.+ 


* See Sosomen, Hist.v.5. The edict was made known at Alexandria 
om the X. Mechir (4th of February), 362:—" Reddi idolia et neocoris et 
ablics rationi, qu preteritis temporibus illis eublata.” See the anony- 


p 69. 
1, Th to Henyehin, a priee at Antioch (op, 6); « That Lama no les 
delirous than you priewis ‘that the temples theald De preserved in 
beauty, you are aware of more “tan other Yell shuld be ailing 
Tint done by the destraction of houses, which be done if they 
remained standin; 1 





i 5 ee pr for it, sored 
sellers, ice wi 
allowed to all those who eae ter 


the temple worship, as he was about to ee ena | tennis of 
the Graces, and intended to collect the necessary 
from a certain Chr need Ben Bl pep a 
in the destruction of the temple, or had in some way come into 
oti eats thas trong te ater nto gre embarrsent. Tab Liba- 
itions for this individual, that he might be required to pay only 
‘half the sum at once, and permitted to discharge the remainder of the 
demand at a fature time. He entreats Bacchius to have some regard to 
JEmylianus, the father or relative of this Christian, who, aithongh the the 
‚power was in his hands, yet under the former reign had conducted hi 
toads the pags i vo much moderation: gh dr ear er 
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It was a topic on which Julian often declaimed that the 
only the disposition of their worshippers. He 

declared that no godless person ought to take part in the holy 
sacrifices, until he had purified his soul by Prager to the gods, 
and his body by the prescribed lustrations.* Yet he was quite 
satisfied if he could but induce goodly numbers to sacrifice, 
without troubling himself any further about their disposition ; 
and to promote this object he spared neither money nor places 


& judge at Antioch, in behalf of a certain Orion, who in the preceding 
reign had distinguished himself in a public office by his moderation, but 
‘who now was charged with having robbed the temples of their treasures, 
and, although he was quite poor, was called upon to pay large sums of 
onen, and, ax he fonnd himself unable to do this, was to be compelled to 
*Oon pvel bimacl ender the precelig reign tote mila and gene 
“Orion imself, under the ing reign, to be a mi 

our man; he did not fmitate those who made a bad use of their power, 
but, on the contrary, blamed them. But I have also heard from the 
citizens of Bostra that he neither made war against our worship, nor 
secated priests; and that he saved many from misery by the mild admi- 
nistration of his office, This man I have now seen cast down and full of 
distress. And shedding a flood of tears before he could give utterance to 
his words, he said, “I have bat just escaped from the hands of those to 
‘whom I have shown kindness. ‘Though I have done evil to no man when 


truth 
they are very far from hononring the gods by any such conduct as this 


‘selves to be burried along without reflection, and follow their imy 
instead of that which is right. He says, he made no robbery. But 
nting that he did, how is it that you now hope, when the whole 
been consumed, to find mines of gold in his skin?’ Ep. 731. 
® Ep. 52 ad Bostrenos, 
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of honour ; though we must admit that the Christian emperors 
had done the same thing, and in a manner still less becoming, 
with regard to Christianity." In this way, as a matter of 
course, many would be gained over, who, in the preceding 
reign, had been induced, by similar motives, to profess Chris- 
‘tianity; men who, as a father of this period (Asterius of 
-Amasea, in Pontus), remarks, changed their religion as easily 
as their dress.t In a discourse preached in the reign of one 
of the next succeeding emperors, the same contemporaneous 
writer describes this class of people as follows: “ How many 
abandoned the church, and ran to the altars? How many 
allowed themselves to be enticed to apostacy by the bait of 
honourable offices? Branded with disgrace, and despised, 
they wander about the cities, and are pointed at by the fi 
of scorn, as those who also have betrayed Christ for a few 
pieces of silver."t As Julian attached a superstitious value 
to sacrifices, he laboured, for nine months, to prevail upon the 
soldiers of the army which he was preparing against the Per- 
sians to offer to the gods. When the arts of persuasion had 
been tried in vain, he employed gold and silver for the pur- 
pose of buying over the soldiers to his views.§ 

‘His hatred of Christianity and of the Christians might of 
itself, it is true, have rendered Julian more favourably dis- 
posed towards Judaism and the Jews; but, as in everything 
he was glad to take the contrary course from that which had 


n pursued in the previous reign, it was agreeable, both to 


* Gregor. Nazianz. orat. funeb. in Cesar. oat X. fl. 1er. Teds pir 
apices eels WH Aka, wos N iweezicwy eos Di warcelas eines 
wAxeivs. 
” ‘Adv. Avaritiam, ed. Rulben. Antverp. 1615, p. 48. ‘ewig judeuy 
waxlas ein Ienenilav wersupurären. 
T See 1. c. Modestus, an officer of state, wlio had for a ‚long tim 
en the party of the emperor Constantine in opposition to liam 
ly in order Io acquire the favour of the latter, embraced nism, 
And obtained for this ‘not only pardon, but the prefecture of 
tinople, although Libanius writes to him, Id ea Air, ois rakes 
davpaton vir swadsyieas. Ep. 714. 
Tn Libanias ‘narrates in praise of the emperor, Epitaph. in Julian, 
578. He says on this occasion, “ By means of a small gain, 
the sollier obtained a greater one; by gold, the friendship of the gods, 
on whom depends the fortune of war.” Such was the religion of these 
persons, who, in contrast with the Christians, assumed the air of 
enlightened men! 


claims authority 

Old Testament, who, to all the ungodly, is a consuming fire, 
appeared to iim as an envious God, subject to human passions, 
He supposed there could be only two possible cases: either 
that the God whom the Jews worshipped was the universal 
Architect of the world, the Öypmeupyec to whom the other par- 
ticular divinities were subordinated ; in hich cane it was ony 


him as so selfish and intolerant; or else, that they had in 
reality had only a limited national God, whom they regarded, 
however, as that Supreme Being; just as the Gnostics main- 
tained that the Jews had confounded their Demiurge with the 
Supreme Deity.{ He seems to have inclined, for the most part, 
to the former view,—that the God of the Old Testament was, 
in truth, the great Architect and Ruler of the whole visible 
world, whom the pagans also worship under other names.f 

* Jalian. ap. Cyrill. c. Jolian. 1. X. p. 354. 

tL«LIV.f. 48, 155, where he calls the doctrine of a 4aös 


Inadens a BracQupin 
$ Ep. 63, p. 454, fragment. Epist. ad sacerdot. p. 295. Tür pv 
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Since, then, he entertained a high respect for the Jewish 
worship, as an ancient national institution, he conceived the 
wish to restore the Temple at Jerusalem, as a splendid memo- 
rial of his reign ; in doing which he perhaps hoped, also, that 
he should be able to defeat the prophecy of Jesus, although 
this had already been fully accomplished. He expended vast 
sums upon this object ; but the work which had been under- 
taken with so much labour did not succeed. Volumes of fire, 
bursting forth from the subterranean vaults which had been 
‘opened, destroyed the unfinished labours, and frightened the 
workmen.* Alt h this may have proceeded natural 
causes, yet might it be a warning rebuke to the emperor that 
mo human will could rebuild what had once been destroyed by 
a divine judgment.t But he did not, on this account, as yet 
relinquish his pl Having relieved the Jews from the heavy 
impositions by which they hitherto had been oppressed, he 
invited them now, with minds free from anxiety, to implore 
their great God, who could turn everything to the advantage 
of his government, that, after a having brought the Persian war 
to a successful termination, he might be enabled, with them, 


blo Sons ward in pean eqapican dB Unyioon nocin ai Bi 
des car en a rigen ‘dwenaliges wer Iyauurion pabhwacs. 
F. 306, Cyril. 6 alien. 1. 

'he ‘historisa Ammianes Marcellians, who was not a Christian, 
gives the simplest and moet impartial aosoest of tis event LEXIE 
1: Metuendi globi fammorum fandamenta erebris assultibus 
crampentes, fecere locum deustis aliquoties operantibus  insccessum : 
hocque modo elemento destinatius repellente cessavit incey The 

Een ing from 





las seston to the Oaarean Ag 
and the position which Ammianus Marcellinus gives to this event might 
seem to favour this view. But as the above-cited letter of Julian must 
have been written after the frustration of the plan for rebuilding of the 
‘temple, and that Ieter cannot be in so late a period, this ciream- 
bead would stand opposed a determination of the chronological 


4 That is, in case the letter mentioned in what follows in the text was 
written after the frustrated attempt to rebuild the temple, which is indeed 
‘possible, although the contrary is generally assumed to be the fact. 
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to dwell and worship the Almighty in the holy city Jerusalem, 
rebuilt by his labours.® 

As it respects Julian's conduct towards the Christians, he 
was not inclined by nature to cruel and violent measures. 
Besides, he was fond of assuming an air of philosophical tole- 
ration, and, in this particular respect, wished to present a 
direct contrast to the character of Constantius, who had occa- 
sioned so much evil by his fanatical and despotic spirit of 
persecution. Moreover, the Christian party was already so 
powerful, that violent measures might easily prove us 
to the public peace, which he sought to preserve. And Julian 
was wise enough to learn from the oft-repeated trials that 
persecution would but tend to increase the spread of Chris- 
tianity. ‘There were, moreover, examples, under his own reign, 
of individual Christians who, after having been exposed to 
ill-treatment, on account of their faith, from a fanatical pagan 
populace or cruel governors, and exhibited constancy under 
all their sufferings, became objects of universal reverence 
among the Christian population, and obtained the greatest 
influence; as was remarkably shown in the case of Marcus 
bishop of Arethusa in Syria. When, therefore, Libanius, in 
the letter which we have just cited, would restrain a governor 
from indulging in the cruel persecution of a Christian who 
had been accused of robbing the temples, he warned him thus: 
“Tf he is to die, then, in his chains, look well before you, 
and consider what will be the result. Take heed lest you 
bring upon us many others like Marcus. This Marcus was 
hung up, scourged, plucked in the beard, and bore all with 
constancy. He is now honoured as a god, and, wherever he 
appears, everybody is eager to take him by the hand. As the 
emperor is aware of this, he has not allowed the man to be exe- 
cuted, much as he is grieved at the destruction of the temple. 
Let the preservation of Marcus be a law for us.” ¢ 

* See ep. 25, £. 397. 

+ See Liban. ep. 731. The same Libanins says, in his Epitaph. in 
Julian, p, 562, that the Christians, in the beginning, of Julian's reign, 
expected to suffer similar persecutions as they did under the earlier 
emperors. Bat Julian, he observes, censured those measures, by which, 
after all, they could not attain their end. “For men may indeed bind 
the bodily sick in order to heal them, but a false opinion respecting the 
gods cannor be expelled by the kife and cantery. ‘Though the hand may 
offer incense, the soul is still dissatisfied with it, and there is only a 
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It may, indeed, be questioned, whether rational grounds, 
wise purposes, and humane feelings, would have availed 
anything against a fanaticism made up of such heterogeneous 
elements,—a fanaticism which is ever the most easily inclined 
to persecution,—whether they could have checked his natural 
disposition, which impelled him to violence wherever he 
met with opposition. Yet deep within his soul there existed 
another principle, which prompted him to bring back the 
erring to their own good, to the way of truth, though at first 
it might be against their will. This he undesignedly illus- 
trates in a reseript, issued by him in a state of mind very much 
excited by opposition, where he says, “It were right that 
these persons, like madmen, should be cured in spite of them- 
selves, Yet to all who are suffering under this sort of disease 
indulgence must be shown ; for I am of the opinion that we 
ought to instruct, and not punish, the unreasonable.” * How 
easily might it happen, under some particular outward excite- 
ment, that the principle to which the voice of reason and the 
feelings of humanity were still opposed should finally become 
the ruling one! 

‘At first, however, Julian was best pleased when, by covert 
attacks, in which indeed he often forgot what honesty and 
justice required even in an opponent, and what became the 
dignity of an emperor, he could injure the church, and under- 
mine its interests, by means which betrayed no hostile design. 
To this class of measures belongs that edict, well conceived 
for this purpose, by which, at the very beginning of his reign, 

eo vy Content and clergy who ray 
in the reign of tantius, and granted equal, toall 
parties of the Christian church. He might have found suffi- 
cient inducement for enacting such a law in the relation he 
stood in to the Christian church; for it was impossible for 
him to take the same interest in the controversies of the Chris- 
tians which Constantius had done. Although some among 
the Christian sects may have come nearer to his own views, 
in the character of their doctrinal opinions, than others—as 


seeming change. Some afterwards obtained pardon (thove who, yielding 
to force, had offered, and were afterwards restored to the fellowship of 
the church). But those who died for their convictions were honoured 
as gods.” Yet it is very evident that these truths were rather worn for 
a show than consistenly carried out, * Ep. 42. 
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were exposed to his hatred, on aosunt of their opposit 


paganism.t 

the mildness of his own government, in this respect, in direct 
contrast with the severity of Constantius. ‘I believed,” he 
says in a letter to the inhabitants of Bostra,t “the leading 
men of the Galileams would feel themselves more indebted to 
me than to my predecessors in the government; for it hap- 


Julian certainly entertained the hope,—a fact respecting 
Which both Ciristan amd pagan Hotorians are generalle 
agreed,—that the different parties of the Christians, who per- 
secuted each other with so much fury, would in this way 
each destroy the other. In this hope he was doomed to be 
disappointed; amd from the very nature of the case it could 
not be otherwise. Party passion among the Christians would, 
undoubtedly, never have risen to so high a pitch, had it not 
been for the interference of the state. As this disushing and 
<ircumscribing influence of a foreign power now away 

itself, and the church was left to follow out naturally its own 
development from witkia itself, the right relations were every- 
where more easily restored. No patronage of the Christian 
‚church by the civil power could have been so advantageous to 


* Thas, for instance, be praises Photinus, becanse his representation 
of Christ's person was more rational than the prevailing doctrine of the 
church. See the fragment of Julian's letter to Photinus in Facund. 
Hermian. defensio triam capitulor. 1. IV. p. 379. Sirmond. opp. t. II. £ 
376, ed. Venet. 1728. The special honour which he showed to the Arian 





putes, apinus diem che ax Suir. + Ep. 52. 
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it, under the then cirenmstances, as this indifference of the 
state towards all that transpired within its pale. 

The edict by which Julian recalled the bishops from their 
banishment may, without doubt, have been very indistinctly 
expressed ;* so that it could be understood to refer merely to 
their return into their country, ‘or also to their return to their 


liberty to act against those bishops whose influence seemed to 
him too powerful a oounterpoise to his own designs. To this 
Anand oe uae tnd energei Hrkap Athanasios of 


but only to their comtry. Yet Athanasius, it was alleged, 
Serie on by Hs ea ety et arrogated to himself what 


rary writer, and of which a fragment in au ancient Latin trans- 
ation has ‘been, published by Mattei, Össervazioni leticrari. Verona, 


Life. 

Where Julian might take advantage of the fact that various charges 
were brought alt Atanas which did dose barely to doctrine, 
‘passion at that time mixing everything up 

5 Yet Geronting, the prefect of Egypt, had sche himself authorized 
to recall Athanasius to his bishopric, (Seel. c.) 
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among them was called the episcopal throne. But this was not 
a little displeasing to that God-fearing people the Alexan- 
drians, By this God-fearing people Julian meant, of course, 
only the pagans, to whom, indeed, it could be no otherwise 
than in the ighest degree unpleasant that Athanasius should 
be bishop. soon as this letter* arrived at Alexandria, 
Athanasius was commanded to leave the city, under the threat 
of far severer punishments. Sorely vexed must have been 
Julian when he found that the diseased . portion, as he 
expressed it, of the Alexandrians (the Christians), showed no 
disposition to follow the healthy portion (the pagans); but 
the diseased part, who in fact constituted by far the majority, 
ventured to call themselves the city, and, in the name of the 
whole city of Alexandria, to send him a petition, in which the 
community besought him that their bishop might be spared to 
them. In a declamatory lettert he not only rejected their 
request, but immediately banished Athanasius from the whole 
province of Egypt. His remarks to the Alexandrians on this 
occasion show how little he knew what the heart of man, 
thirsting after righteousness, requires, and what religion is 
designed to bestow on man,—how accustomed he was to con- 
found worldly and spiritual things. “ Tell me,” says he to 
them, “ what good have they ever done to your city, who have 
now introduced among you this new proclamation? Your 
founder was Alexander the Macedonian, who, indeed, ought 
not to be brought into comparison with any of these; nay, not 
even with the Hebrews, who were far superior to these.” He 
then goes on to rebuke them severely for refusing to worship 
the god visible to all, the Sun, whose powerful and benign 
influence they must all experience; and for thinking them- 
selves bound to receive ‘Jesus, whom neither they nor their 
fathers had seen, as the God-Logos. He descends to rude and 
vulgar language, equally unbecoming a philosopher and an 
emperor, in speaking of the great man whom he ridiculed,f 
without a sense to appreciate the spirit which actuated him; 
and yet the anger he shows towards him proves how much he 
dreaded his influence. In this letter he assigns, it is true, 


* See ep. 26. + Ep. 51. 

} He styles him a man who deserved not to be called a man, a miser- 
able little man—sopwwlrxes sbesaés—alluding probably to his bodily 
‘stature. 
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political ‘reasons as his motives for banishing Athanasius : 
‘¢ Tt was a dangerous thing for so cunning and restless a man 
to be-at the head of the people.” Yet, in his letter to the 
prefect of Egypt, he betrays the true cause of his displeasure 
against the man, expressing his vexation that, through the 
influence of Athanasius, all the gods should be despised ; and 
declaring that nothing would give him greater joy than to hear 
that Athanasius, the godless wretch who had dared under his 
reign to baptize noble Grecian women, was banished from 
every district of Egypt.® . 

Julian descended to many an unworthy trick for the pur- 
pose of bringing men, without a resort to forcible measures, to 
join against their will in the ceremonies of the pagan religion. 
"He caused his statues, which were set up in the public places, 
to be surrounded with emblems taken from the pagan religion. 
A Jupiter over his head reached down to him the purple 
mantle and the crown, while Mercury and Mars looked on 
with an approving smile. Whoever now paid obeisance, as 
was customary at that time, to the emperor's image, must at 
the same time testify respect to the gods; and whoever 
declined to do so was liable to be accused as a violator of the 
imperial authority. It ‚ht here be said that Julian, 
according to his own religious principles, was compelled 
to regard all the affairs of state as standing in this connection 
with religion; and was without any design, in this case, of 
injuring the conscience of the Christians. But, judging from 
the spirit which he evinces on other occasions, we may well 
believe him capable of such banter: and, at all events, if he 
understood the rights of conscience, he ought to have been 
more indulgent to the religious convictions of a majority of 
his subjects. In like manner, when he distributed from the 
imperial throne a donative among the soldiers, he had placed 
beside him a censer, with a dish of incense. He who would 
receive the donative from his hands must first cast some of the 
incense into the censer. This was to signify that he offered 
incense to the gods, whose images, perhaps, were standing 
somewhere near by. If Julian looked upon it as so important 
a thing, when, by the distribution of money, he could prevail 
upon his soldiers to sacrifice, it would doubtless gratify him, 
even when he could do no more than bring them to the me- 

* Ep + Sozom. v. 17. 


gain had overpowered ie 
ould easily lead them to another. But many were really 
not aware of what they had dene; and when they afterwards 


done at a festival which followed the distribution of the Jone 
tive, when, drinking to their comrades, as was customary on 
such oceasions, in the name of Christ, they were reminded 


of rhetoric and grammar, an i 
He supposed that Christimity could not dispense with these 
foreign supports; that, unless it had riated to its own 
the scientific culture of the Greeks, it would not 
‚vo spread so far; and that the scriptures, which the Chris- 
tians called divine, did not afford a sufficient fountain in itself 
of human cultivation, but that this must be derived by them 
from the creations of the gode whom they denied, from the 
literature of the Greeks. his work against Christianity, 
says Julian to the Christians, “ Why waste your energies 
on the literature of the heathens, if the reading of your own 
seriptures content you? Certainly you ought to be more 
solicitous to keep men from the former, than from eating the 
meat of the sacrifices ; for, according to Paul himself, the latter 
can harm no one; but, by those seienees, every noble spirit 
that nature has produced among you has been led to renounce 


* See Sozom. v. 17. Gregor. Naz. orat III. steliteat. i. fol. 85. 
According to the latter's asco, it took place when, at the conclu 
sion of the meal, the enp of cold water was handed round, and each, be- 
fore he drank, made over it the sign of the cross in the name of Christ. 
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your godless doctrine.” A. very bold aswertion, directly in 
the face of plain facts; such, for example, as that the most 
zealous students of the ancient writers were precisely those 
who had become the mest distinguished teachers of the church. 
But, if Julian really believed his own assertion, he must have 
vastly preferred that the Christians should teach the ancient 
classics than that they should explain the Bible to their 
youth. “ Let them,” said he, “try the experiment of instruct- 
ing a boy from the first in nothing but the Bible, and see if 
he would turn out anything better than a slave.” * 

‘The truth is, hewever, thet it was not the design of these 
ecriptures to serve as a means of human cultivation, but rather 
to impart the element of a divine life, without which no 
human cultivation can truly thrive,—an element whereby the 
human edueation becomes ennobled te a divime one. And 
what the spirit of these scriptures, wherever received in its 
parity, ean accomplish, independent of any means of human 
culture, is taught by the history of the effects of Christianity 
among the laity at all times—effects of which even Julian 

ight have found examples, if he had only inquired into what 
took plaee in the retirement of private life. Christianity, 
indeed, as Julian understood it,—a Christianity which consisted 
merely in a certain mechanical rowtine of outward actions, or 
in a system of formal and lifeless notione—was incapable of 
producing such effects, 

Ancient art and literature appeared to Julian, as we have 
already remarked, elosely conneeted with the worship of the 
gods; but it was unjust, and a manifest tyranny over con- 
science, to force these, his own subjective opinions, on all his 
subjects. It was a policy which unprejudiced them- 
selves—as, for example, Ammianus Marcellints t openly 
condemned. We see to what result this system of religion, 
at once sophistic and fanatical, could lead. “ How scanda- 
lous,” he declares in his law relating to this matter, “ that 
they should expressly teach that which they hold to be most 
detestable ; that they should entice away by their flatteries 
those to whom they would inculcate their own bad opinions ! 
All teachers, in whatever department they teach, should be 
honest men, and cherish in their soul no opinions at variance 





* C. Christian, L VII. p. 229. + LXkv.e 4. 
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with those which are publicly recognised.* But they, beyond 
all others, should be such who, as expounders of the ancient 
authors, exert an influence upon the education of the youth, 
whether they be rhetoricians, or marians, or, above all, 
sophists; } for they will be not of words only, but 
also of morals.” They might either avoid teaching what 
they themselves considered not good; or else, by thelr own 
act, first convince their pupils that none of the authors whom 
they explained erred and blasphemed in religion, as they had 
hitherto been accustomed to say. But in attempting to 

their subsistence in so dishonourable a manner, by means of 
the writings of those authors, they must confess themselves the 
most covetous of men, and ready to commit any meanness for 
a few drachms. 

Julian would have had good cause for this accusation, if 
Christians had consented to become pagan prieste, and, under 
this outward appearance, made sport of the pagan religion. 
the case was different when they gave instruction in such matters 
as in their own opinion stood in no connection whatever with 
religion, and at the same time openly avowed their Christian- 
ity ; so that it was at the pleasure of heathen parents, if they 
feared the influence of these teachers upon their children, to 
keep them away from such schools. We see here a most unjus- 
tifiable instance of arguing consequences, which all others 
must be oblij to adopt,  eoanse they seemed just as re- 
garded from the emperor's own religious point of view 3 but 
in this we must allow that Julian was by no means alone. He 
goes on to say, “ If they believe those men to be in error on 
the most important subjects, then let them go into the 
churches of the Galileans, and expound Matthew and Luke.” 
At the same time, however, he permitted the Christian youth 
to attend the schools of pagan teachers,t—a permission of 


Ka aula esis Iperig eh by of Yixcn Glew MEdeuara,—a 
i enc trove oe Sally Othe found nominal 
Julian, who was for establishing a pagan state-religion, was of 
of inconsistently expressed by Christian ‘magistrates, on the ground 

Of Christianity, ich should never be a state-religi 

+ The sophists, in the stricter sense of the word, who were to diffuse 
an influence into the whole literary and intellectual culture, were then 
distinguished from the rhetoricians in the more restricted sense of the 


+ Without troubling ourselves about manifestly exaggerated and 
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which he would of course be gratified to have them avail 
themselves, as he might hope they would be gained over by 
‘teachers to embrace their religion.* 

‘Two celebrated men of that age are known to us, who re- 
linquished their stations as rhetorical teachers for the sake of 
their faith ; Proseresius, a distinguished rhetorician at A thens,t 
and Fabius Marius Victorinus at Rome. The latter had 
shortly before embraced Christianity in his old age. He had 
been a diligent student of the Greek philosophy, and had 
translated several of the works of Plato into Latin. He was 
probably attached to the Neo-Platonic Hellenism, and was 
esteemed one of the most important pillars of the old reli- 
gion. But in his old age he became conscious of a craving 
after some more certain and stable ground of faith. He went 
to the study of the Bible, and examined it carefully. He was 
convinced of the truth of the divine doctrine; and in confi- 
dence informed the presbyter Simplicianus of Milan that 
he was at heart a Christian. The latter replied to him that 
he would not believe it until he saw him within a Chris- 
tian church. ‘“ What! then,” rejoined Victorinus, “do walls 
make Christians?” The truth was, however, that his heart 
still clung too strongly to the world,—he was not willing to 
sacrifice everything to the Lord; and it was this which pre- 
vented him from making a public profession. He was afraid 
of those zealous pagans, the noble Romans who were his dis- 
ciples, and with whom he stood in the highest consideration. 
But as the word entered more deeply into his heart, his own 
conscience forced him to a public profession; and he de- 
manded that it should be made in the most public manner, 
when, to spare his feelings, the presbyters of the church pro- 
posed to omit some part of the usual ceremony. After this it 
cost him no struggle to lay aside his rhetorical oflice.} 

The two earned Christians from Syria, Apollinaris, father 


inaccarate accounts, we confine ourselves simply to the words of Julian 


and to the narrative of the impartial Ammianus. 
= I suppose that in the passage above referred to, Ep. 42, the read- 
ing should be «iR 948y ma). . . . Otherwise the second oi required 


here would be wanting, and the sppropriate reference wonld be wantin, 
to the following antithesis. Besides in Julian, rd eargla is always 
to designate the national pagan sacra, ’ 

+t See Eunap. vit, Prowres. T. I. p. 92. 

} Angustin, Confession. |, VIII. c. 2 et seq. 
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exy 
oc julian hated especially the bishops, who were so active in 
propagating the faith ; and these would most ously have be 


policy 

could easily over the misguided people, if he was not 
ioraete Ey the bichope: And for the reasons just men- 

Senn Yatad chore all ochens by him were thene bidnope who 
had been zealous students of the Greek literature, and who 
applied this literature itself to the service of Christianity and 
the subversion of ; for imstance, those men with 
Dina Bein had studied at Athens, the two 
Baton of of Ceesarea, and Gregory of Nazian- 

zen ; Sindee ‘those who, under his reign, dared to employ Gre- 
cian science in combating ‘paganism and in defending Chris- 
tianity, meh un Apollinaria of odicea, and Divdorus bishop 

of Tarsus in Cicilia.t 


* The remarks of Socrates on this occasion, respecting the of 
the study of ancient literature, in order to the progressive culture 7 of 
Chetan church, are very correct. L. IIL e. 16. 
+ Well worthy of notice are the fieree declamations of Julian against 
this latter, in his letter to Photinus, of which Facundus of Hermiane has 
red to us the fragment already mentioned, in a bad Latin trane- 
en, Defens. triam eapitular. LIV. 979. He reproaches him with 
attended the school at Athens; there studied philosophy, music, 
nn ric ;tand thereby Armed his fags Sekt agnosie gle 
Hence he was punished the gods with consumption; for his sunken 
features, fall of wrinkles, and his emaciated body, were not, as those 
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In a very unworthy manner did he conduct himself towards 
Titus bishop of Bostra in Arabia. When he had made him re- 
sponsible for the preservation of the public peace-and order ih 
that city, where, on aceount of the excited state of feeling be- 
tween pagans and Christians, the slightest cause might lead 
to scenes of violence, the bishop, ina memorial drawn up in 
the name of the whole body of the clergy, and intended for 
their defenee, declared to him, “ Although the Chris Christians, on 
account of their numbers, might bid the pagans, 
yet they were restrained from disorders by the admonitions of 

the clergy.” Upon this Julian despatched a letter to the 
inhabitants of Bostra, in which he exhorted both parties, 
Christians and pagans, to maintain quiet and use forbearance 
towards each other; and then proceeds to describe the clergy ~ 
(whose condnet, indeed, in many countries, had, under former 
reigns, well deserved this reproach) as being the authors of 
all the disturbances, “ It is,” says he, “because they look 
back with longing to their farmer authority, becanse they are 
not permitted to hold tribunals, to dictate wills,* to seize 
upon the possessions of others, and appropriate the whole to 
their own uses, that they throw everything into confusion.” 
He next quotes to the Christian communities the above-cited 
declaration from the bishop’s letter, wrested out of its proper 
eonnection, for the purpose of representing him as their 
accuser, and of holding him up to their detestation. They 
ought, he said, to rise of their own accord against such an 
accusing bishop, and drive him from the city, and the masses 
should be united together. This latter hint, certainly, did. not 
agree well with his general exhortation to quiet; but it is 
easy to see that Julian hoped, if he could get them intoa 





wham he deceived would have it appear, the effects of his rigidly ascetic 
fe (of his wedwse ease but the just punishment of the gods. 


sie ‘ihe’ elamiien which befel 
tics. 
* Se low, inthe section concerning the consttion of the church, 
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quarrel with their bishop, to make them unite more easily 
with the pagans.® 
* Sometimes the bishops forgot the duties which, according 
to the Christian doctrine, they owed to the supreme magistrate, 
even +h a pagan, and gave the emperor just cause for 
ting them ; yet, in such cases, he did not do everything 
‘which in strict justice he might have done. In general he 
was more apt to be excited where anything was attempted in 
his reign against the Gods and their worship, than where the 
honour due to his person was attacked. Gregory bishop of 
Nazianzus, the old father of the celebrated Gregory, had 
allowed public prayers to be offered in the church against the 
emperor, as a godless man. The occasion of this, without much 
doubt, was, that the governor of the province had sent soldiers 
to tear down the church; but, opposed by the firmness of the 
old man, who failed, indeed, to unite to this quality the gen- 
tleness becoming the Christian and his own spiritual office, they 
did not venture to. make the attempt. The bishop Maris of 
Chalcedon, an old man almost blind, who had to be led about 
by the hand, seeing the emperor offering a sacrifice in the 
temple of Fortune at Constantinople, went in, and, burried on 
by his over-passionate zeal, publicly called him a renegade 
and an infidel. Julian forbore, it is true, from punishing such 
a violation of the duty of a subject, as he might justly have 
done; but he forgot, too, his own dignity, by indulging in 
vulgar sarcasms after his usual way ; and, bantering the old 
man on his blindness, said, ‘‘ Will not thy Galilean God, 
then, heal thee too? ”f 
It could not fail to be the case, however, that, even without 
instigation from Julian, in those cities where there still 
existed a considerable pagan party, and this party had not, 
till now, given loose to its pent-up fury, and where they had 
been exasperated by the violent proceedings of the bishops 
under the previous government, sanguinary tumults would 
sometimes arise. Thus it happened at Alexandria, soon after 


* Julian, ep. 52. It should be remarked, however, that Julian wrote 
this letter to Antioch in an excited state of mind, 

+ Gregor. Nazianz. orat. XIX. f. 308. 

t ‘This Sozomen (V. 4) cites a8 a fying story; bat many a bishop at 
that time might ventare to do this, and Julian’s conduet on the occasion 
is not unlike him; ‘so that the story may perhaps be true. 
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Julian’s accession to the throne. The bishop Georgius,a worldly 
man, of a violent and headstrong temper, who had been thrust 
by an armed force upon the community devoted to the bishop 
Athanasius, had administered his office after the same mdnner 
with its commencement ; and by his persecuting spirit towards 
all who thought differently from himself, by acting as a spy 
and an informer to the emperor Constantius, by misusing his 
influence at court for the gratification of his own passions, 
had made himself hateful to all parties except his own.* He 
had drawn upon himself the anger of the pagans, by destroy- 
ing splendid temples, by exposing the sanctuary of the Mithras 
worship to universal derision, and, finally, because be had been 
heard to say to his attendants, when passing by a temple at 
Tyche, “Haw much longer shall this tomb stand?” Scarcely 
had Julian’s accession to the throne become known at Alex- 
andria, when the pagan populace seized upon Georgius; upon 
the knight Dracontius, director of the mint ; and upon a third, 
who had also rendered himself hateful to the pagans; and 
threw them into prison. After they had been kept in prisun 
twenty-four days, the multitude together again. All 
three were murdered; the body of Georgius was carried 
through the city upon a camel, and, after being exposed to 
every indignity, was towards evening burnt.t Probably it 
was not pagans alone who engaged in this riot: at all events, 
the affair could never have been carried to such an extreme 
if Georgius had not made himself so universally hated. In 

uence of these riotous proceedings, Julian addressed to 
the Alexandrians one of his declamatory rescripts, censuring 
their conduct in most emphatic language; but he punished no 
one. So, too, in other similar cases, the emperor went no 
farther than words, which, however, were of little use, espe- 
cially as men were aware how much the emperor was pleased 
by any manifestation of zeal for the gods. He seems, in fact, 
in many cases, to have approved rather than rebuked the out- 
breaks of popular fury against those who had been guilty of 


* Ammianns Marcellinns says of him (1. XXII. c. 11), Professionis 
fue blitus que nihil nisi jostam sundet et lene, ad delatorum ansa 
feralia ii it, 


+ Sozom. V. 7; Ammian, Marcellin. XXII. 11; and the most accurate 
account in the above-cited anonymous life of Athanasius, p. 68. 
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destroying the temples, or who were unwilling to rebuild the 
temples which had been 

Marcus, a bishop of Arethusa, on Mount Lebanon, had in 
the preceding reign drawn upon himself the hatred of the 
pagan inhabitants, by causing the destruction of a magnificent 
temple, and by resorting to forcible measures to make con- 
verts, According to the law which Julian everywhere pub- 
lished,* he was, under these circumstances, bound to make 
good the value of the temple in money, or else to cause it te 

rebuilt. Being in no condition to do the former, and think- 
ing he could not conscientiously do the latter ; fearing, at the 
same time, for his life, amidst a ferocious populace, he betook 
himself to flight. As others, however, were involved in 
danger on his account, he turned back, and voluntarily 
offered himself to his enemies. The fanatical multitude now 
fell upon him; he was through the streets, treated 
with every sort of abuse, and at last given up to be made sport 
of by ungoverned schoolboys. When the old man had almost 
done breathing, they besmeared him with honey and other 
Jiquids, laid him in a basket, in which he was swung up in the 
air, and left to be preyed upon by bees and wasps. 
shamed his cruel enemies by the cool indifference which he 
exhibited under all his sufferings—an indifference, however, 
which seemed more that of the cynic than of the Christian. 
‘The governor, himself a pagan, is said to have represented to 
Julian what scandal it must occasion if they allowed them- 
selves to be outdone by the constancy of a weak old man; and 
the emperor finally commanded him to be set free; for it was 
not his wish to give the Christians any martyrs.t 

‘As Julian was in the habit of appointing zealous pagans to 
the high sacerdotal and civil offices, and as the latter were 
aware that nothing would serve better to ingratiate them with 
the emperor than zeal for the spread of paganism; as they , 
were incited by the double stimulus of their own fanaticiam, 
and of their wish to please the emperor; so it was a matter of 
course that individual instances of the oppression and perse- 

® See above. 


+ See above, the letter of Libanins, who confirms the asseverations of 
the Christian anthors, osumen, Socrates, Theodorets, and Gregory of 
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cution of Christians would easily happen, which might proceed 
even to cruelty. 

Julian became still more embittered against the Christians 
in the summer of 362, during his stay at Antioch. In this 
city Christianity had for a long time been the prevailing reli- 
gion ; insomuch that Libanius remarked on the spot, that only 
a few old men remained who were still familiar with the ancient 

pagan festivals, when Julian came to the government.® In 
capital of Asia, which, while maintaining the form 
ed ity, had become the scat of mingled oriental and 
Boman vplondoer, licentiousness and corruption of manners, 
Julian, the emperor, was resolved to affect the ancient simpli- 
city which was wholly abhorrent to the prevailing manners, 
and in such a place could only expose him to the jeers and sar 
casms of the disaffected the pagan worship, in 
hich he would fais act an cance ta his eihhet aly wate 
him ridiculous to the higher classes and hated by ws bet 
in this ancient Christian city. Frugal in his expenses 
maintenance of his court, he spared no cost in 
fices of all kinds. He often slaughtered a hecatomb of cattle; 
and it was his delight to bring the victims to the priests with 
his own hands, followed by a train of old women, who still 
clung to paganism. Wherever an ancient temple was to be 
found on the mountains around Antioch, Julian clambered to 
the spot, however stoep and ragged the path, for the purpose 


though the min Foured own. in tomate; and al the sten 
ıt protection under the roof of the temple, and 
h his attendants besought him to pay some regard to 
his -t ‘The greater his seal for the pagan worship, the 
mare confidently he had hoped that, when 


ny sf sai ane, a 
rl in it he re] its what might 
here perhaps only is respect present ig! 


+ . 1 XXU. 6. 12, ff, Augebantor Serimeclaram 
ritas immodice cam impensaram amplitudine antehac inusitata et gravi. 
‘The same writer relates that, owing to the vast multitade of sacrificial 
banquets, rioting and drunkenness were spread the soldiers. 
OW neu xadswin, obi Mefaren, 3 ph Am Dias naar Ir A werrigde 
ys bexunis. Liban. Monodia in Julian. vol. L. p. 513. 

+ Liban, presbent. Julian. vol. I. p. 476. 
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aries, which had so long been closed, were re-opened, he should 
witness the same enthusiasm among the people at Antioch by 
which he was inspired himself; and the more painful it must 
have been to him to find his expectations so completely disap- 
pointed. True, multitudes of the people and of the | higher 
classes assembled in the temples and groves which he visited ; 
not, however, for the sake of the gods, but for the purpose of 
seeing the emperor, and being seen by him, as he himself 
must have known. He was saluted on these occasions with the 
loud shout of “ Long live the emperor!” just as if he had 
made his appearance in the theatre. Hence he was led to ad- 
dress to the people of Antioch an admonitory discourse, com- 
plaining that they converted the temple into a theatre, to 
which they resorted rather for his own sake than on account 
of the gods.* Yet soon the voice of praise, with which he had 
been received out of respect for his person, was exchanged for 
that of mockery and disdain; for an injudicious regulation, 
the object of which was to force a reduction of the price of 
provisions to a degree disproportionate to the produce of the 
ear, and the result salt of which was directly the reverse of what 
hed been intended, made him hated both among the higher 
classes and the populace, and his attempts to injure Christian 
sanctuaries alienated the popular feeling ; and he was obliged 
to hear men express their longin; 5 br the return of: the 
Kappa and the Chi, that is, of the Teig of Constantius and 
Christianity.f 
One incident which made him extremely unpopular with 
the zealous Christians was this: In the grove of Daphne, 
about five miles from Antioch, but still reckoned as belonging 
to the suburbs of the city, stood a famous temple of Apollo ; 
and the fountain which flowed near by was said to possess 
virtues which communicated the gift of divination.t Hence 
an oracle of Apollo had sprung up on this spot. But, ever 
since the times of the emperor Hadrian, this fountain had 
been neglected and had gone to decay. With a view to 
suppress the old pagan cultus, as well as to check the dis- 


ee 344. Liban. de vita sua, p. 82. 
337. 
{Tow legend perhaps, in this and in similar cases, the exhilarat- 
ing nd Jntsiaing in oene ofthe exhalation of some mineral spring 
given occasion, 
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sipation which the amenity of this spot, famous as the seat of 
vicious pleasures, invited, Gallus, when governor of the pro- 
vince, had caused to be buried here the bones of the 
Babylas, and had erected church for the use of those who 
wished to perform their devotions at the tomb of the martyr. 
Julian cased the long-closed temple of Apollo to be re- 
opened, and surrounded it with a new and ifioent 
peristyle. Setting great value upon soothsaying of all kinds, 
he wished to restore also the ancient oracle, and directed the 
fountain to be cleared out. The priests now declared that 
the oracle could not go into operation, The god would give 
no response, on account of the vicinity of the dead; besides, 
according to the pagan notions, no dead body could be suf- 
fered to remain in contact with the holy place. Julian con- 
strued this as referring particularly to the neighbouring bones 
of Babylas; for the Christian worship among the tombe, as 
he called it, was his special abomination, and, above all, in 
the present case, so near to the shrine of his own Apollo. He 
caused the bones to be exhumated. Multitudes of Christians, 
young and old, men and women, now assembled to bear away 
the bones of the martyr, in solemn procession, to a place about 
forty stadia (five miles) distant; and, through the whole of 
the way, they chanted choral pealms which alluded to the 
vanity of idolatry. The whole throng joined with one voice 
in the wor “Confounded be all they that serve graven 
, and boast themselves in idols!”* Julian, who saw 
himself and his gods insulted at the same time, did not mani- 
fest on this occasion the philosophical calmness which he was 
so fond of exhibiting in other,cases of a like nature. He 
commanded the prefect Salustius to search out the guiltiest 
of those engaged in the tumult, and punish them severely. 
Salust, although a pagan, yet, from motives of humanity and 
prudence, reluctantly executed the command. He caused a 
number of individuals to be seized, but subjected only one, 
Theodorus, a young man, to torture. The latter continued 
firm and unmoved, and in the midst of his sufferings sang the 
pealms which the day before he had sung with the others 
in the procession.f Salust now reminded the emperor how 


* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. XXII. c. 13, 18. Sozom. V. 19. 
+ The presbyter Rufinus, who knew him when an old man at Antioch, 
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much the cause of the Christians gained by such constancy 
their suffering companions, This led to the release of 
young man and of all the rest.® 
When Julian, for the first time after so long 
restored the ancient feast of Apollo Daphnicus, he hi 
it would be celebrated by the inhabitants 
disley. But, as he Mayo in a surcantc: defence 


the reproaches peop! 
an lividual brought oil to kindle a lamp to the 
not one brought incense; not one a libation or a sacrifice. 
Bat one solitary priest appeared, bringi 
offering. ‘The emperor was greatly astoni 
this resalt ; he severely roprimanded the noble inhabitants of 
‚Antioch, who knew no better how to appreciate the restoration 
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and they were accused as the authors of the conflagration. 


relates that be told him Shat dur ‚all his he imagined he saw 
& young man standing by wiped a: ‘sweat and poured 
‚over him cold water. Bean vem Baek oe, . 
* Sosom. V. 20, 


+ The Misopogon, in allusion to the jokes on the long beard of the 


Misopogon. pam. 
P. 368, This passage deserves notice, imasmuch as we 

may woe hoe hi het Sallan wis well pware of the Ladifcrense ante 
faived by many of the higher class of the Antiochians towards the affairs 
of religion; and that he considered the females as the chief su of 
Christianity in the famifiee of euch person. Bee, below, a like asser- 
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He directed torture to be employed for the.purpose of findin, 
out the guilty, and exdered the grest chureh of Antioch wo be 
closed, to show his displeasure against the whole body of 
Christians.” Although judicial investigation conld elicit no 
evidence against the Christians, yet Julian did not give up 
his suspicions. He complained that the senate of Antioch 
had not done all in their power to detect the guilty.t The 
people of Antioch feared the worst; as we see from the dis- 
Courses delivered or written in their defence by Libanius. 
Julian exhibited on several occasions his excited state of 
feeling against the Christians. He said himself that, at a 
signal given by his own hand, the tombs of the martyrs in the 
neighbouring towns, together with the churches erected over 


the Judicial department in Syria a man of a passionate and 
naturally cruel disposition named Alexander. He is reported 
to have said that Alexander was not worthy of the office; but 
that the covetous and slanderous Antiochians deserved no 
better judge.§ It is evident, from particular instances of his 
conduct, that the administration of justice by this Alexander 
corresponded entirely with the natural character of the man. 
He took great pains to prevail on Christians to deny their 
faith. Many, indeed, suffered themselves to be induced by 
promises, persuasions, and threats, to sserifice; but the re- 
proaches and tears of their wives,—among whom, at Antioch, 
there seems to have been more true piety than among the 
men,—and the silence of night, suited to lead men to the 
recesses of their own hearts, roused their conscience, and they 
returned again to Christianity. This excited Alexander even 
to fury ; he not only persecuted these individuals, but asserted 
that they could not have gone eo far of themselves. He 
thought he could trace the frustration of all his efforts to 
propagate the worship of the geds to the secret plots of a 

'hristian. He was persuaded by the enemies of a certain 
Eusebius to believe that the whole mischief proceeded from 
him. This man was about to be thrown into prison and con- 


* Ammian. Marcellin. 1. XXII. c. 13. $ See Mii . Ps 361. 
$ Misopagon. p. 361. { Actaian, Marcin RTE e 2. 
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fined in chains; bat he succeeded in effecting his escape, and 
took refuge with the pagan rhetorician Libanius, whose friend- 
ship he had gained by the moderation and mildness of his 
conduct towards the pagans under the preceding reign. 
Libanius behaved in the same noble manner as he was ever 
accustomed to do in like cases. He boldly rebuked Alex- 
ander for his conduet, and assured him that he would not give 
up Eusebius.* 
t But, although Libanius did not wish to nce men persecuted 
r the sake of religion, yet he was gratified when any, even 
though it might be at first by mere external considerations, 
were brought back to the worship of the gods. This is evi- 
dent from the manner in which he endeavours to take advan- 
tage of the dread of Julian’s anger, as a means of persuading 
the noble Antiochians that they had better restore the worship 
of the gods, which, he said, was the only effectual and certain 
means of appeasing the emperor.t In this, doubtless, he was 


* In his letter to Alexander (ep. 1057) he thus expresses himself: 
“It was my wish that you might be zealous indeed for the gods, and gain 
‘over many to their law: but that you should not be surprised, however, 
if many a one of those who have just offered should consider what he 
has done as a very wicked thing, and praise again the refusing to offer. 
For, away from home, they follow you when you advise them what is best, 
and go to the altars. At home they are turned about, and withdrawn 
from the altars by the wife, by tears, and by the night. "Bat as to Euse- 
bins, who is scented of having undane agsin what was accomplished by 

‘our pains, he is manifestly calu ‚and far from that which has 

id to his charge; for he well understands the times, and acts uni- 
formly with reflection rather than with foolhardiness; and, as he knows 
your wrath, he would not, were he ever so foolish, thus throw himself 
upon a sheafof swords. But he is not one of those ordinary men who easilı 
e with the changes of the times; but,as one who has busied hi 

with science, and cultivated his mind, he was, even in the time when he 
Ind the power, oppressive to no one, and arrogant to no one. One might 
say he foresaw the fature, so moderate was he. It was this indeed which 
made the man dear to me and to Nicocles (see above; I suppose that, in- 
stead of ¢ na) giddy feenieas, we should read, 3 xa) giddy iwsinew); for 
while he honoured his own religion, he yet did not annoy those who 
swore by the name of Jupiter.” In like manner Libanins warned this 
Alexander, in ep. 1975, to take care lest by the way in which he pro- 
posed to help the insulted gods, he might rather do them injury. 
bably letter 1346 also has a similar reference. 

+ In the discourse, wip) eis 115 Basidsce ipyis, which perhaps was only 
written and not delivered (vol. I. p. 502), “ Ye will appease the anger 
of the emperor,” says he to the nobles of Antioch, “ by no petitions, no 
clamour, no ambassadors (even though you sent your most talented 
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right ; for when the town of Pessinus in Galatia, celebrated 
in earlier times on account of the worship of Cybele, petitioned 
the emperor for assistance, on some occasion or other, he re- 
plied that, if they wished to enjoy his favour, must first, 
by a general procession of penitence, propitiate the mother of 
the gods, from whose worship they had fallen.® 

Wherever, in his march against the Persians, Julian passed 
through any of the Christian cities of Syria, he took this 
opportunity of exhorting the senators who welcomed him to 
restore the worship of the gods. Thus it was, for example, 
when, after two days’ journey, he came to Beroa in Syria. 
But he complained that the senators all applauded his 
speeches, though only a few followed his advice ; indeed, none 
but those who seemed already to have cherished sound views 
in religion, but, until now, had been ashamed to express their 
convictions openly. His pleasure was the greater when, on 
the third day’s journey, he came to a place f where the odour 
of incense breathed upon him from all sides, and he every- 
where beheld sacrifices publicly offered; although he could 
not avoid suspecting that these public exhibitions were in- 
tended more for himself than for the gods.t 


orators), unless you desist from these tricks, and give up your city to 
Jupiter and the other gods,—about whom, long before the emperor, even 
from your childhood, Hesiod and Hotner have taught you. But you seek 
after the honour of being cultivated, and call an acquaintance with those 
poets cultivation. In respect to man’s highest interests, however, you 
follow other teachers (see above) ; and you fly from the temples, which are 
once more thrown open, when you ought to sigh that they were ever 
closed. In the next place, when the authority of a bie and thay 
goras is appealed to in your presence, you hold out on the other hand ti 
G your mothers and wives, of your bullera and cooks, and the tenacity of 
yoar early convictions; thus allowing yourselves to be led by those 
whom you ought to lead” A great deal in this description of nominal 
Christians among the fashionable people of the higher ranks, who were 
held to Christianity by the force of custom and the influence of their 
domestic associations, is doubtless taken from the real life. He concludes 
thus: “Shall we not hasten to the temples, persuading some, and forcing 
the rest to follow us?” 

* Julian. ep. 49. t Barres 

+ See Julian’s letter to Libanins, describing his journey (ep. 27). So- 
zomen (VI. 1) reports that Julian, in a menaciug letter, summoned 
Arsaces king of Armenia, who was a Christian, to arm himself for the 
war against the Persians ; that he announced to him the God whom he 
worshipped would not be able to help him; that this letter contained 
blasphemies against Christ. Muratori has published this letter in the 


in a short time, a wonderful change ; for in a letter, in which, 


the fault of its professors, did not according to 
his wishes, he had asserted that the friends of the gods ought 
to be satisfied ; for who, a short time would have ven- 


tured to predict that so great and so important a could 
be produced in so brief a period ?* u 
Had the Christians searched after the veal cause of this 
transient victory of the heathen party, they might have de- 
rived from it many important lessons for the fatere. In the 
ig of Julian’s reign, the wise Gregory of Nasiaazen, 
contemplating those evils within the church, without which 
even this transient t ascendancy of paganism could hardly have 


been gained, had expressed the grat truth, that dhe 

. church had still more to fear from its enemies within than 

from those without.t The same father exhorted the Christians, 

the death of Julian, now to show, by their aetions, that 

ey had profited by the divine disciptine ; to show that God 

had. not given them up as evil-doers into the hands of the 

but that he had chastised them as his children ; to be 

careful that they did not forget the storm in the time of ealm, 

ancodot, Gree. Pater, (see above), p. 834. All the boastful language, 

Free i min ot Stiri oman yy me 

it; nothing, however, w 

Chi. Wet When Talia nytt the hing, "Yeu tock cp conznled 
with you an enemy of the public meal,” perhaps with reason, 

Hay Bave supposed this referred to Christ, At all event, in the threat 

xpredaguina the cay Ni, whieh shold share hat misforiane of 

‘Arwaces sinee predicted against him, we perecive 

the hatred ee et city, which for many years bad 

* Ep. 49. Tie gig in tding corairm nel cadisaiens pavepediy iXiyy 


"Gregor Nasianz oma 1.7 35. 
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after the deliverance from Egypt. “ It ought not to appear,” 
he said, “ as if the time of suffering was better for them than 
the time of rest; for so it would appear, if then they were 
humble and moderate, and pointed all their hopes to heaven, 
but now proud and haughty, ready to fall back again into the 
"same sins which brought them into all their misfortunes.” He 
then gave the Christians the advice to which he was conscious 
that he should find the most difficulty in making them listen. 
He advised them to take no advantage of the power which 
they obtained through the change of the times, in retali- 
ating upon the pagans the injuries which they had received, 
«< Let us show,” says he, “ what a difference there is between 
what these men learn from their gods, and the lessons which 
Christ teaches us,—Christ, who, glorified through sufferings, 
obtained the victory by forbearing to use his power. Let us 
pay God our united thanks; let us, by long suffering, pro- 
mote the spread of the gospel ; for this, let us take advantage 
of the times. Let us by gentleness subdue our oppressors.”* 

The pagans now saw all their brilliant hopes destroyed ; 
and in their faith they found nothing to console them. Liba- 
nius says he su that the emperor, who had rebuilt the 
temples and altars ; who had forgotten no god and no goddess, 
and sacrificed upon the altars whole herds of oxen and lambs ; 
who had called forth troops of priests from their hiding-places, 
would need no mighty armed farce, but must conquer through 
the power of the gods.t Now he quarrelled with his gods, 
because they had permitted Constantius to reign forty years, 
but Julian only for so short a period, and then, with him, 
suffered his whole work to fall to the ground.f 

Julian was immediately succeeded by Jovianus, an emperor 
who professed Christianity. He had learned from the preced- 
ing times the lesson that religion could not be helped by out- 
ward force. Hence, although for his own part a zealous 
Christian, yet he left to all his subjects the liberty of exer- 

= Gregor. Nazianz. asy. erndwr, II. orat. IV. £. 130, 181. 

+ Monod in Julian. t.i. 508. He had actually prophesied that the 

‚themselves would smite the Persians. Ep. 649. 

t L. c. p. 510. How strongly contrasted with this is the spirit of 
Augustin, when he says “that no emperor should be a Christian in 
order to procure for himself the fortune of Constantine—as each should 
‘be a Christian for the sake of eternal life. God took away Jovian sooner 
‘than he did Julian.” De civitate Dei, 1. V. c. 25. 
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cising the religion which they preferred,—a principle which 
he expressed in one of the laws published on his accession to 
the throne, He permitted the temple-worship and the sacri- 
fices to go on unmolested; and expressly prohibited nothing, 
except employing the pagan rites for the purposes of magic." 


* That Jovian enacted a law of this import can hardly be doubted,— 
Judging from what Themistios said to him at the consular celebration. 
‘We must admit that the accounts of persecutions against the and 
of measures for the suppression of paganism, under the reign of this em- 
eror, seem to conflict with this supposition; as, for example, when Liba- 
ius, in his epitaph, in Julian, p. 619, says that, after Julian’s death, those 
who spoke openly against the gods once more stood in authority, but the 

‘iests were unjustifiably called to an account. An indemnification was 
Yemanded for the money expended in sacrifices. The rich anticipated a 
judicial investigation, and paid the money down; the poor were thrown 
in chains, (We may conjecture that the writer is here speaking of those 
who were accused of having expended money which did not belong to them 
—whether taken from the public coffer or elsewhere—for the offer- 
ing of sacrifices.) The temples, he continues, were in part demolished, 
and in part stood unfinished—objects of mockery and sport to the Chris 
tians. ‘The philosophers (i. e. all those who, in the time of Julian, had 
appeared in the philosopher's cloak, and thereby acquired specially great 
influence with him) were abused. All who had received presents from the 
emperor Julian were accused of theft, and subjected to every sort of tor- 
ment, in order to extort from them the money they were supposed to 
have received. In respect to this report of Libanius, what he says as a 
passionate opponent of the emperor, and with rhetorical exaggeration, 
‘cannot be received as altogether credible. It may have been the case that 
zany pagans, believing thatthe end sanctioned the means, eimalated by 
zeal for their religion, or making this a mere pretence and out of sheer 
cupidity, had allowed themselves, under the preceding reign, in practices 
which might in some measure give just occasion for judicial investigations 
against the heathens, But it also may have been the case that indemni- 
fication was unjustly required for that which had been done in a perfectly 
legal manner, and in compliance with supreme imperial authority—just 
as Julian had proceeded in respect to what had been done under his pre- 
decessor. And, finally, it would be wrong to suppose that everything 
which Christian governors, or those that used Christianity as a pretext, 
under an emperor who appeared zealous for Christianity, thought them- 
selves entitled to do, without being authorized by his laws, ought to be 
Jaid to his charge. Jovian his ‘showed respect to Maximus and Pris- 
eus—the two philosophers who possessed the highest influence under the 
emperor Julian, and the former of whom had laboured earnestly for the 
support of paganism. See Eunap. vita Maximi, p. 58. But yet, without 
some occasion given by the em , it could not happen that 
philosophers should be ‘This, in fact, is intimated by Themi- 
stius, although he absolves the emperor from the charge of having him- 
self had ‘any hand in it,—ad Valentem, de bello victis. ed. Harduin, f. 99.c, 
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Golden words were those which the moderate pagan The- 
mistius addressed to Jovian, on his entrance upon the consular 
office, with a view to confirm him in those principles recog- 
nising man’s universal rights, and the toleration in matters of 
religion connected therewith, which he had expressed imme- 
diately after coming to the throne. Having congratulated 
the emperor that the first law of his reign related to religion, 
he says, “You alone seem to be aware that the monarch 
cannot force everything from his subjects; that there are 
things which are superior to all constraint, threatenings, and 
laws; as, for instance, virtue generally, and, in particular, 
piety towards God. And you have very wisely considered, 
that in all these matters, unless there is hypocrisy, the uncon- 
strained and absolutely free will of the soul must move first. 
For if it is not possible, emperor, by any new edicts to make 
a man well disposed towards you, if he is not so at heart, how 
much less is it possible, by the fear of human edicts, by tran- 
sient constraint, and those weak images of terror which the 
times have often produced, and as often annihilated, to make 
men truly pious, and lovers of God! We play, in such cases 
often, the ridiculous part of serving, not God, but the purple; 
and change our religion more easily than the sea is moved by 
the storm. There used to be but one Theramenes; but now 
all are fickle-minded.* He who but yesterday was one of the 
ten (deputies of the Athenians to the Lacedemonians) is to- 
day one of the thirty (tyrants). The man who yesterday 
stood by the altars, the sacrifices, and the images, stands to- 


Socrates (1. III. e. 24) says that, under Jovian, all the temples were im- 
mediately closed; that the pagans concealed themselves; that the philo- 
sophers laid aside their ; that the public sacrifices ceased. All 
this, although not taken in so general a sense, may have been true—as a 
natural couseguenee of the fears entertained by the pagans or of their 
Jakewarmness entering ofits own accord, when the atmosphere ofthe court 
ceased to be favourable to paganism. Socrates himself seems to be aware 
that Jovian was not disposed to oppress any party. L.LII. c. 25, etc. 
‘What Sozomen says (1. VI. c. 3), respecting a letter of the emperor ad- 
dressed to all the governors, may be understod, supposing it to be 
_ eorrect, as only meaning that Jovian expressed a wish to have all his 
‘subjects come to the knowledge of the truth in Christianity, and distin- 
ished the Christian church once more by peculiar privileges. Libanius 
imself (orat. pro templis, vol. ii. p. 163) says that after Julian's death, 
down to the time of Valens, mir na co din iigtia. x¢inn. 
* Nün üeräreig molipun 
VOL, ıtt. x 
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day by the holy tables of the Christians. Yet this, O emperor I 
is not what you desire. While you would now and ever be 
sovereign as to everything else, you command that religion 
should be left to the free choice of each individual. And in 
this you follow the example of the Deity, who has implanted 
the capacity for religion in the whole human nature, but has 
left the particular kind of worship to the will of each man. 
But whoever employs force here takes away the freedom 
which God has bestowed on every man. For this reason, the 
laws of a Cheops and of a Cambyses hardly lasted as long as 
their authors’ lives. But the law of God, and your aw, 
remains for ever unchangeable,—the law that every man’s 
soul is free in reference to its own peculiar mode of worship. 
This law, no pillage of goods, no death on the cross or at the 
stake, has ever been able to extinguish. You may, indeed, 
force and kill the body; but, though the tongue may be 
forced to silence, the soul will rise, and carry along with it 
its own will, free from the constraint of authority.” 

‘The same principles, in regard to matters of religion, were 
followed by Valentinian, who succeeded Jovian in the year 
364. As Valentinian, steadfast profession of Chris- 
tianity, had incurred the displeasure of the emperor Julian ;* 
as he hated Julian and his friends; as he was, in other 

inclined ta despotism; it is the more remarkable 
that he still recognised on this point the limits of human 
power, and perceived the folly and ruinous consequences of 
attempting to overstep them.f By laws which he issued at 
the very commencement of his reign, he allowed each of his 
subjects unlimited freedom of exercising the religion which 
he conceived to be true.t By another law, of the year 371, 





= The thing itself admits of no doubt, since pagan and Christian 
historians here agree. The only question relates to the particulars, 
which are stated in many various ways. 

+ Ammianus Marcellinus, who frankly describes the despotic acts of 
this emperor, says of him, |, XXX. c. 9, “ Postremo hoc moderamine 
Principets inclarnit, quod inter religionum diverstaes medins seit, 
neo q inquietavit, neque ut hoc ooleretur imperavit aut illud, 
nec interdictis minacibus subjectoram cervicem ad id quod ipse coluit 
änclinabat, sed intemeratas reliquit has partes, ut reperit.” 

„ug Dslotane, quod anime imbinine, clin colendi libera facnltas. This 
ww is cited in a law emperor ing to the year 371. Cod. 
‘Theod, 1. IX. Tit. 16.1.9. 
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he expressly declares s that neither | the practice of the harus- 
ices, nor any other woı mitted by the fathers, 
Tea be forbidden. ” Pr Wr 

This toleration of Valentinian was rather helpful than 
injurious to the spread of Christianity. This appears from 
the fact, that, under the reign of this emperor, heathenism 
began first to be called by the name of the peasants’ religion 
(paganismust) ; just as, in the Primitive times, Christianity 
was considered as the religion of. shoemakers, weavers, and 
slaves. To be sure, we are not to conclude, because heathen- 
ism was called distinctively the religion of the ignorant coun- 
armen, that it had lost all its followers among the educated 

and higher classes. 

In the East the political suspicions of the emperor Valens 
brought many a persecution upon those pagans who practised 
divination and soroary although the same tolerant laws were 

also in the ‘The pagan rhetorician Themis- 
tius addressed the emperor Valens in terms very similar to 
those which he had used before Jovian, extolling these prin- 
ciples of toleration.§ According to the testimony of Libanius, 


* He gave this direction, perhaps, ly becanse a law which he 
baad ced against the aoehrna mel and Tight be 
misinterpreted ; and even that first law, in consequence of the remon- 
strances of an influential pagan statesman, did not go into general execu~ 
tion—if Zosimus (IV. 3) speaks the truth. 

1 Toe pame nie panorama lid 0 heathen, first car in 


tenatle one ands moreover condimed by the terimony of Paulus oro 
sius. This writer, in the preface to his s try ol 
Qui ex locoram agrestium compitis et pagis pagam voeantar. ‘Tod 


ay On VI.de religionibus, which hitherto has been known to us 
in a Latin translation. Socrates (IV. 32) and ep 36) “ie 
discourse of seule import which Themistius is said to have delivered 


al 
both those ee ee quote distin ct expressions of Themistius, 
lan are dot 10 be Andi hat dincours quote 
many other thoughts which do actually occur in Fe yet this is im proof 
5 a 
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Valentinian and Valens were finally moved, by the political 
jeslousies growing out of the frequent conspiracies, to forbid 
entirely all bloody sacrifices; though the other kinds of hea- 
then worship continued to be permitted ;* yet no such law of 
these emperors has come down to us.f 

The emperor Gratian, who succeeded his father in the year 
375, had not, like the latter, adopted it as an absolute prin- 
ciple to alter nothing pertaining to the religious condition of 
his empire ; but still he adhered to the rule of allowing a free 
exercise of the pagan rites. So accustomed were men to con- 
sider the pagan religion as the religion of the state, and the 
emperors as its chiefs, that even the Christian emperors still 
retained the title of supreme pontiff, and, on ascending the 
throne, received, along with the other badges of the imperial 
dignity, the robe of the supreme pontiff; but it had now 
‘become a mere formality. 

Gratian is said to have been the first who declined to receive 
this robe because he could not conscientiously do it as a Chris- 
“Han ;t yet he still retained the title.§ Moreover, in the place 
-where the Roman senate met there stood an altar dedicated to 
Victory, at which the pagan senators were accustomed to take 
their oaths, and upon which they scattered incense and made 
offerings. It had been first removed by Constantius, and 
afterwards replaced by Julian. Jovian and Valentinian had 
made no alteration, allowing things to remain as they were; 
but Gratian caused the altar to be removed again. He con- 
fiscated estates belonging to the temples. He deprived the 
priests and vestals of the support they had received from the 


‘that they have in view the same performance; since, in the discourse also 
which was delivered before Jovian, a good deal is expressed in precisely 
the same way as in the oration before Valens. It is therefore more pro- 
bable that Themistius actually delivered a discourse of this sort, of which, 
however, nothing has come down to our times, 

* Orat. pro templis,p. 163. : 

+ It may be possible that Libanius did not in this case duly separate 
the affsirs of the East and of the West; yet he was doubtless interested 
in that discourse to bring together everything which could be found, in 
the ordinances of the eatlier emperors, juvourable to paganism. 

+ Zosim. 1. IV. c. 36. 

§ Thus, for example, Ausonins gives it to him, in his gratiarum actio 
pre sonmlatn, where he styles him “ pontfex religione;” and he bears it 

inscriptions. See Inscriptionum latinarum amplissima collestio, ed. 
Orelli, vol. I. p. 245. 
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public treasury, and of all their other privil * He took 
away also from the college of priests the right of receiving 
legacies of real estate. All this took place in the year 382. 
As a considerable number of pagans were then still to be 
found in the Roman senate, it being generally the case that 
the first and oldest families in Rome adhered to the old Roman 
religion, along with all the other old Roman customs, they 
chose a man out of their number, distinguished for his personal 
merits, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, as their delegate, to 
procure from the emperor, in the name of the senate, the 
abrogation of these laws. But the Christian party of the 
senate, who claimed to be the majority,{ transmitted through 
the Roman bishop Damasus a memorial to the emperor, 
complaining of this proceeding on the part of the heathens. 
Ambrose bishop of Milan, who possessed great influence 
with Gratian, presented him with this petition; and Gra- 
tian was so indignant at the demands of the party 
as to refuse even to grant an audience to their delegate.t 
As Rome was visited in the following year, 383, by a 
great famine, the zealous pagans looked upon this as a punish- 
ment sent by the gods, on account of the wrong done to their 
religion.§ 

‘When the young Valentinian II. succeeded his brother 
Gratian in the government, the pagan party of the senate at- 


* See the reports of Symmachus and Ambrosius to Valentinian IT. 
directly to be quoted, and the edict of Honorius of the year 415. Cod. 
Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. x. 1. 20. Omnia loco, que sacris error veterum 
deputavit, secundum D. Gratiani constituta nostre rei jubemus so- 
ciari. 


+ Having here nothing but the of parties, we cannot determine 
with certainty as to that which was formally right in the case. 

}, Evil-minded men, says Symmachus in his memorial to the successors 
of this emperor, had brought this abont ; because they well knew that, if 
‘the emperor heard the deputies, he would not refuse them justice. De- 
negata est ab improbis audientia, quia non erat justitia defutura. 

§ Symmachus writes, in his great extremity, to his brother, with a 
gertin simple piety, which, with ll his superstition, yet renders him far 
more worthy of respect than those were who embraced Christianity to 
honour the emperor, Dii patrii! facite gratiam sacrorum ! 
Miseram famem pellite. Quamprimum revocet urbs nostra, quos invita 
dimisit (this is ambiguous, and may refer either to the strangers banished 
from Rome, with a view to spare the means of subsistence, or to the gods). 
Quiequid Humana ope majus est, Dis permitte carandum. Symmach, 
epistole, 1. II. ep. 7. 
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tempted onee more (in the year 384), through the instrumen- 
tality of Symmachus, at that time prefect of the city, to obtain 
from the emperor a compliance with their demands. He asks 
of the emperor, that he would distinguish his own private 
religion from the religio urbis. Taking his stand at the posi- 
tion of paganism, he explains that men would do better, inas- 
much as they are excluded from the knowledge of divine 
things,® to abide by, and to follow, the authority of antiquity ; 
in doing which their fathers for so many centuries had ex- 
perienced so much prosperity. Rome is personified, and made 
to address the emperor in the following lan, : “I wish, 
as I am free, to live after my own manner. These rites of 
worship have subjected the whole world to my laws.” The 
famine of the preceding year he represented as following in 
consequence of the wrong done to the pagan rites. “ What 
was there,” he says, “like this, which our fathers were ever 
compelled to suffer, when the ministers of religion enjoyed the 
honour of a public maintenance?” As Symmachus was well 
aware that the Christians would have the emperor make it a 
matter of conscience to refuse all support to the idolatrous 
worship, he endeavoured to quiet his scruples on this point 
by the distinction already alluded to between the religio urbis 
and the religio imperatoris. If he did but suffer that to 
remain which the city (urbs) could demand by ancient right, 
be would by so doing oe no privilege to a religion which 
was not his own.t 

But Ambrose bishop of Milan, on hearing of this, sent to 
the young emperor Valentinian a letter written with dignified 
earnestness. He represented that this compliance on the 
part of the emperor would be a sanction of paganism, and a 
tacit denial of his own Christian convictions. The emperor 
ought to allow liberty of conscience to every one of his sub- 
jects; but he must also maintain the freedom of his own con- 
science. “ Wrong is done no man,” he writes, “ when the 
Almighty God is preferred before him. To him belong your 
convictions, You force no one yourself to‘ worship God 
against his own will; let the same right be conceded also to 
yourself. But if some nominal Christians advise you to such 
a decision, do not suffer yourself to be deceived by mere 


* Cum ratio omnis in operto sit, + Symmach. 1. X. ep. 61s 
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names.* He who advises this, and he who decrees this, sacri- 
fices. We, bishops, could not quietly tolerate this. You 
might come to the church, but you would find there no priest ; 
or a priest who would forbid your approach. What would 
you have to reply to the priest, when he says the church 
wants not your gifts, since you have honoured with presents 
the temples of the heathen? The altar of Christ disdains 
your offerings, since you have erected an altar to idols; for 
your word, your hand, your signature, are your works, The 
Lord wishes not for your service, since you have become the 
servant of idols; for he has said to you, ‘Ye cannot serve 
two masters.’”+ The strong representations of Ambrose had 
their effect, and Valentinian rejected the petition. 
In the beginning of the reign of the emperor Theodosius, 
‘Chrysostom composed at Antioch his noble discourse on the 
Babylas,t in which he described the divine power 
wherewith Christianity had penetrated into the life of human- 
ity, and obtained the victory over heathenism. He rightly 
maintained that Christianity disdained in this warfare all 
‘weapons which were not her own; and he predicted the 
entire destruction of paganism, which was crumbling in ruins 
through its own nothingness, He says, “‘ It is not permitted 
the Christians to destroy error by violence and constraint : 
they are allowed to labour for the salvation of men only 
‘suasion, by rational instruction, and by acts of love."§ 
[e affirms that zeal for paganism was still to be seen only in 
a few cities; and that in these the pagan worship was pro- 


* Ambrosius was afraid, as it ssems, of several of the members of the 
emperor's privy council, o istory, to whom the political interest 
tight be Of greater adenunt than the eligions. ‘There were several 
members of the emperor’s privy comcil also who were pagans. See 
Ambros. ep. 57, ad 8,3. 

+ For the rest, the question whether the emperor was obligated to 
grant this, and whether he could grant it with a good conscience, admits 
tot of being answered from the purely religious point of view ; the con- 
sideration of civil rights also enters in here, which Symmachus doubtless 
alluded to, but at the same time confounded too much with the religious 

uestion, and which, as the matter then stood, would certainly make the 

cision more favourable to Ambrosins than to Symmachus, 

ft Eis er wderuge BaBianr bee. 
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moted by the respectable and wealthy citizens, who allowed 
the poor to join them in their heathen and sensual festivities, 
and thus chained them to their interests. Chrysostom was 
assuredly right in this, that men might rely upon the divine 
power of the gospel, which would carry the work, hitherto so 
successful, completely to its end: but so thought not the 
emperors. 

‘Theodosius, the reigning emperor in the East, but whose 
influence extended also to the West, went in his proceedings 
against paganism gradually farther in the way struck out by 
Gratian. At first he was content to abide by those measures 
against the sacrifices which had already been adopted by him 
in common with Gratian. Properly speaking, indeed, the 
employment of sacrifices for the purposes of magic and sooth- 
saying alone had been forbidden; and even by the new law 
which Theodosius gave, in the year 385, to the preetorian pre- 
fect Cynegius, a man extremely zealous for the extinction of 
paganism, soothsaying from the sacrifices only was prohibited ; 
yet these laws were, in their execution, certainly applied, for 
the most part, to all the forms of sacrificial worship; as ap- 
pears from the plea of Libanius in defence of the temples—a 
discourse shortly after to be more particularly noticed, in 
which the writer, however, drew arguments from every quar- 
ter, to limit, as far as possible, the meaning of the existing 
Jaws against paganism. Undoubtedly an exception was made 
in favour of those capital towns where paganism still had a 
considerable party, and in favour of the more noble families ; 
since Libanius could appeal to the fact, before the emperor 
Theodosius, that the sacrificial worship still existed at Rome 
and Alexandria.* 

Now, these laws might easily furnish a pretext for the de- 
struction of the temples. The pagans were found assembled 
in the temples for the purpose of sacrificing, or they were 
accused of having sacrificed. Blind zealots, or those whose 
avarice prompted them to wish for the plunder of the temples, 
immediately seized upon this circumstance as a lawful reason 
for destroying them, pretending that they had caused the im- 
perial laws to be broken. The wild troops of monks, to whom 
any object which, under the name of religion, excited their 
passions, was welcome, undertook, especially in the country, 

* Oratio pro templie, vol, II. p. 180 et seq. 
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these campaigns for the destruction of temples in which sacri- 
fices were alleged to have been performed.* As the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, whose worship was protected by the laws 
Of the state,} were not secure against the fanatical fury of blind 
zealots and the avarice of men who used religion as a pretext, 
so the temples of the pagans, against which they might act 
under some show of legal authority, must have been much 
more exposed to danger. In countries where the pagans still 
constituted the majority, they returned the Christians like for 
like, and burnt the churches, as at Gaza and Askelon in 
Palestine, and at Berytus in Phoenicia.t The emperor him- 
self declared at first against those who were for turning the 
laws which forbade sacrificial worship into a means for wholly 
suppressing the worship of the temples.§ 

‘When the temple-destroying fury was now increasing and 
spreading on all sides, the pagans could not but fear that the 
emperor would gradually go further. Libanius addressed to 


= What Libanius (p. 164) says of this destruction of the temples by 
the monks (the pursaperodvess) may, compared with what we otherwise 
know respecting the way of a part of these people, doubtless be received 
as true. Godofredus, meanwhile, has assuredly misconceived this 
(p. 170), when, by supgsnrrais, he understands here those whose 
juty it was to see to the execution of the imperial laws on this point. 
Libanius evidently means to say that the monks had, upon their own 
authority, thrust themselves in 23 eupeoueraiy 

+ nulla lege prohibita ; see the law of the emperor Theodosius, 
in the year 393, cited below. 

1 See Ambros, ep. ad Theodos. 1, V. ep. 29. 

§ By a law of the year 382 he ordered that the temple at Edessa, in 
which statues were to be found, deserving of estimation more on account 
of their artistic than of their religious worth (artis pretio quam divinitate 
metienda), should always stand open. The emperor was no doubt in- 
cfine, in cases where such vilenoes were committed, 1 exerese Juice, 
when his purpose was not counteracted powerful influence 
Tishops. ‘Thus, upon the report of the Gomes onents im the year 388, 
he was in fact on the point of punishing the monks, who had destroyed a 
temple of the Valentinians near the castle of Callinicum in Mesopotamia, 
and to oblige the bishop, who by his discourses had stirred up the people 
there to demolish a Jewish synagogue, to case it to be rebuilt; but the 
declamations of Ambrose bishop of Milan led him to change his mind, 
See Ambros. ep. 40 ad Theodos. ep. 42 ad sororem, Paulin, vit, Ambros. 
Still, in the year 393, he issued to this part of Asia & law, that those, qui 
sab Christiane religions nomine ilieta queque presumin, et destruere 
sy! 18 atque exspoliare conantur, should be punished congrua severi- 
wie boa Theodon LRVE Tie wee a =~ 
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him his remarkable plea in defence of the temples. The im- 
mediate occasion of it seems to have been the destruction of a 
very magnificent ancient temple, on the borders of the Roman 
empire, towards Persia.* In this discourse he calls to his aid 
all the political and all the religious reasons which he could 
possibly find in defence of the temples. Together with much 
that is sophistical and declamatory, he made also many excel- 
lent remarks. Among these belongs what he says to refute 
the argument for the destruction of the temples, that pagan- 
ism, by being deprived of these, would lose the chief means of 
its support among the people; that the people would now 
visit the churches instead of the temples, and thus by degrees 
be led to embrace Christianity. “ That is,” says he, ‘ they 
would not embrace another kind of worship, but hypocritically 
pretend to embrace it. They would join, it is true, in the 
assemblies with the rest, and do everything like the others; 
but when they assumed the posture of er, it would be 
either to invoke no one, or else the gods.” In the next place, 
he very justly appeals to the Christian doctrine itself: f 
“Force is said not to be permitted, even according to the 
Jaws of your own religion; persuasion is said to be praised, 
but force condemned by them. Why, then, do you reek your 
fury against the temples, when this surely is not to persuade,f 


* Comparing the above-cited law of Theodosius with the description 
which Libaniue gives of the magnificence of this temple, we might sup 
pose that the temple at Edessa was here meant. The connection of events 

be conceived to be as follows :—that Theodosius at some earlier 


fused abroad from the temple, the emperor finally was prevailed upon to 
allow it to be destroyed. (The supposition, however, that this governor 
was the Preefectus Preetorio Cynegius, as well as the fixing of the chro- 
nological date by Godofredus on the assumption of this fact, is one 
which has not been duly proved.) Meanwhile this hypothesis is still not 
altogether certain ; for there may have been many magnificent temples 
on the borders of Syria, as, for example, at Palmyra. 


Page 179. 
1 Instead of si ed, the reading, as it seems to me, should be ıi ese, 
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but to use force? Thus, then, it is plain you would transgress 
even hee Jaws of your own 

pagans being still to be found in high civil offices, a 
fact which Libanius refers to in the above-mentioned discourse 
as showing the favourable disposition of the emperor towards 
this party, the imperial commands, of course, were still very 
far from being carried into rigid execution; and this experi- 
ence led again to new authoritative measures. 

‘We are by no means to suppose, however, that in these 
matters Theodosius always acted after the same consistent 
plan. On the contrary, he might, at one and the same time, 
publish ordinances of an opposite character, according as he 
allowed himself to be influenced either by those members of , 
his privy council (the consistorium imperatoris) who, if they 
were not themselves pagans, yet were governed far more by 
the political than the religious interest, or by the exhortations 
of the bishops. In the year 384 or 386 } he directed the pre- 
torian prefect Cynegius, well known on account of his zeal for 
the spread of Christianity, to shut up all the temples, and 
make an end of the entire temple-worship in the East (that is, 
in the eastern part of the Roman empire, and in Egypt).§ 
And yet a law of the emperor, published about the middle of 
June, 886, presupposes the toleration of the temple-worship, 

and the recognisance of the college of priests. || 

* What Libanius elsewhere says in this discourse, so recklessly to the 
advantage of paganism and in praise of Julian, is of a sort which he 
‘could hardly have ventured to utter before the emperor. We may con- 
‚jeetare that this discourse was delivered or written only as a specimen of 
Thetorical art, + Lc p. 293. 

+ The question comes up, whether Cynegius received this commission 
when he was appointed preefectus pretorio, or not till afterwards. 
accurate determination of the chronological date is attended in this case 
with many difficulties, See Tillemont, hist. des empereurs Romains, 
‘Theedose, N. 15. We must either suppose that the historians have 
too wide an extension to the commission intrusted to Cynegius, anc that 
it concerned only Egypt, where the influence of a certain Theophilus had 
occasioned it; or that Theodosius, in the same period of time, acted in 
Eee 
to ve ww of June, 386. 

§ Ben Zsa IV. Sy und at Cronin, ot te den of Cyne 
gins in 

I enda achi ille sit 5 Ih ite= 

"| In consequenda acl ieroeyma ile si ile st potion, gu i patre plura prety te 

. XIL. Tit. i. L112. 
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After the suppression of the public pagan worship, by the 
commission given to Cynegius, had been effected, so far as that 
was possible, certain events occurred which led to the adop- 
tion of still more decisive measures. The first occasion was 
given to these events by Theophilus bishop of Alexandria, a 
man of an altogether worldly spirit, who hed little or no 
hearty interest in the cause of Christ, and whose manner of 
administering the episcopal office was least of all calculated to 
exert a good influence in building up the temple of the Lord 
in the hearts of men, This bishop, who was much more 
interested in erecting large and splendid edifices than in the 
spiritual welfare of his flock, had, in the year 389, obtained 
from the emperor the gift of a temple of Bacchus, and was 
busily employed in converting it into a Christian church. 
The symbols of the worehip of Bacchus which were found 
here, and many of which were offensive to the sense of decency 
and good morals,* he ordered to be carried in a procession 
through the streets, and publicly exposed, so as to bring the 
Grecian mysteries into universal contempt. Since Alexandria 
was considered as a central point of the Hellenic religion, a 
principal seat of the mystical Neo-Platonic heathenism, w! 
its votaries poured together from all countries of the Roman 
empire,t and since the Alexandrian pagans were, from the 
most ancient times, extremely fanatical, such a transaction 
could not fail to occasion the most violent excitement. The 
exasperated pagans assembled in crowds; they made a furious 
onset upon the Christians, wounded and killed many of them, 
and then retired to the colossal and splendid temple of Serapis, 
situated upon a hill, which was ranked among the greatest 
pagan sanctuaries in these times.t Here, under the direction 
of a certain Olympius, a fanatical pagan, who went clad in 


._ * As the Phallus, Lingam, the symbol of the productive power of life 
in nature. 
+ Eunap. vita Hdesii, p. 43. 'H "Arıkerkguie ao} voi Zuguwlden 
Dede lagi eis Ar dineonin, of wave Gesineıs is abrir ehibes dear vr 
Muy wugeuudre. 
$ In what high veneration this temple stood among the heathens we 
may gather from the words of Libanius, who already expressed his 
alarm for its fate, when, in speaking of the temple at Edessa (Orat. pro 
templ. 194), he said, "Hess 3 ne) igkérrus enor iy dwerigp oi darum 
0 
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the philosopher’s cloak, they formed a regular camp. This 
man exhorted them to sacrifice even their lives for the sanc- 
tuaries of their fathers. From their stronghold they sallied 
out upon the Christians: those who were dragged away by 
them as prisoners they endeavoured to force by tortures 
to sacrifice; and such as remained steadfast were often put to 
death in the most cruel manner. After these acts of violence, 
having the worst to fear, desperation, united with fanaticism, 
drove them onward, and all the efforts of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities to restore order were to no purpose. The 
emperor Theodosius endeavoured to profit by this favourable 
conjuncture to effect the suppression of paganism in Egypt. 
Upon the report of these disturbances, there appeared from 
Constantinople, probably in the year 391, a rescript ordering 
that all the pagans who had shared in this tumult should be 
pardoned; and that, as an acknowledgment of the mercy 
which they had experienced, they might the more easily be 
converted to Christianity, all the heathen temples at Alexan- 
dria should, as the cause of this tumult, be destroyed. 

‘Whilst the heathen were rejoicing at the prospect of saving 
their lives, and had but just recovered from their alarm, it 
was a favourable juncture for carrying into execution a stroke 
of policy, which, under the state of feeling that existed at 
Alexandria, might at all times be attended with great hazard. 
Large bodies of men assembled around the temple of Serapis, 
upon which the imperial command was now about to be exe- 
cuted,* But there prevailed among the heathen a reverential 
awe before the colossal statue of Serapis; and from ancient 
times the report had been propagated, that, when this statue 
was demolished, heaven and earth would fall in one common 
ruin. This report had some influence even upon the multi- 
tude of nominal Christians, who were still inclined to the 
ancient superstition. No one ventured to attack the image, 
until at last a believing soldier seized an axe, and, exerting all 
his strength, clove asunder the vast jaw-bone of the image, 
amidst the universal shouts of the Pagan and Christian multi- 
tude. After the first stroke had confuted the superstition, the 
whole image was easily demolished and consumed to ashes. 
And, upon this, all the temples at Alexandria, and in the 

* The case was somewhat similar here, as it was in later times with 
the thunder-oak of Boniface. 
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neighbouring district, taking its name from the Canopian 
branch of the Nile (5 Karepec), which particularly abounded 
in Egyptian sanctuaries, were in part levelled with the 
ground, and in part converted into churches and cloisters.* 
The same course was followed in other countries ; some- 
times not without bloody conflicts, which might have been 
avoided if the bishops had been more governed by by the spirit 
of love and: of wisdom. Marcellus bishop of Apamea in 
Sy syria proceeded with great zeal to destroy all the temples 
in the city and in the country, because he supposed that by 
these ancient monuments of their worship, so venerated by the 
people, paganism would always continue to preserve itself 
alive. With a train of followers little becoming the Christian 
bishop, an armed force of soldiers and gladiators, he advanced 
to destroy the largest temple. It was necessary that the 
temple should be forcibly wrested out of the hands of its 
pagan defenders. While the conflict was going on, some 
seized upon the old bishop, who had been left behind 
alone, and hurried him to the stake. The sons of the bishop 
were desirous of punishing his murderers, but the provincial 
synod dissuaded them from this, calling upon them rather to 
thank God that their father had been deemed worthy of 
martyrdom.} From the present year, 891, and onward, fol- 
lowed many laws, forbidding every description of pagan 
worship, under penalty of a pecuniary mulet, and still severer 
punishments. As the pagan magistrates themselves encou- 
raged the violation of these imperial laws, pecuniary fines 
were established against these and against all their attendants 
in such cases. By a law of the year 392 the offering of 
sacrifice was in fact placed upon the same level with the crime 
of high treason (crimen majestatis); and, accordingly, the 
offerer incurred the penalty of death.f 
‘Whilst these events were transpiring in the East, everything 
in the western part of the empire continued to remain as it 
was; and men belonging to ancient and noble families in 


* Ennapii vit, Ades. Rafin. hist. eceles. c. 23. Sorom. VII. 15. 
Socrates, V. 16. Marcellini Comitis Chronicon ad A. 389, f. in Sirmond. 
‘opp. t. ii. + See Sozom, VII. 15. 

} Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. x. 1. 12. Quodsi quispiam immolare 
hostiam sacrificaturus audebit, ad exemplum majestatis reus accipiat 
sententiam competentem. 
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Rome still ventured to raise their voice in behalf of the 
religion of the eternal city. When Theodosius, after the 
defeat of the usurper Maximus, was, in the year 388, holding 
his residence in the West, the heathen party of the Roman 
senate proposed to him once more, perhaps through Sym- 
machus, their former agent, that the revenues and privileges 
should be restored to the temples and colleges of priests of 
which they had been deprived. Theodosius seems to have 
been very near granting them their petition; but the pointed 
representations which Ambrosius bishop of Milan made 
against this measure restrained him.” The heathen party 
succeeded, on the other hand, under more favourable circum; 
stances, in obtaining from the emperor Eugenius, who, after 
the murder of the young Valentinian II., had, in the year 392, 
been raised to the imperial throne by the pagan commander 
Arbogast, everything which had been refused them by Gratian, 
Valentinian, and Theodosius, The voice of those influential 
pegans, upon whom Eugenius felt himself to be dependent, 
availed more with him than what Ambrosius, with incon- 
siderate boldness, wrote to him in the name of religion.t 

But when Theodosius marched into Rome, after the defeat 
of Eugenius, in the year 394, he made a speech before the 
awembled senate, in which he called upon the pagans, who, 
under the short reign of Eugenius, had once more enjoyed the 
free exercise of their religion, to desist from their idolatry, 
and to embrace the religion in which alone they could find 
forgiveness of all ther sins, In spite of all their repre- 
sentations, he took back from the pagans what Eugenius had 
aceorded to them.f 

The successors of the emperor Theodosius, Arcadius in the 
East, and Honorius in the West, from the year 395 and onwards, 
confirmed, it is true, soon after their accession to the throne, 
the laws of their father against the pagan worship with new 
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sanctions; but the weakness of their government, the various 
political disturbances, especially in the West, the corruption 
or pagan views of individual governors, would all favour the 
preservation of paganism in many districts; and hence it was 
necessary that those laws should be continually re-enacted. 

Whilst in Rome the public monuments of the pagan worship 
had already vanished, the images of the old Tyrian Hercules 
could still be worshipped and decorated by the pagans in 
Carthage. As in earlier times the popular cry in that city 
had demanded the destruction of the Christian churches, so 
now resounded there the ery of the Christian populace, de- 
manding that all idols should be destroyed at Carthage, as 
they had been at Rome. The people were excited by the 
folly of a heathen magistrate, who had ventured to order the 
beard of Hercules to be gilded.* The prudent bishops were 
obliged to take special measures for moderating the ferocious 
zeal, so as to prevent acts of violence.t 

Pagan landlords endeavoured to maintain the heathen 
worship on their estates, and, by means of sacrificial feasts and 
other means which their power over the peasants gave them in 
spite of the existing laws, to bind them to heathenism. Pious 
and prudent bishops like Augustin were obliged, in such 
cases, to exhort the Christian country people to obey God 
rather than men ;t but they were also obliged to restrain the 
blind zeal of the Christian populace, which was for destroying, 
in an illegal manner, the idols upon the estates of other men. 
On this point Augustin speaks thus :— Many of the heathen 
have those abominations upon their estates. Shall we go 
about to destroy them? No; let us make it our first business 
to extirpate the idols in their hearts. When they have 


* Quomodo Roma, sic et Carthago! exclaimed the populace. * 

+ Augustini Sermo 24, t. v. ed. 

3 On this point he says (p. 62), “ The martyrs endured the laceration 
of their members, and Christians stood in fear of the wrong which might 
be done them in Christian times. Whoever at present does you wrong 
does it in fear. He does not openly say, ‘Come to the idols;’ he does 
not openly say, “Come to my altars, and feast yourself.” And if he said 
it, and you wonld not do it, he might, in presenting his complaint against 
Zot. testify thin — He would not come tomy altar—to the temples which 

venerate.’ Let him even say this. He dares not say it. Bat in a 
fraudulent manner he calls you to answer for something else, He will 
rob you of your superfiuity.” 
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become Christians they will either invite us to so good a work, 
or they will anticipate us in it. At present we must pray for 
them, not exasperate them.”* 

But it was not pagan landholders alone that promoted the 
worship to which they themselves were attached; even 
Christian proprietors were willing to ignore it, when their 
peasants brought offerings into the temples, because the im- 
posts which were laid upon the temples were a source of profit 
to them No doubt they could effect more by instruction 
and zeal for the spiritual welfare of their tenants in the spirit 
of love than by any forcible measures. The bishop Chrysos- 
tom, in a discourse delivered at Constantinople about the year 
400, justly rebukes them because they did not procure the 
erection of churches and the settlement of ministers who could 
preach the gospel upon their estates. “Is it not the duty,” 
he says, “of the Christian proprietor first to see to it that all 
his tenants are Christians? Tell me, how is the countryman 
to become a Christian when he sees the welfare of his soul is: 
so much a matter of indifference to you? You can perform 
no miracles to convert men. Well, then, convert them by 
those means which lie in your power; by charity, by your 
care for men, by a gentle disposition, by a kind address, and 
by whatever other means you possess. Many erect baths and 
forums; but none churches, or everything else sooner than 
these. Therefore,” said the zealous preacher, whose heart 
glowed so warmly for the welfare of men, “I exhort you, I 
beseech you, I require it of you as a favour to be shown me, 
or rather I lay it down as the law, that no man allow his 
estate to be without a church.” 

It being now represented to the government that the idola- 
trous temples and images on the country estates contributed 
much to the promotion of paganism among the peasantry, the 
emperor Honorius passed a law, in the year 399, directing 
that all temples in the country should be destroyed without 
tumult, so that all occasion of superstition might everywhere 


* L.c.s. 17. 

+ Zeno bishop of Verona (1. I. Tract. xv. s. 6) complains on this sub- 
ject. In preediis vestris fumantia undique fana tune non nostis, que (si 
‘Vera dicenda sunt) dissimulando subtiliter custoditis. Probatio longe non 
eat. Jas templorum ne quis vobis eripiat, quotidie litigatis. 

} Homil. 18, act. ap. 
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be removed.* This law was expressly confined to 

tn the , which could wk rencooatly be sondere ce 
monuments of art contributing to the ornament of the country ;t 
for the latter were protected by new laws against the fury of 
destruction.f Yet, on the one hand, it is certain that in those 
Cities in which only a comparatively small number of pagans 
Tet cacti tee aise Whack, Sos nee anne eee 

together temples which were remaining, 

Ao Ihe Ohrizan popelation would easily bring thos! the 
destruction also of these ;§ but, on the other hand, however, 
there can be no doubt that this law was never universally 
executed according to the letter. 

Among the pagans in many countries an impression pre- 
vailed, in consequence of one of those predictions by which 
they were so often deluded, that Christianity would last for 
only three hundred and sixty-five years ; and this prediction, 
‘by a loose reckoning from the time of Christ’s passion, seemed 
now to be near the time for its accomplishment. Hence the 
-destruetion of the temples, which took place this year, made 
the greater impression upon many of the pagans.|| Yet they 
were still powerful enough on many of the country estates of 
North Aftica to commit acts of violence on the Christians, 
‘while engaged in the exercises of worship.T 

After the death of the powerful Stilicho, by whom Hono- 
ius had been governed, the latter, probably through the 


tin (de civitate te Dei. XVHI. c. 54) says that in this year all 
the Fy er at Carthage were destroyed, by the 
two comites, andes end Jor, 

11 See Augustin. 1. 

4 Thus s ty Christians were mardered at Suffetum in Numidia, pro: 
bably in consequence of an attack on the statue of Hercules, Augustin. 

50. At Calame in Numidia, 4.D. 408, the pagans ventured, in defiance 
oF the laws enacted shortly before by the emperor Honorius against all , 
. in festivities, to march in an indecent hı procession before the 
Ehristinn churches ; and, when the clergy remonstrated, a wild uproar 
‘arose. ‘The church was attacked with stones, finally set fire to, and 
a Christian murdered. The bishop, who was hunted after, was obliged 
to conceal himself. Augustin. ep. 90, 91. 104. 
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influence of some of the great who were favourably disposed 
to paganism, enacted a law which ee te laws 
hitherto issued. For, between the years 409 and 410, there 
appeared in the western empire a law which ordained universal 
religious freedom.® Yet this law remained in force certainly 
but a very short time; and the old ones soon went once more 
into operation. By an edict of the year 416+ pagans were 
excluded from all civil and military places of trust, yet the 
necessities of the time and the weakness of the empire hardly 
allowed of its being carried into strict execution.f 

‘The consequences which followed the emigrations of tribes 
in the western empire; the political disturbances which threw 
everything into confusion ; the irruptions of savage and pagan 


-hordes, might sometimes light up a ray of hope in the small 


pagan party ; but it soon dwindled away again to nothing. 

In many districts of the East paganism maintained itself 
for a longer time; and the party of pagan Platonists, which 
continued down into the sixth century, was its principal sup- 
port. The emperors were moved by their political interests 
to avoid destroying everything at once in those cities where 
Paganistn predominated, lest they might destroy those interests 
also. They chose rather to proceed gradually. This prin- 
ciple may be detected in the remarkable answer which the 


* Ut libera voluntate quis cultum Christianitatis exciperet, cod. eccles. 
Afric. c. 107. It is true, this law, as it here reads, can be understood, 


* according to its letter, to mean only that no one should be forced to em- 


brace Christianity. And this was in fact a thing which, properly speak- 
ing, had as yet never been done, But it is clear that it was so interpreted, 
as if the legal penalties which had been in force against those who exer- 
cised any other form of worship than that of the catholic Christians 
should be done away. 

+ As late as the year 403 the Spanish Christian poet Prudentius had 
asserted that difference in respect to religion had no influence in the be- 
stowment of posts of honour, and declared this to be right. L.1.c. Sym- 
machom, v. 617. 

‘Denique, pro meritis terrestribus equa rependens 

‘Munera, sacricolis summos impertit honores 

Dux bonus, et certare sivit cum laude suorum, 

Nec pago implicit per debita eulmina mundi 

ire Ibet: qroniam conlestia nunguam. 
‘Terrenis solitum per iter gradientibus obstant. 

t If the account of Zosimus (1. V. c. 46) is true, the feeble Honorius, 
unable to dispense with the services of one of his erals, Generid, 
who would serve only on this condition, was obliged immediately to 
repeal this law. 

12 
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emperor Arcadius gave Porphyry bishop of Gaza in Palestine, 
when the latter, in the year 401, prayed for the destruction of 
the idolatrous temples in this city, inhabited for the most part 
by fanatical pagans.” “I am aware,” says he, “that your 
city is given to idolatry ; but it faithfully pays its tributes, 
and brings a great deal into the public treasury. If we pro- 
ceed now to disturb it thus suddenly, the inhabitants will fly 
away in fear (namely, that the attempt would finally be made 
to bring them over to Christianity by force), and we should 
lose so much in our revenue. But we will rather oppress 
them by degrees, depriving the idolaters of their dignities and 
places of trust, and issuing our commands that the temples 
shall be closed and oracles no longer be delivered ; for when 
they are oppressed on all sides, they will come to the know- 
ledge of the truth,”—a fine mode of conversion, to be sure !— 
“for all sudden and too authoritative measures are hard for 
the subjects.” Yet finally the cunning of the empress Eu- 
doxia prevailed—a woman who perfectly understood how 
Arcadius was to be managed, by taking advantage of his 
weaknesses ; and who was led to think that her zeal for the 
destruction of idolatrous temples, and her many gifts to the 
clergy and the monks, would make atonement for her sins. 
By her influence the reasonable hesitation of the weak Arcadius 
was finally overcome. 


* The life of Porphyry bishop of Gaza, from which this story is 
taken, and which was composed by his disciple the deacon Marens,—a 
work which is important as furnishing many facts illustrative of the 
history of the church and of manners in this period,—has as yet been’ 

mablished only in a Latin translation, whose author seems not even to 
Pave given himself the pains of accurately deciphering the Greek text: 
see Acta Sanctorum, at the 26th of February, and the Bibliotheca 
Patrom, Galland, T.IX. From a promising young Danish scholar, Dr. 
Clausen, we are led to expect the publication of the Greek original 
work, which is still extant among the treasures of the imperial library 
at Vienna. Meantime I shall insert here the passage relating to the 
present subject, as it reads in the original. The words of Arcadius are, 
Ode, be) 5 wirs intion marıldarss leer, AAN” sbyriuan Tors wig ie 
Qéear vür Inpacion, wine evveidsien, "Ehr aby Apre BuneoBay or, oF 
GiBy Qiyn xeneirran mai dwersrw corsvre Karma, AAN si Jeni, mark 
leer Aber abvoit, wgungeines ody atlas civ Wwdosine na) wh aad 
werrize ippınla, na) mılumuır eh high abrir sAuefivas nai 
"Eway yag OriBwew sis wdvrm eviseyplr, leryowenie: 
3 yg deigBsnnr Ion aipıldın Bagh weis Ganado. 
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It is true, in a law of the year 423, it is expressed as doubt- 
fal whether any pagans still remained :* but as it was consi- 
dered necessary, in confirming the ancient laws against them, 
to change the punishment of death, which had hitherto been 
established against those who sacrificed, into the confiscation 
of goods and banishment ; as it was considered necessary to 
protect the still remaining pagans, who attempted nothing 
contrary to the laws, against being abused and plundered by 
nominal Christians, who used religion as a pretext ;t it follows 
from all this, that there still continued to be pagans, which 
is proved moreover by the laws issued under this reign against 
those who apostatized from Christianity to paganism. Had 
there been good reason to doubt whether there were any more 
pagans, there certainly would have been no occasion for a law 
of this sort. But undoubtedly the fact, that few remained 
who openly declared themselves pagans, may be reconciled 
with the other, that it was necessary to devise laws of this sort, 
if the matter is presented in the following point of light ; 
namely, that many were called apostates from Christianity 
who had never serionsly passed over to the Christian church— 
individuals who had submitted to baptism only as an outward 
form, but had ever continued to practise the pagan rites in 
secret. Whenever they were discovered, they were called 
apostates.} 

‘The heathens, then, were compelled, from the present time 
in the fifth century, to practise and propagate their religion in 
secret, for the purpose of avoiding persecutions; and by this 








* L, XVI. Tit. X. L 22. Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam 
nallos esse eredamus. 

+ L. c. 1. 23 et 24. Hoc Christianis, qui vel vere sunt, vel esse 
dicuntur, specialiter demaniamus, ut Judeis ac paganis, in quiete 

tibus, nihilque tentantibus turbulentum legibusque contrarium, non 

audeant manibus inferre, religionis auctoritate abusi. Against those 
who, under the pretext of religion, robbed the pagans, Augustin also felt 
himself called upon to preach : “ Perhaps, in order that Christ may not 
say to you, 1 was clothed, and thou hast robbed me, thou alterest the 
custom, and thinkest to rob a pagan and to clothe a Christian, Here 
also Christ will answer thee; nay, he answers thee even now by his 
servant, whoever he may be: Here too do me no harm; when, being a 
Christian, thou robbest the heathen, thou hinderest him from becoming 
Christian.” Sermo 179, 8. 5. 

iu nomen Christianitatis induti, sacrifieia fecerint. Cod. Theodos. 
L XVI. Tit. VIII. 7. 
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means their religion was rendered the dearer to them. The 
holding of the knowledge of divine things as a secret, which 
could be the property only of the philosophically educated ; 
the engrafting of it upon the mythical representations, beyond 
which the people knew nothing ; this belonged necessarily to 
the system of the Neo-Platonists, and these principles it 
possible for them, with -all their enthusiasm for Hellenism, 
yet to adapt themselves to the character of the times.* A 
remarkable example of this is presented in the life of the 
pagan philowpher Proclus,t which his disciple Marinus has 
written.. 


* The art represented in the bol of Proteus: Bean wet dele 
sh hier, ddA werrnäg. See Synes. ep. 187 ad Herculian. Of the 

ı who were arrested in the exercise of the cultus forbidden by the 
ines, Augustin says (Enarrat. in ¥. 140, 8. 20), Quis eorum com- 
prehensus est in sacrificio, cum his legibus ista „Frobiberentan, et non 
negavit? Quis eorum comprehensus est adorare idolum, et non clamavit: 
‘non feci ; et timuit ne convinceretur ? 

+ Born 4.0. 412, died 487. 

Asa proof of the confidence which Heron the mathematician had in 
the young Proclus, it is mentioned here that he communicated to him 
the whole method of his worship of God. When he first visited the 
heathen Platonic philosopher Syrianus at Athens, the moon having 
begun to shine, the latter sought to get him out of the way, so that he 
might perform his devotions unobserved with another pagan, c.11. We 
see from this biographical narrative, that the worship of Isis still pre- 
vailed at Phile in Egypt (p. 47); that in Athens the worship of Escu- 

ius was secretly practised in the temple, which, however, was soon 
afterwards destroyed; and that the ‘prayed there for their sick. 
Proclus thought himself happy in that he occupied a dwelling near the 
temple, so as to be able to perform his devotions there without being 
observed, and invoke the aid of Esculapius in behalf of the p- 73. 
Kal couirar igger lawedare ein Gdns 3 mdr vuula cobs widdovs Aavbdren, 
nal aidiuler 7 wor beıßsuändın Uidedet wagargn. Marinus extols 
it as a proof of the Herculean courage and spirit of Proclus, that under 
all the storms of this Titanic period he stedfastly and without once 
‘wavering, though not without danger, maintained himself to the end, rs 
R wie worerians arias aidis igaxdalen abeäs beiditere, iv aan pie 
sraginten wa} veinyuig wenyndrur rupunlar dre) wire ef ımouefem (the 
ancient national cultus), (sBgiis srds Amy xa) drrınpar, ol na) waga- 
xhdunveinss, wir Bir Aunigure. Once, probably by his over-zealous 
observance of the pagan rites, he drew on himself a persecntion from 
the Christians, and took refuge for some length of time in Asia 
Minor, p. 35. At Adrota in Lydia there was still practised among the 
heathens, in an ancient temple, a worship respecting the name of which 
they were not agreed. According to some, the temple belonged to Escn- 
lapius; according to others, to the Dioscur. Remedies for the cure of 
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‘The emperor Justinian (from the year 527 and onwards), 
‘whose despotism even in spiritual things was the source of so 
many disorders to the Eastern church, endeavoured, soon after 
the commencement of his reign, to suppress the last remains 
of paganism by force, so far as this could be done in such a. 
way. The persecutions were aimed particularly at men haar the 
civil service. They were deprived of their property, tortu: 
executed. Many hypocritically assumed the potasion 9 of 
Christianity to escape the persecutions: of course, in such 
cases they soon took off the mask, and were once more seen 
attending the performance of sacrifices,* The emperor, doubt- 
Tess having heard that Athenst still continued ed 
Paganism, and that this religion was propagated by 
Platonists who still taught there, forbad the holding ae Philo- 

sophical lectures in that place.f These persecutions induced 
the pagan philosophers, among whom were Damascius and 
Isidorus and the renowned Simplieius,$ to take refuge with 
the Persian king Chosroes, respecting whose love for philo- 
sophy they had heard exaggerated accounts. ‘This prince, it 
is true, received them in a friendly manner ; but their expec- 


disenses were said to be here by supernatural inspiration, and: 
miraenlous cures effected. Many legends were circulated respecting it, 
«32. 

* Theophanes ad. A.522,i.. according to our reckoning, 
531 from the birth of Christ. See Ideler’s Manual of Chronology, ii. 
458. Procop. hist. arcana, p. 90, c. xi. ed. Orelli. The same author (c. 
19) relates that Justinian employed the accusation of heathenism as a 
pretext to get into possession of the estates which his cupidity thirsted 
ser. Comp, the chronicle of Johannes Malas ars. 186, ed. 


+ The Athenian schools had sunk so low in the beginning of the fifth 
centary, that Synesius could write, Athens is now famous only for her- 
honey, and that he could compare the then Athens, in her- 
tion to the ancient, with the hide of a slanghtered victim ; so com- 
pletely was philosophy banished from the place, while only those dead 
and silent spots, the Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum, were shown to 
tnd wondered at by strangers. ‘See the 136th letter of Synesius to his 
brother; bu, after this time, Athens was somewhat restored to its bloom 
ie Neo-Platonic 
a iz aie ee a set ba 
implicius ictet. Enchiridion, c. 1: Lugd. Batav. 1640, 
20 probably alludes to the fact that the pagans were to be foreed to 


renounce their convictions. Togarinas Bias, wrxgl za) rod drıßır anay- 
sateiens. 
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tations were by no means realized. Parsism was as little 
agreeable to them as Christianity ; and they had many a long- 
ing wish after the Grecian customs. Chosroes, in the treaty 
of peace, prevailed upon the emperor Justinian to allow them 
the free exercise of their religion in the Roman empire.” 


B. Of the polemical writings of the Pagans against Christi- 
anity ; of the charges which they brought against it gene- 
rally; and of the manner in which these charges were 
answered by the teachers of the Christian church. 


In respect to the attacks on Christianity by pagan writers, 
it may be observed that it was a necessary consequence of the 
altered circumstances of the times, that few would venture to 
combat Christianity in works devoted expressly to that object. 
Julian, who endeavoured to supplant Christianity as an empe- 
ror, appeared against it also as an author; and his work, of 
which considerable fragments have been preserved to our 
times, in the refutation of it by Cyril bishop of Alexandria, 
is the most important one, in this respect, belonging to the 
present period.t Although, as we have remarked before, 
auch that was bad, and which had been presented to Julian 
ander the Christian name, had, from the first, exerted its 
influence in giving his mind an impression unfavourable to 
Christianity, yet it is also true that his hatred was not confined 
to the corrupt and distorted representations of Christianity 
prevailing at that period, but was turned against Christianity 
itself; that Christianity, though presented in all the purity of 
its essential character, could not have appeared to him, in the 
temper of mind which he actually cherished, otherwise than 
hateful. It may, indeed, be said, that many of the foreign 
elements which had engrafted themselves on Christianity 
came nearer to Julian’s pagan mode of thinking than the 
purely Christian doctrine. He was sufficiently well acquainted 
with the written records of Christianity to discern the differ- 
ence between many of the notions which prevailed among 
Christians at this time and the doctrines of the New Testa- 


* See Agathias de rebns Justiniani, 1, II. c. 30, p. 69, ed. Paris. L.II. 
©. 30, p. 131, ed. Niebuhr. 

+ Julian wrote this work in the winter, during his residence at Antioch. 
Liban epitaph. Jalian. vol. I. p. 581. 
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ment ; between the life of the Christians of this period and 
the requisitions of the original doctrine of Christ. Thus, in 
reference to the honour paid to martyrs, concerning which 
nothing indeed is to be found in the New Testament, he re- 
proached the Christians with departing from the words of 
Christ. Yet Julian knew too little of the spirit of Christi 

anity, which, with all his knowledge of the letter of the New 
Testament, yet could not be understood by him while he 
cherished such inward opposition to the essence of the gospel, 
—he knew too little of that spirit to see wherein the honour 
paid to the martyrs conflicted with the primitive religion. To 
him, looking at the matter from his own pagan position, the 
Christian element, which lay at the root even of this supersti- 
tion, was precisely the thing which appeared hateful. It was 
the importance which the Christian feeling attached to the 
remains of a body that had once been the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and was destined to be so again; the new views of 
death, and of the sanctification and transfiguration of the 
earthly, of all that is peculiar to humanity, which Christianity 
brought with it, To him, the pagan, whatever was dead was 
impure and defiling: hence he tauntingly remarked against 
the Christians that they had filled everything with graves and 
monuments, and that they rolled themselves upon graves.* He 
accused them of practising magic in this way, and of seeking 
prophetic dreams by sleeping upon the graves (incubationes). 
‘The apostles, he said, had from the first instructed the faithful 
in these things; and among the Jews the art had long been 
known, for they often had been reproached with it by the pro- 
phets (Isaiah Ixv.).t So, again, he rightly perceived that the 


* He also employs arguments wholly irrelevant and out of place, for 
the purpose of showing them that this was an unchristian thing; as for 
example, from Matth. chap. 23: “ How then do you call upon the same 
God, when Jesus says that the sepulchres are full of all uncleanness ?” 
Agni, Christ had said, “Let the dead bury their dead.” Though the 
truth was, those who called on the martyrs looked upon them, not as the 
dead, but as those who were living with God. 

+ Cyrill. c. Julian. 1. X. 33540. Perhaps the Christians may have 
themselves given occasion for this charge, by their stories about appear- 
ances of the martyrs in visions by night in the chapels of the martyrs— 
about cures of diseases, which had been wrought by them; and by their 
custom of transferring a great deal from the pagan superstition of incu- 
bations to the martyrs. 
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persecutions against heretics and pagans, which had hitherto 
been resorted to, were contrary to the doctrine of Christ and 
of the apostles.“ You destroy temples and altars,” says he,* 
“and you have not only murdered those among us who perse- 
vere in the religion of our fathers, but also those among the 
heretics who are in the same error with yourselves, but who 
do not mourn the dead man (so he sarcastically calls the 
worship of Christ) in the same way that you do. But this is 
something which must be ascribed to your own invention; for 
neither Jesus nor Paul invited you to do it.” Instead of 
acknowledging, however, that this was cont to the spirit 
of the gospel, or at least to the character of Christ and the 
apostles, Julian maliciously gives it the following explanation. 
He says that Christ—which, however, is refuted by Christ’s 
own language—and the apostles did not expect their party 
would ever acquire such power ; and here again he repeats the 
old objection to Christianity, which in truth redounds to its 
honour, that it did not first spread among the wise and mighty 
of the world. ‘But the reason is,” says he, “they never 
looked forward to such mighty things; for they were satisfied 
if they could deceive maids and slaves, and through these the 
women and their husbands, such as Cornelius and Sergius. 
You may put me down for a liar, if a single author of that 
period (for these events happened under Tiberius or Claudius) 
ever mentioned these men.” How could he possibly have pos- 
sessed the least sense for the godlike in the life of Christ, when 
he was capable of bringing up such a question as the one which 
follows, where, comparing Christ with great kings,t he says, 
“But Jesus, who has persuaded a few of the worst among 
you, has been named these three hundred years; yet what 
remarkable thing had he done, unless you suppose that healing 
the lame and the blind and exoreising demoniacs in the vil- 
lages of Bethsaida and Bethany are to be ranked among the 
test works ?”—when he alleges against the sovereignty of 
hrist, that he was one of the subjects of the emperor ; that 
he who commanded the spirits, who walked upon the sea, and 
ejected evil spirits, could not change the will of his friends 
and kinsmen so as to secure their own salvation ; could not 
bring them to believe in him? How little did he who could 
say this understand the nature of a moral 
* LoL vi. p. 206. ee 
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No less characteristic of the man was the credulity with 
which, after ridiculing the well-authenticated faith of the 
Christians, he received one of the absurd tales of heathenism, 
objecting to the Christians that they had forsaken the ancilia 
which had fallen from heaven, and which secured eternal pro- 
tection to the city of Rome and the Roman empire; and, 
instead of these, worshipped the wood of the cross. * And . 
equally characteristic is his objection to Christianity, — an 
objection which contains some truth, but truth which redounds 
to the honour of Christianity, —when he says that the Chris- 
tians had let the best things of Judaism and nism go, and 
blended together the worst out of both. They had, for 
instance, thrown away from Judaism the sacred rites, the 
various legal prescriptions, which required the holiest life, 
and from paganism the devout feeling towards all higher 
natures; while, on the contrary, they had taken from the 
Jews their intolerant monotheism, and from the pagans 
their freedom and indifference of living; f or, as Julian ex- 
pressed it, their custom of eating everything, like the green 
herb. The truth here is, that Christianity delivered men from 

yoke of the ceremonial law, and from a religion which 
cleaved to the elements of the world; and that, on other 
grounds, it gave a freedom of outward life, which, in outward 
appearance, might seem like the pagan freedom, although it 
came from an entirely different spirit. The relation here is 
precisely the same as that between the freedom of the man 
who has never felt the power and the burden of sin, and the 
freedom of him who has been actually redeemed from its 








He says the Christians had given to the pagan freedom a 
still wider scope ;—correctly, we must admit, so far as it con- 
cerned outward things ;—and this they had been compelled 
to do as a matter of course, “ because their religion was to suit 
all nations, all forms of human life; the innkeeper, the pub- 
lican, the dancer, &e.” } Bating the circumstance that Julian 
carries the case out to the extreme of caricature, there is, 
undoubtedly, a foundation of truth underlying even this accu- 
sation, conformably to what has just been remarked. It was 

; Le VI. 194. 

Baageginy xa) zulaurien. Genesis ix. 3. Bom. xiv. 2. 
t vir 238. 
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precisely because Christianity started with this freedom, be- 
cause it was bound to no particular outward and earthly forms 
of life, because its transforming influence operated from 
within, that it was capable of approaching, in like manner, 
people of all nations, ranks, and relations, so as to diffuse its 
sanctifying influence over them all. So, too, he glorifies the 
gospel, which was given to make returning sinners holy and 
happy, when he reckons it as a reproach to Christianity that it 
came first of all to sinners; and when, to give the satire more 
point, he cites the testimony of the apostle Paul himself, 1 
Corinthians vi. 11. In this case, however, instead of dream- 
ing of the justifying and sanctifying power of faith in Christ, 
to which Paul alludes,.he perverts the sense of the apostle’s 
language, as if he referred to some magical power of baptism 
to destroy sin. ‘* Dost thou see,” he says, “ that these were 
also such? But they have been sanctified and cleansed, be- 
cause they have received a water that penetrates to the soul, 
by which’ they could be purified. Baptism cannot remove 
leprosy, gout, warts, and other less or greater bodily defects ; 
but it was able to purge away all the sins of the soul.”* 

As Julian did not recognise the one image of one only God 
in all humanity,—but imagined that he saw in the different 
races of men only the impress of the different individualities 
of their presiding deities; or rather as he carried out the 
principle of the deification of nature, and his gods were 
merely the different human individualities of character, ab- 
stracted and deified—a national character once in existence 
appeared to him to be incapable of change. He adduces the 
Western nations as a proof of this, who, although they had 
been for so long a time under the Roman dominion, yet 
continued to remain for the most part uncultivated: ¢ but 
history, to whose testimony he appealed, has confuted what he 
says; for Christianity has been able, without destroying the 
more essential national peculiarities, to develop and bring out 
the spiritual and moral elements which lie at the foundation 
of the human nature in all. 


* VII. £245. And so indeed it must appear toa man who reads these 
words with such a temper and habit of min use such a temper of 
mind clings only to the ontward. The Christians, moreover, 
this misapprehension by their own representations of the magical effects 
of baptism 4 IV. 181. 
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Julian labours to show that Christianity generally had 
taken its shape only by degrees, through the codperation of 
various outward causes; as the fact would easily seem to be 
to the superficial observer, and in general to every man who 
does not look at it from the very centre of Christian intui- 
tion; since he will not know how to distinguish in Chris- 
tianity itself the unchangeable essence from the changeable 
form, nor that which springs out of the essence of Christianity 
from the foreign elements which have mixed in with it. Now, 
although Julian undoubtedly perceived the difference between 
the Christian life and the Church doctrines of his time and 
that which was contained in the letter of the sacred scriptures, 
yet he could not separate what was really foreign in the pre- 
vailing church doctrines of the Christians of his time, and had 
been added to the original doctrines of the New Testament, 
from what was merely the drapery of a particular age in which 
the essential Christian truth hath clothed itself; and thus he 
might easily be led to suppose that he found contradictions in 
the doctrines of the New Testament, because he was inca- 
pable of recognising the unity of the essence in the variety 
of its forms of representation. 

Thus, for instance, he imagined that he perceived a contra- 
diction of this sort in the case of the doctrine of Christ’s divi- 
nity; and, in his remarks on this point, he does not even 
agree with himself. In one passage he says of Christ to the 
Christians of his time,* “ As you have it, he has 
created heaven and earth; for none of his disciples has said 
this of him, except John alone, and even he not clearly and 
explicitly.” And in another place he says} that neither 
Paul nor any one of the evangelists ventured to call Jesus 
God ; but that John, on hearing that in the cities of Greece and 
Italy many had already become infected with this contagion, 
and that the graves of Peter and Paul were secretly wor- 
shipped, had first endeavoured, by stealth and artifice, to foist 
in the doctrine of Christ’s divinity.§ And yet in another 
Place, || where he wishes to point out contradictions between 


* VI. 213. + LX. f. 317. 

+ We see with what assurance Julian here created facts after his own 
‘maginstion. 

§ L.X, f. 327. 

1 L. 1X. £291, 
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the Old and New Testaments,* he finds in the formula of 
baptiam, which he nowhere attempts to explain away as a 
foreign addition to the gospels, a direction to invoke Christ, 
and the doctrine of three divine essences.t He accuses the 
apostle Paul of self-contradiction, of a wavering between uni- 
versalism and particularism in the doctrine concerning God; 
simply because, while looking himself upon the outside of the 
matter, and everywhere hunting up contradictions, he was 
incapable of perceiving the inner connection of the Pauline 
system. “ Poul,” says he,t “changes his doctrine concerning 
God, as a polypus changes colour on the rocks. At one time 
he calls the Jews God’s only inheritance ; at another, he per- 
suades the Gentiles that God is not the God of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles. We might rightly ask Paul, if God 
was not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, 
why did he send Moses, the prophets, and the miracles of the 
fabulous legends, to the Jews alone?” § Yet this question 
might have been easily answered, by simply unfolding the 
Pauline doctrines concerning the law of God which is within 
man; concerning the divine deseent of humanity ; concerning: 
the God in whom we live, move, and have our being, and who 
has nowhere left himself without a witness; concerning the 
revelation of God in the works of creation, and in the con- 
science ; concerning the reaction between moral corruption and 
spiritual blindness; concerning the object of the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy, as @ preparatory system to the spread of 
God’s kingdom among all mankind ; concerning the fixed time 
of God’s grace to all, after all had been brought to the con- 


* In respect to the relation of the Old Testament idea of the Messiah 
to that of the New Testament, the Christian teachers here laid them- 
selves open to his attacks, in a way which he well knew how to take 
„advantage of, when they professed to find the whole doctrine concerning 
‘Christ, as it was first clearly unfolded in the New Testament, or even as 
with all the later church definitions, contained already in the Old Testa- 


ment. 
+ L. VIII £. 269, he says that in the Old Testament no such desig- 
‚untion of a higher ‘mature belonging 10 the Messiah, os in the words 
meurirenss wéent xriews, is to be found; and yet this expression belongs 
to Panl, whom Jalian had placed, on this subject, in such direct oppo- 
‘tition to John. 

} L. II. £. 106. 

§ Thus he speaks who cited th fable ofthe Aneilin above-mentioned 
as an undoubted fact. 
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sciousness of guilt. In like manner he accuses the apostle 
Paul and the Christians of that period of contradicting the 
doctrines of Christ himself, when they held that it was not 
to observe the Mosaic ceremonial law, notwithstand- 
ing that Christ, in his sermon on the mount, had said that he 
had not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil, and had declared 
even the least of the commandments to be binding *—a diffi- 
culty which admitted of being easily resolved, by rightly de- 
termining the meaning and the references of our Saviour’s 
ae f Julian, probabl; h 

In the reign of Julian, same one, ly a pagan rheto- 

rician, wrote the dialogue in imitation of Lucian, called Phi- 

is. This contains a satirical account of the church doe- 
trine of the Trinity, and of the monks, who, as they were the 
emperor's most violent enemies, predicted nothing but failure 
of his enterprises. They are represented as men who took 
pleasure in the public misfortunes, as the enemies of their 
country; and hence the title of the dialogue.t In order 

* LX. 351. 

+ The very way in which the doctrine of the Trinity is ridiculed in 
this dialogue (s. 12) favours the supposition that it was composed at 
‚some period sul it to the Nicene council, and this is confirmed by 
the description of the persons (5. 20 and 26), who are represented 
altogether after the same manner as the monks were usually depicted by 

of this period. The expression, of amaguims ehr yj 
manifestly alludes to the monkish tonsure. The monks say, that when 
they have fasted ten days, and watched ten nights, singing spiritual 
‘songs, they received revelations of future events in 8. 





the inroads of the Scythians (islgsue civ Zavéov), is in keeping with 
this period. And this latter passage has been wrongl duce 

Kelle, who attributes the production to Lucian (see his dissertation on 
this dialogue in the Laren ee nO of Rosenmuller, Fuldner, and 
Maurer, Lips. 1826, T. I. p. II. p. 246), against Gessner’s hypothesis, 
with which ay 3 for, by the authors of the fourth century, the 
Goths were ily sometimes designated by the general appellation of 
Scythians (see, for example, Eunapii excerpts, c. 26, in Majus scriptoram 
veteram nova collectio, tom. II. p. 272). But there is one point in 
which Kelle is unquestionably right, viz. in saying that what is affirmed 
concerning the subjection of Egypt, a country which had then been so 
long time already a Roman province, cannot without force be interpreted 
of this period. “Yet it may be questioned whether all the particular 
marks denoting the time in this dialogue are to be understood as 
historically true; whether the author did not purposely intend to 
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to understand the nature of the charges which the 
brought against Christianity and the Christian church, we 
must not only look into their polemical works, which, for the 
reasons already alleged, could in this period be but few in 
number ; but we must also endeavour to find out the current 
objections brought against Christianity by the pagans in the 
ordinary intercourse of life. The sources from which such 
knowledge may be obtained are partly such writings of the 
pagans in which they occasionally allude to Christianity or 
the Christians; and partly the apologetical writings of the 
fathers, and the homilies of Chrysostom and Augustin. 

‘Although many of the objections of the pagans to Chris- 
tianity, springing out of the natural relation of paganism, or 
of man in his corrupt state of nature, to Christianity, must 
ever be recurring, yet there are many also which were called 
forth by the particular condition of the Christian church in 
this period. This is the case with all such objections as arose 
from the confounding together of church and state, and from 
the mass of corruption which, under the garb of Christianity, 
had attached itself to the church. If, in the former period, 
the extension of the church, in spite of all persecution, wit- 
nessed of that which the divine power of the gospel alone was 
able to effect ; now, on the other hand, the pagans, looking, 
as men are wont to do, at the present moment, and forgetting 
the experience of the preceding centuries, could object against 
the divine character of the religion, that Christianity de- 
pended for its spread on the favour of the princes.* To re- 
fate this objection, Theodoretus must appeal to the experience 
of the past, and to what was transpiring in Persia when 
he wrote, in the beginning of the fifth century. 

In the preceding period the Christians had been accused 
of irreverence towards the Caesars (irreligiositas in Cxsares), 


transpose the age, and therefore purposely introduce many things which 
belonged in no respect to the extating period. In Gieselet's Kirchenge 
schichte, I. bd. 2te Auflage,s, 181, I see that the Herr Staatsrath Niebuhr 
makes this dialogue to have been written at Constantinople, under the 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas, in the year 968. But, as I am ignorant of 
the reasons which are supposed to recommend this hypothesis above that. 
of Gessner, I can only mention the fact. 

* ’En Aeeınlans wikirlas Wuriuiws. Theodoret. Gree. Affect. curat. 
Disputat. IX. p. 935, T. IV. ed. Schultz. 

+ See below, persecutions in Persia, 
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because they refused to join in those demonstrations of respect 
whieh idolatrous pagan flattery paid to the emperors. But 
when the Christians now reproached the pagans with pros- 
trating themselves before the images of the gods, the reply 
they sometimes received was, that they did not scruple them- 
selves to fall down before the images of the emperor; which 
was the less excusable in them, since, according to their own 
doctrine, it was an honour due to God alone.* ‘The Christian, 
indeed, had an answer—that this wee an abuse which had 
sprung from paganism, and, having become deeply rooted by 
the length of time, could not be extirpated by Christianity s 
though the church did not cease to condemn it.t 

Next, while in the earlier.times the conduct of the Chris- 
tians had been the most expressive and convincing proof of 
the divine power of their faith, now, on the other hand, the 
enormous corruption which, under the show of Christianity, 
manifested itself in the public relations and among the great 
mass of nominal Christians was seized upon by the pagans as 
a testimony against Christianity, and against the Christian 
period which led to such results. They did not reflect 
that the evils which float on the surface are ever easily detected, 
but that it requires more penetration to discern the truly 
good, which loves concealment and is less obtrusive. They 
saw, as Augustin justly expresses himself with regard to such 
characters, the scum only, which swims above, but did not re- 
mark the good oil, which had its secret channels, and, silently 
passing through them, made increase without notice.f 

‘Thus it was urged as an objection to Christianity, which 
the bishop Augustin was required to answer,§ how it was that 


* The pagan Apollonius, in the Consultationes Zsicheei Christiani et 
Apollonii philosophi, 1. I. c. 28: Cur imagines hominum, vel ceris pictas, 
metallis depictas, sub regum reverentia, etiam publica adoratione 
veneramini, et, ut ipsi predicatis, Deo tantum honorem debitum etiam 
hominibus datis ? Belcher, spicileg. T. i. 

+ L. c. and cons, the worl promiss. et preedict. Dei, pars V. De 
dimidio temporis, where, in c. vii, this transfer of pagan adulation is 
rebuked: Aterna cum dicitar, quo temporalis est, utique nomen est 
Dlasphemiee: cum mortales licet reges, in ea dicantar Divi, eisque sup- 
plices dicant: numini vestro altaribus vestris, perennitati vestre, et 
©zters, que vanitas, non veritas tradit, atque exsecrabilia sunt. 

t Augustin. Sermo xv. 8.9, Amurca per pablicom currit, oleum au- 
tem ad sedem suam occultos transitus habet: et cum occulte transeat, in 
magnitudine apparet, § See Augustin, ep. 136 ad Marcellin, 
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such great and manifest evils had befallen the church under 
Christian princes, who for the most part were diligent obser- 
vers of the Christian religion.® Augustin, it is true, in his 
answer does not undertake (as would have been best) to dis- 
pute the position that such princes had been diligent observers 
of Christianity ; but what he says tacitly supposes that he did 
not himself concede this position, and in some measure touches 
the merits of the case, although he does not enter deeply into 
it. ‚“It were to be wished,” he says, “that something, at 
least, had been said of the conduct of the earlier emperors: 
‚thus examples would have been adduced of a similar or even 
worse character under emperors who were not Christians ; and 
it might be seen that this is the fault of the men, and not of 
the doctrine; or else, not of the emperors themselves, but of 
others, without whom the emperors could have done nothing.” 
The position itself he disputes in his excellent apologeti 
work, “ The City of God,” where he says, “If all the kings 
of the earth, all the nations, all the great, and all judges; if 
young and old together would hear and obey the doctrines of 
Christ, such a people would at once participate of all civil 
prosperity in this present life, and of eternal blessédness in the 
next. But,” he adds, “ because one man listens to these doc- 
trines, and another despises them ; and because the great mass 
are more attached to the vices which flatter their corruption, 
than to the salutary rigour of the virtues; the servants of 
Christ, whether they be kings or subjects, rich or poor, free- 
men or slaves, endure, if need be, even the worst of govern- 
ments ; and, by that patient endurance, contribute to prepare 
for themselves a place in that holiest and most exalted com- 
munity of angels, in that heavenly city where the will of God 
is law.” Augustin, moreover, very justly remarks that the 
fountain of those evils which were improperly charged on. 
Christianity was to be traced to a far earlier time—to the: 
corruption of the Roman state, which had been introduced by 


5 Chritanam religionem maria de parte servants. This was just 
the evil of it that the pagans heard such princes extolled as 
Christians, that such incorrect, such meagre notions were entertained of 
hat belonged tothe observance of Chritini ; that zeal for forme of 
belief, for the external interests of the church, for outward matters af the 
church, were confounded with vital Christianity, 

+ Ep. 188 ad Marcellin. 4 De civitate Dei, 1. II. 0, 19. 
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earthly prosperity, and which had been checked by no earthly 
couaterpoise. He justly appeals here to the testimony of the 
older Roman authors themselves; and, convinced that the 
Christian religion furnished the only thorough remedy for the 
evil, he thanks God that he had bestowed the means of a radi- 
cal cure precisely at the time of the greatest corruption, 
whence mankind would have ever sunk lower in ruin. “ Thanks 
be to the Lord our God,” he exclaims, “ who sent us his own 
special assistance against those evils.”* 

Another objection was urged against Christianity on politi- 
cal grounds, which sprang, however, not from any confound- 
ing of the precepts of Christianity with the behaviour of those 
who called themselves Christians, but partly from a misap- 
prehension of these precepts themselves, and partly from the 
necessary opposition between the more political way of think- 
ing peculiar to antiquity and the theocratical and moral spirit 
of Christianity. ‘The pagans, for instance, supposed that the 
Christian doctrine was irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principles of 4 state, and that no state could subsist in connee- 
tion with it; since the precepts of the sermon on the mount 
forbade war even on the justest occasions, and thus the state 
must be exposed to every kind of insult and wrong from the 
barbarians.t To this Augustin replies that these precepts 
had reference to the disposition of heart, which, in Christians, 
should always be the same, rather than to the outward actions. 
They required that the heart should constantly cherish the 
same disposition of patience and good will, while the outward 
actions must differ according as the best interests of those 
towards whom we are thus disposed require.} To those who 
maintained that Christianity necessarily conflicted with the 


* Augustin, in the letter above cited, (s. 171,) comparing the effects of- 
Christianity with the civic virtnes of the ancient Roman republic, finally 
remarks, “Thus God showed, in the example of that flourishing empire 
of the Romans, how much the civil virtues could effect even without the 
true religion, that it might appear evident that men, when this is also 
added, become the citizens of another state, whose king is the truth, whose 
laws Fe love, and whose duration is eternity.” 

in. ep. 186. 

3 Augustin. ep. 138. Ista preecepta magis ad preparationem cordis, 
que intus est, pertinere, quam ad opus, quod in aperto fit, ut teneatur in 
Secreto animi patientia cum benevolentia, in manifesto autem id fiat, quod 
eis videatar prodesse posse, quibus bene velle debemus, 2 

x 
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welfare of states, he says, “ Let them give us such warriors 
as the Christian doctrine requires they should be; such sub- 
jects, such husbands and wives;-such fathers, sons, masters, 
and servants; such kings and judges; such payers and re- 
ceivers of tribute as they ought to be according to the precepts 
of the Christian doctrine ;—and would they still venture to 
assert that this doctrine is opposed to the state? Nay, would 
they not rather confess, without hesitation, that, if it were 
followed, it would prove the salvation of the state?” 

s also laboured to show in the historical way 
that it was by forsaking the national gods, to whom the Roman 
empire owed its increase and prosperity, and by the spread of 
Christianity, the state had been ruined. Such was the aim of 
Eunapius and of Zosimus in their historical works, written in 
the fifth century. The Spanish presbyter Paulus Orosius, of 
"Tarraco, in Spain, at the request of Augustin, wrote, in the 
year 417,® his historical compend, for the purpose of refuting 
this charge by facts of history; and for the same reason 
Augustin himself was led to write his profound work concern- 
ing the origin, character, progress, and ultimate aim of the 
city of God. ¢ 


C. Various obstacles which hindered the Progress of Chris- 
tianity among the Heathen ; various means and methods 
by which it was promoted ; and the different hinds of Con- 
version. 


The obstacles which, in this particular period, hindered the 
progress of Christianity among the heathen, varied among 
the different classes of the heathen according to their different 
tendencies of mind and feeling. Some to heathen superstition 
united the consciousness of great crime, and sought in the 
former an antidote against the stings of the latter. They were 
unwilling to abandon the superstition in which they had been 
used to find so convenient a prop; and a religion presenting 
moral claims had no attractions for them, unless when un- 
worthy priests, who made Christianity itself to be only another 
paganism, had either lowered, or concealed from them, these 
moral claims, for the purpose of converting avowed pagans 

* Adversas Paganos historiarum libri vii. 

+ De civitate Dei, libri xxii. 
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into nominal Christians. Others, who, to the eyes of men or 
in their own superficial view, had led blameless lives, imagined 
they possessed all they needed in their own religion, and espe- 
cially that they needed not a Redeemer. In this delusion 
they were more confirmed, when, instead of examining their 
hearts by the demands of the holy law in their conscience, or 
of comparing themselves with real and living Christians, of 
whom pethaps they never saw an example within the circle of 
their acquaintance, they contrasted themselves with the vastly 
great number of nominal Christians. It is of such Augustin 
speaks:* “ You will find,” he says, “many pagans refusing 
to embrace Christianity, because they are satisfied with their 
‘own good lives. One should live, say they, uprightiy. What 
further precept can Christ give us? We lead good lives 
already : what need have we of Christ? We commit no mur- 
der, theft, nor robbery; we covet no man’s possessions, we 
are guilty of no breach of the matrimonial bond. Let some- 
thing worthy of censure be found in our lives, and whoever 
can point it out may make us Christians.” Comparing him- 
self with the nominal Christians -* * Why would you persuade 
me to become a Christian? I have defrauded by a 
Christian ; I never defrauded any man ; a Christian has broken 
his oath to me, and I never broke my word to any man.” 
Others, men of profounder feelings, men who were anima! 
by a loftier moral idea, and who perceived the contrast be- 
tween this and their own life, sought for peace in doctrines 
which no doubt had sprung from the universal religious sense 
of mankind—those doctrines which formed the system of the 
Neo-Platonists concerning a God who would purify from the 
stains that adhered to them, and free from their chains the 
struggling and suffering souls which, derived from himself, 
were fettered in the bonds of a sensual nature, and sighed 
after their original source.f With this they united a theory 
which taught various mysterious outward methods of expiation 
aud cleansing, whereby men could draw down upon themselves 
the redeeming and sanctifying powers of the deity to purify 
and preserve both body and soul; where, however, it was 
doubtless at the same time assumed that the right disposition 

* In Ps, xxi. Enarrat. II. s. 2. 

t In Ps. xxv. Enarrat. II.s. 14. . 

$ Zus pious, nabugeus, purtyus. See the Hymns of Synesius. 
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existed within.” To many this presentiment of a redeeming 
God became afterwards, when they perceived the insufficiency 
of those outward means of expiation, a point of transition to 
Christianity. 

Again, from the rude and uncultivated mass who were 
wholly sunk in blind superstition, we should distinguish the 
men of education. In particular, there were then among the 
pagans in the large cities multitudes of half-educated men, 
from the rhetorical schools, with whom certain rhetorical 
flourishes, a certain round of fine set phrases, which they had 
learned to repeat, passed for a genuine culture of mind and 
heart; men whose taste, trained to effeminacy from their 
youth upwards in those showy and superficial schools, had 
contracted a disrelixh for all vigorous and sound nourishment, 
both of mind and heart. The difficulty of approaching such 

increased in the same proportion with their shallow 
and superficial way of thinking, and’ their dulness of sense to 
all the deeper moral and religious wants of their nature. Such 
men could pot up with nothing but that which came recom- 
mended to them in beautiful phrases. The plainness and simpli- 
city of the sacred word was to them reason enough for despising 
it.” And, although they knew very little about philosophy 
themselves, yet they wanted a philosophical religion, and 
reproached the Christians on account of their blind credulity. 
Of such, Theodoretus says, ‘‘ Some who have read the poets 
ard orators, some who have also had a taste of Plato’s elo- 
quence, despise the sacred scriptures, because they are not set 


= E. g., Longinianus, a pagan of North Africa, writes to Augustin, 
who bad questioned him with regard to his own opinion on the right 
way which leads to God (ep. 234), Vin.est in Deum melior, qua vir 
Tonos pils, jutis, veris, ceatis dictis factisque probatus, et Deoram 
comitata vllats in Deum intentione animi mentisque ie Tina. Vie 
est, qux purgati antiguorum sacrorum piis preoceptis, expiationibusque 
purikimis, ef abstemils observationibus eecet, anima et corpore com 
stantes deproperant. Also Simplicins holds that, along with the inner 
spiritual purification of the soul by the rational knowledge of God and a 
life in harmony with nature, the external means of purification handed 
down from the gods, by which the body is sanctified as the organ of the 


soul, are also in order that the whole man may partake of the 
dia aduys. Simplicii in Epictet. enchiridion, p. 218. It must be 
confessed that a great deal may be found here which is to the 


church doctrine of that period respecting the magical sanctifying effects 
of the sacraments, 
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out with beautiful phrases; and they are ashamed to Jearn the 
truth from pyaar ine this pride is | found in men who 
possessed but a suj now! ‘reek philosophy 
— who have only scraped together, from one quarter and 
another, a sort of literary medley.* Of such, Augustin, in 
his beautiful traet, entitled, “ A guide to the instruction of 
the different classes of pagan catechumens,” says that their 
teachers must accustom them to hear scripture read, without 
despising it because its is so simple and free from all 
rhetorical embellishments. It is to such Tbeodoretus says,t 
“It was God’s will that all men, Greeks and barbarians, 
learned and unlearned, shoemakers, weavers, and other me- 
chanics, moreover slaves, beggars, women, both such as live 
in the abundance of all things, and such as depend on the 
work of their own hands, should draw from the same fountain 
of salvation: for this reason he employed fishermen, and one 
who was a shoemaker (he should have said a tent-maker, 
Paul), as his instruments; and he let their language remain 
as it was in the beginning, but poured through the same the 
clear streams of heavenly wisdom.” 

Chrysostom once heard a Christian, in disputing with a 
rhetorically educated of this class, contend that, in the 
elegant and proper use of the Greek lan Paul was supe- 
rior to Plato. He censured the Christian who so badly under- 
stood how to defend his own cause; sinee the very point he 
was chiefly concerned to make out was, that the apostles were 
men destitute of human learning and art, in order to show 
that it was not human power, but the power of God, which 
operated through them.$ 
+ Among the cultivated pagans the following view of religion 
extensively prevailed: that with the diversity of nations and 
the hier] of the human 5 race was necessary connected the 

versity of religions, There was, indeed, but one original 
divine Essence but the union between this highest one and 


* Theodoret. Grioe. affect. curat, Dispatat, I. p. 696, T. IV. 

+ De catechizand. radib. c. 9, Sunt quidam de scholis usitatissimis 
„grammaticorum oratoramque venientes, quos neque inter idiotas nume- 
rare audeas neque inter illos doctissimos. Docendi sint seripturas audire 
divinas, ne sordeat eis solidum eloguium, quia non est infiatum. 

t Disputat. VIIT. p. 899. 

§ Chrysostom. ep. ad Corinth, I. H. III. 
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the endlessly diversified forms of humanity could only be 
mediated through certain higher natures which had emanated 
from that original Essence, viz. the gods, under whose 
dominion the several portions of the earth were distributed. 
Or, again, they conceived all the different religions to be only 
different forms of the revelation of one and the same divine 
substance—to be one essence in manifold forms ; and it was 
precisely by this manifoldness, as they supposed, that God was 
most highly honoured. There could not be one single way 
alone which conducted, exclusive of all others, to the supreme, 
hidden, original Essence; it was only by different ways that 
men could attain to the most hidden mystery of the divine 
Being. Accordingly, says Simplicius;* God is everywhere 
present, with all his divine powers; but limited men, who are 
confined to their several determinate spots of the earth, could 
not grasp the immense whole. The divine powers, like natural 
gifts, must be variously distributed. Accordingly, the Neo- 
Platonic pagan philosopher Proclus worshipped Greek and 
Oriental divinities, according to the peculiar Greek and Ori- 
ental modes of worship; it being his wont to say, that the 
philosoper ought not to bind himself to the observance of this 
or that national form of worship, but, as the common hiero- 
phant for the whole world, be familiar with every form of 
religion.t “The rivalship of the different religions,” says 
Themistius to the emperor Jovian, “directly contributes to 
stir up zeal in worship. There are different ways—some more 
difficult, others easier; some rougher, others more plain and 
even—which lead to the same goal. If you allow but one 
way to be good, and hedge up the others, emulation is at an 
end. God desires vo such agreement among men. As Hera- 
clitus says, Nature loves to hide herself, and still more than 
nature, the Creator of it—whom we reverence particularly on 
this account, because the knowledge of him does not lie on 
the surface, and is not to be acquired without toil. As you 
have various ranks and conditions among your subjects, who 
all in like manner depend on you, and look up to you, so, be 
assured, the Lord of the universe also takes pleasure in variety 
and in the diversities of condition. It is his will that the 

* In Epictet. enchiridion, pp. 219, 220. 

t Bee ini vita Procli, p. 74. 

3 See the above-cited discourse, pp. 67, 68. 
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sod the Egyplnne sl another. And, again, Ihe Syrians 
au e 8 in st a |, again, the Syrians 
are not agreed among themselves, but are subdivided into dif. 
ferent minor sects. None have precisely the same notions 
with the others, Why, then, should we try to force that 
which is impossible in the nature of things?” In like manner 
writes Symmachus, in the above-cited Relatio ad Valen- 
tinianum: “ It is reasonable that we should hold that Being 
whom all worship to be one and the same. We all see the 
same stars; there is a common cope of heaven ; the same uni- 
verse contains us, What matters it in what way each finds 
the truth? By one way it is impossible to reach so hidden a 
matter.” If no regard were paid to the essential opposition 
between Christian Theism and paganism, it might seem as if 
Christianity too easily admitted of ,being taken up into this 
eclecticism, and might find its place, along with the others, as 
one of the manifold forms of religion. But the peculiar 
essence of Christianity stroggled against everything like this ; 
and on this account it was exposed the more to the reproach 
of a stiff and uncompromising intolerance. It substituted an 
objective, firm, and stedfast word of God in place of the im- 
pure and barely subjective presentiment, feeling, and opinion 
of man, which confounded godlike and ungodlike; and it 
made that divine word a judge of the thoughts and feelings. 
-Ambrosius says rightly to Symmachus, “ Come and learn on 
the earth the walk in heaven. Here we live, and there is our 
walk. Let God, my Creator, teach me himself the mysteries 
of heaven. Let not man teach me, who knows not even 
himself.” 

It is true, the religious way of thinking we have just 
described possessed some truth at bottom ; which truth, how- 
ever, Christianity alone teaches us how to separate from the 
falsehood with which it is associated. That free development 
of the individualities of human character in religion is to be 
found in Christianity, as it had nowhere been seen before ; but 
it is here subordinated to a higher, all-transforming principle ; 
and by this it was to be gradually purged from all intermixture 
of the ungodlike element, To that equalization of all forms 
of religion, which sprang out of the principle of the deifica- 
tion of nature, an error of the contrary kind did, indeed, oppose 
itself at that time in the Christian church. This error had its 
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ground, however, not in Christianity itself, but in human in- 
ventions, confounded with Christianity—in a narrow dogma- 
tism, which would adhere to one fixed and determinate form of 
the human apprehension of Christianity, whieh form could, no 
more than anything else human, be exempt from error and 
adapted to all human minds and all of the development 
of Christian faith and Christian know! . Yet this form 
was to be maintained as complete, eternally valid, the only 
true way of apprehending Christianity ; and ‘all minds forced 
into this one yoke. As opposed to this other extreme, the 
erroneous, pagan way of thinking might the more easily seem 
to present a semblance of truth. 

As the relation of the different classes of pagans to Chris- 
tianity varied, so also the ways were various by which they 
were led to embrace the gospel; and in the great variety of 
these leadings was shown the manifold wisdom of God. But 
we must first distinguish in this period between conversion in 
the proper and Christian sense —an inward change of dispo- 
sition wrought by Christianity—and the mere outward sdoption 
of Christianity; that is, of its name and ceremonial observ- 
ances, or an exchange of open, undisguised paganism, for a 
nominal Christianity covering a pagan way of thinking. It 
must be evident, from what has already been observed respect- 
ing the spread of Christianity under the Christian emperors, 
that in this period the number of conversions of the latter 
kind far exceeded those of the former. And this is confirmed 
by the testimony of those church-teachers who were right 
earnest in bringing about conversions of the genuine stamp. 
Thus Augustin, for instance, in remarking on John vi. 26, 
complains, “ How many seek Jesus only that he may benefit 
them in earthly matters! One man has a lawsuit,—so he 
seeks the intercession of the clergy ; another is oppressed by 
his superior,—so he takes refuge in the church. Others are 
seeking, one in this way, and another in that, to be interceded 
for in some quarter where they have but little influence them- 
selves. The church is daily full of such persons, Seldom is 
Jesus sought for Jesus’ sake.”* 


= In John. Tract, XXV. c. 10. Augustin also notices as outward 
reasons which led many to adopt Christianity (p. 47), Ut majorem 
amicum conciliet, ut concupitam uxorem perveniat, ut aliquam 
pressuram hujus seculi evadat. 
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Doubtless it might happen that many, whose sole intention 
was hypocritically to put on the profesion of Christianity, 
would be led than they meant to be, by some bishop or 
catechist who understood his calling and its duties. Such an 
one first took pains to inform himself, in the way prescribed 
by Augustin in his excellent guide to the catechist (the tract 
de catechizandis rudibus), of the reasons which induced the 
pagan- to seek baptism. If he showed that he was actuated 
by impure motives, such an enlightened teacher would gently 
repel him. Or if, which was most often the case, he answered 
the inquiries of the catechist in conformity with his own hypo- 
critical disposition, still the catechist endeavoured to give his 
conversation such a turn as to reach the heart of the heathen 
man. “Often,” says the bishop Augustin,—speaking here 
from the experi which must belong to all men of the like 
spirit, —“ often the mercy of God so comes to the help of the 
catechist’s ministry, that the pagan, moved by his discourse, 
resolves to become that which he meant to feigu.”® But if 
pagans of this character came to one of the great majority of 
those ecclesiastics, men wholly without experience in the trial 
of spirits, or who were only interested to multiply the number 
of nominal Christians, they were received at once into the 
same number without further question. Yet even these, after 
being incorporated with the visible church, might be led by 
what was there presented to them; by the impressions whiel 
they involuntarily received; by the society of Christians; by 
participating in the acts of worship; by some word of the ser- 
mon to which they might be listening with others on some 
great festival,—by such or other means,—to find in the church 
a good of a higher kind than any which they had sought for 
in it. Hence, Augustin remarks, “Many, who presented 
themselves to the church with such impure motives, were, 
notwithstanding, reformed after they had once come into it.” 
* De catechiz. rudib. c. 5. Sepe adest misericordia Dei, per ministe- 
rium cathechizantis, ut sermone commotus jam fieri velit, quod decreverat 
fingere. So also Cyril of Jerusalem, in the ;e to his Catechesis, 
8. 4, remarks, “ A man may present himsel? for baptism. to please his 
wife, a wife to her husband, a servant to please his master, a 
friend to please his friend. And now it is inenmbent on the catechist, 
sh whatever motives the individual may have come, to lead him to 
ind in the church something higher and better than he was seeking for.” 
+ Augustin. s. 47. Multi etiam sic intrantes corriguntur ingressi. 
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But, assuredly, no one was warranted for this reason to coun- 
tenance such hypocrisy,—to approve the evil, that good might 
come out of it. And beyond all doubt, the number was far 
greater of those who grew hardened in that worldly sense, by 
which from the first they had profaned a holy profession, and 
who were thus the means of introducing into the church a 
great mass of corruption. Among the fruits of such mere out~ 
ward conversions were those who were found, soon afterwards, 
ze the altars of the false gods. We have proof of this in the 
ws enacted against apostates in the reign of the emperor 
‘Theodosius (eco above). a 
Yet these gross worldly motives were not the only ones 
which led to hypocritical conversions ; as, indeed, there were 
many different stages of hypocrisy in these conversions, accord 
ing as the consciousness of deception was more or less present ; 
according as intentional fraud or unconscious self-deception 
more or less predominated. Many were first awakened by 
outward impressions, which might lead them to a superstition 
which had simply changed its colour, as well as from superstition 
to the faith. Many supposed they had seen miraculous effects 
produced by the sign of the cross, similar to what had been 
witnessed, though under different circumstances, by Constan- 
tine; others, who had heard of the divine power of Christ, 
driven in some strait to seek for assistance from the unknown 
God, believed they had seen him visibly manifested, and that 
they were thus delivered.t To others, some occurrence of 
the day, which was afterwards forgotten, but which had made 
an impression on their souls, of which, however, they were but 
vaguely conscious, would reappear in the form of a dream, 
where they imagined they saw Christ, or some martyr, threat- 
ening, warning, admonishing them. In all such cases, how- 
ever, it might be that the individual was seeking in Christianity 
only for some earthly good, although he was not hoping to 
obtain it from man, like the class of hy itical professors 
first mentioned, but from God. Not love, but fear, which 
easily creates idols, or not the love which is bent on heavenly 
things, but a material craving after miraculous revelations to 
the senses, which he hoped to find in Christianity, led him to 


* See the entire Titalus VII. of the I. XVI. Cod. Theodos. Comp 
the decrees of Siricins ad Himerium, of the year 385, 3. 4. 
+ See, e.g., Paulin, Nolan. ep. 30 ad Macarium. 
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the church. Much depended also on the circumstance whether 
he found a teacher who could point him away from sensuous 
to spiritual things. According to Augustin’s directions to 
the catechist, it was the duty of the latter to take advantage 
of such communications to impress it on the heathen’s heart 
how great was God’s care for men; but then he should also 
aim to divert his mind from such wonders and dreams, and lead 
it in the more certain way, and to the surer testimonies of 
Holy Scriptare ;—he should inform him that God would not 
awaken him by such signs and dreams, if a safer way had not 
been already prepared for him in Holy Scripture, where he 
was not to seek for visible miracles, but accustom himself to 
wait for invisible ones ;—where he would be taught of God, 
not in the visions of sleep, but while awake.* But when such 
teachers in Christianity were wanting, individuals of this class 
might easily be so misled as merely to substitute, in place of 
the pagan superstition, another under the Christian dress. 

It so happened that many had their fears excited by parti- 
cular outward: impressions, or by the inner excitements of 
conscience.t They felt the need of pardon; but they had no 
right conception of the forgiveness of sins, or of what must be 
done on man’s part in order to obtain it. They dreamed of 
obtaining at once, by the opus operatum of baptism, the 
magical extinction of their sins, although they still continued 
in the practice of them. Now, in case such individuals came 
to a bishop or catechist, of the character required in the above- 
cited work of Augustin, such a teacher would avail himself of 
the disturbed conscience, which had brought them to him, as 
a favourable opportunity for preaching to them repentance, 
and of leading them from the way of a hypocritical to an 
honest conversion. But, unhappily, there were bishops whose 
only wish was to make the conversion to Christianity a right 
easy thing for the pagans; and whose instructions, therefore, 
served much rather to confirm them in this wrong state of 
mind than to draw them away from it. They merely told 
them what they would have to believe in order to be Christians ; 
but they were silent as to the obligations to a holy life which 


* De catechiz, rudib. e. 6. u 

+ Augustin. de catechizand. rudib. c, v. Rarissime quippe aceidit, 
immo vero nunquam, ut quisquam veniat volens fleri Christianus, qui 
non sit sliquo Dei timore perculsus. 
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flowed out of this faith, lest they might thus be deterred from 
baptism. Hence they baptized even those who lived in open 
sin, and who plainly enough manifested that it was not their 
purpose to forsake it. They imagined that, when these were 
once baptized and introduced into the fellowship of the 
ehurch, it was then time enough to admonish them against 
sin, These corrupt modes of procedure originated partly in 
the erroneous notions of worth attached to a barely outward 
baptism and outward church fellowship; and partly in the 
false notions of what constituted faith, and of the relation 
of the doctrines of faith and of morals in Christianity to each 
other.’ 

Against this mode of procedure, and the errors out of which 
it , Augustin wrote his excellent work de fide et operi- 
bus. He says here, § 9, ‘“ What more befitting time can be 
found for one to hear about the faith which he ought to cherish, 
and how he ought to live, than that time when, with a soul 

fall of desire, he pants after the sacrament of faith 
that conducts to salvation? What other season can be a more 
appropriate one for learning what manner of walk is suited 
to so great a sacrament, which they are longing to receive? 
Will it be after they have received it; even en Seg after bap- 
tism they should be in the practice of great sins,—even though 

have never as yet become new men, but remain in their 
former guilt? Then, by a strange perversion of Janguage, it it 
would first be said to them, “Put on the new man;” and 
then, after they have done so, ‘ Put off the old man;’ whereas 
the apostle, observing the proper order of things, says, ‘ Put 


* They imagined that such is, by means of that outward baptism 
and the outward fellowship of the church, by means of that which they 
called faith, had at least a of salvation beyond that of the pagans, 
although, ere they could attain to it, it would be necessary for them to 

poss through a refining fire, ignis purgatorius, Against such his 
inal with this false zeal for maltiply plying ig Saar enna ont 
und in his tract weis +i ler sigh nara- 
nt EVE ei Sv fas, Our Land eier sete} it as a precept, Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pear earls before 
swine. Bat through foolish vanity and ambition we have subverted 
this command too, by admitting those corrapt, unbelieving men, who are 
fall of evil, before they have given us any satisfactory evidence of a 
change of mind, to partake of the sacraments, “It is on this account 
many of those who were thus baptized have fallen away, and have ecca- 
sioned much scandal.” 
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off the old man, and put on the new,’ Celos. iii. 9, 10; and 
the Lord himself exclaims, ‘No man putteth a piece of new 
cloth into an old garment ; neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles,’ Matth. ix. 16, 17.” 

The advocates of these measures alleged in their defence, 
that in the letters of the apostles the doctrines of faith pre- 
ceded those of morals. To this Augustin replied, “This might 
have some weight, if it were the fact that there are particu- 
lar writings of the apostles addressed to the catechumens, and 
other particular epistles addressed to the baptized ; and in the 
former nothing but the doctrines of faith were presented ; in 
the latter nothing but the doctrine of morals. But the truth 
is, all the epistles are addressed to Christians already bap- 
tized. Why, then, do we find the two things combined? We 
must grant, both belong to the complete sum of Christian doc- 
trine; but that they have commonly placed the doctrines of 
faith before the precepts of living, because a holy life presup- 
poses the faith out of which it springs.” Next, they defended 
their mode of proceeding by appealing to the example of the 
apostle Peter, who preached nothing but faith to the three 
thousand who were baptized after his first discourse, and who, 
when they asked him what they should do, simply replied, 
“Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins,” Acts ii. 88. To this 
Augustin replied, that in the requisition of repentance was in 
fact implied already the requisition to put off the old man and 
to put on the new ; and the remark in verse 40, that Peter with 
many other words testified and exhorted, saying, “ Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation,” certainly supposes that 
they were required to renounce every sinful practice which 
belonged to the character of that sinful generation. 

In opposition to the practice of citing exclusively those 

of scripture which speak solely of the preaching of 
faith in Christ, or of Christ crucified, as Acts viii. 37, and 2 
Cor. ii. 2, iii. 10, Augustin very justly remarks, “One im- 
portant part of preaching faith in Christ is, to teach how the 
members must be constituted, which he seeks in order to be 
their head; which he forms, loves, redeems, and conducts to 
eternal life. An important part of preaching Christ crucified 
is, to teach how we ought to be crucified with him to the 
world,—consequently everything that relates to the duty of 
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self-denial, By that faith in Christ which Paul makes the 
foundation of the whole Christian life, he does not understand 
such faith as wicked spirits also might possess, but that faith 
by which Christ dwells in the heart,—that living faith which 
works by love, and comprehends in itself every other grace.” 

Many educated pagans were conducted to the faith, not at 
once, by means of some sudden excitement, but after they had 
been led by particular providences, by the great multitude of 
Christians around them, to entertain doubts of the pagan reli- 
gion they had received from their ancestors, and to enter upon 
a serious examination of the several systems of religion within 
their reach. They read the holy scriptures and the writings 
of the Christian fathers;. they proposed their doubts, their. 
difficulties to Christian friends,* and finally made up their 
minds to go to the bishop. Many came, by slow degrees, 
through many intervening steps to Christianity ; and the Neo- 
Platonic, religious idealism formed one stage in particular by 
which they were brought nearer to Christian ideas, as is seen 
in the examples of a Synesius and an Augustin, This system 
made them familiar with the doctrine of a Triad. Although 
this doctrine, in its speculative matter and its speculative tend- 
ency, was altogether different from the Christian doctrine, 
which is in its essence practical throughout, yet they were 
thereby made attentive to Christian ideas. They were con- 
ducted still nearer to practical Christianity by the doctrine 
that man needed to he redeemed and purified from the might 
of the An, which not only fettered and clogged, but corrupted 
that element of his soul which stands related to God. It is 
true they believed only in a general redeeming power of God, 
which was imparted to individuals in proportion to their worth; 
or the communication of which was connected with various 
religious institutions under different forms. But, notwith- 
standing, all this-was calculated gradually to pave the way 
both for the speculative mind and for the heart to embrace 
Christianity; even though Christianity might be regarded at 
first only as one of the manifold forms of the revelation of the 
divine, as we see illustrated in the case of Synesius. 

In the idea of a divine Logos or Nus, the eternal revealer 

* Augustin. de catechizand. radib. s. 12. ‘Tales non eadem hora, qua 


Christiani fient, sed antea solent omnia diligenter inquirere, et motus 
nimi sui cum quibus possunt communicare atque discutere. 
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of God, these Platonicians would perhaps find themselves at 
home ; not so with regard to the faith in the historical Christ 
crucified, They would have been pleased to place Christ ona 
level with those calightened sages by whom the divine Logos 
had revealed himself under different forms, and who, by the 
fleshly multitude, too prone to cleave to the personal being, 
had been misunderstood. But to abide by this historical Christ 
alone, to seek in him their salvation, this was requiring too 
much from their speculative idealism.* Augustin, in his con- 
fessions (1. VII. § 13), after having described this state of mind 
from his own experience, since it was from a position of this 
sort that he himself passed over to the simple gospel, says, 
“‘ Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed them unto babes, that so they who feel themselves 
weary and heavy laden might come unto him, and he might 
give them rest, because he is meek and lowly of spirit. But 
those who are inflated with the pride of a doctrine that styles 
itself sublime, hear not the call of him who says, ‘ Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of spirit, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls.’ Matth. xi. 29.” 

‘et when those to whom Christianity appeared at first as 
one peculiar revelation of the divine, co-ordinate to other forms 
of manifestation, and not as the absolute religion of humanity, 
were induced to read the holy scriptures, and to attend divine 
worship in Christian churches, so far as this stood free and 
open to the unbaptized (i.e. the reading of the scriptures and 
the sermon), they might by their own study of the scriptures, 
and through numberless immediate impressions derived from 
the church life, be let more deeply into the Christian truth 
than they had divined of it, until at last they found the re- 
deeming God only in Christ; and the ideal Christ, by means 
of their own inward experience, became to them the real one. 
Thus Synesius, for example, came from the position above 
described still nearer to Christianity, when, in the year 399, 
having been sent to Constantinople, as a delegate from his 


* Many of these, had they been as clear to themselves, as honest and 
humble, as was Jacobi, might have said what that devout and noble 
spirit, so full of earnest longing after the truth, said in a letter to Lavater, 
that Christianity met their wants, so far as it was mysticism, but that on 
‘that very account it was the more difficult for them to get along with the 
historical faith. See Jacobi’s Auserlesenen Briefwechsel, II. B. 8. 55. 
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native city Cyrene, driven to a great strait, where he was 
abandoned of all human help, he visited the church, spent 
much time in prayer, and in this place felt the near presence 
of God. Thus he was first left to desire baptism ;—and he 
was doubtless brought to a still more profound acquaintance 
with the deep things of Christianity by the experiences of the 
episcopal office, which he had reluctantly been induced to 
assume. Thus it happened to Augustin, who from this posi- 
tion came to the study of the apostle Paul, in the expectation 
of finding here the same things that he had found in Platonism, 
only in a different form; instead of which, he found such a 
spirit as brought about the great ferment and crisis in his 
inner life. 


II. Spread of Christianity beyond the limits of the Roman 
Empire. 


Among the means which contributed to further the progress 
of Christianity in nations not subjected to the Roman do- 
minion, may be mentioned, first, the commercial intercourse of 
nations, Along with the goods of the earth, the highest 
blessings of the Spirit also were thus often transmitted to 
distant lands. In the next place, many of those monks who 
lived in the Libyan and the Syrian deserts, on the borders of 
barbarian tribes, acquired, by the godly character which shone 
forth in their lives, and which exercised a mighty power even 
over those rude minds, the respect and confidence of the 
wandering nomadic hordes; and they would doubtless avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded of bringing home 
the gospel to their hearts. Even that which seemed to threaten 
destruction to the church must contribute to its extension. 
Many Christians who had been driven by the persecution of 
Dioclesian out of Egypt, Libya, and Syria, took refuge with 
the neighbouring barbarian tribes,* and there enjoyed that 
freedom in the worship of God which they could not find in 
the Roman empire. The pagans murmured when they saw 
the idolatrous homage they had been used to pay to the 
“eternal city” exhibited by history in its nothingness, and 
the colossal creation which had sprung forth from Rome 
crumbling daily to ruin. But through Christianity, to which 

* Buseb vit. Constant, 1. II. c. 53. 
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they ascribed all the public misfortunes, a new and more 
glorious creation was to be called forth out of the ruins of the 
ald one. Both the hostile and the peaceful relations of the 
Bomans with the rude tribes, particularly those of German 
origin, which were the first, after the general migration of 
races, to take an important part in the grand historical events 
of the world, contributed to bring these tribes to their first 
acquaintance with the gospel. .A man who lived in the early 
part of the fifth century, and was an eye-witness of these 
events,—the author of the work “de vocatione gentium” 
(probably Leo the Great, afterwards bishop of Rome, but then 
a deacon)*—remarks finely on this point, “ The very weapons 
by which the world is upturned must serve to promote the 
ends of Christian grace. Many sons of the church, who had 
been taken captive by the enemy, made their masters the 
servants of the gospel of Christ, and were teachers of the faith 
to those whose slaves they had become by the fortune of war. 
But other barbarians, who aided the Romans in war, learned 
among our people what they could not have learned at their 
own homes, and returned to their native land carrying with 
them the ifistruction they had received in Christianity.” 

‘We turn first to Asia. In the former period it was re- 
marked that Christianity had already made progress in Persia. 
‘The number of Christians had gone on increasing among all 
ranks until the beginning of the present period. At the head 
of the Christian church in Persia stood the bishop of the 
royal residence and chief city of the ancient Parthian kingdom, 
namely, Seleucia Ctesiphon. But the Magians, the Persian 
sacerdotal caste, applied every means to counteract the spread 
of Christianity ; and the Jews, who were thickly scattered over 
the Persian empire, joined also in these hostile machinations. 

The emperor Constantine recommended the Christians to 
the protection of the Persian emperor Shapur (Sapor) II., 
taking occasion of an embassy which the latter prince sent to 
him.f His letter contains nothing which alludes to the ex- 
istence as yet of any persecution against the Christians in the 
Persian empire. At all events it is certain, according to the 
more accurate chronol of the orienta) accounts, that the 
beginning of the most violent and harassing persecution must 
not be placed, as the Greek writers on church history assert, 

+L. Ic. 32, + Euseb. IV. 9. 3 
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under the reign of Constantine, but under that of his successor, 
But, if some oriental notices* are entitled to credit, this per- 
secution was preceded by two others of shorter duration, in 
which many Ohristians suffered martyrdom—one in the year 
330,t the other in the year 842.} Still it may be a question 
whether those documents are worthy of entire confidence, and 
whether their narratives are chronologically accurate. The 
credible records of the principal persecution above mentioned 
contain not a hint that others had preceded it. Moreover, 
the Greek church historians, notwithstanding the anachronisin 
just mentioned, speak of but one persecution, and make no 
mention of any before this. They state that at the time of 
the commencement of that principal persecution the Christian 
church was in a flourishing condition. 

Now, with regard to the main persecution, which broke out 
in the year 343,$ it is manifest that the hostile relations 
existing between the Roman ard the Persian empires were 
the immediate Fig of it. It was avempted to a the 
suspicions of the emperor against the Christians on politi 
grounds, because of the correspondence which they maintained 
with their brethren of the same faith in the Ronfan empire. 
For this purpose advantage was taken of the respect usually 
paid vy the emperors at Constantinople to the chief of the 
Persian bishops. Thus, for example, the Persian Jews re- 
presented to the emperor Sapor, that, when the Roman 


* See the two Chaldee documents extracted from the history of tho 
Persian martyrs in Stephan. Euod. Assemani acta martyram orlentalium 
et oceidentalium appendix, p. 215. 

+ In the eighteenth year of the reign of Shapar, the beginning of which 
should be placed, according to Ideler’s chronology (see b. II. 5. 558), in 


the year 312. 

3 In the thirtieth year of his reign. The in the Acts of the 
second persecution (Assemani, 1. c- 227), where » addressing the 
Christians, says, “ What God is better than Hormuzd, ar mightier than 


the terrible Ahriman ?” is hardly in agreement with the Persian religious 
ideas; for, according to these, Ahriman, the object of abhorrence, would 
scarcely be mentioned in such connection with Ormuzd. 

§ The most important records of its history, of which we shall say 
more hereafter, may be found in the collection’ of the acta martyram, 
made under the direstion of the bishop Marathas, (eee Assemanibitlio- 
theen oriental. T. IL P. 1. p. 73.) from which were derived also 
narratives already made use of by the Greek historians of the chm, 
These acta were published by Stephan, Euod. Assemani in the work al- 
ready ei 
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emperor received from him magnificent epistles and costly 
presents, they were scarcely noticed, in comparison with a 
miserable note from the bishop of Seleucia Ctesiphon, to which 
the emperor paid every mark of respect.* So also Christian 
ecclesiastics were accused of harbouring in their houses Roman 
spies; of betraying to them the secrets of the empire; of 
writing letters themselves to the Roman emperor, informing 
him of everything that transpired in the East.f 

‘The objections brought against Christianity by the Persian 
civil authorities mark the peculiar relation in which Parsism 
stood, both to Christianity generally, and to that prevailing 
tendency of the religious and moral spirit which obtained par- 
ticularly among the Persian Christians. To those who held 
to the principles of the Parsic Dualism, in which the op- 
position between Ormuzd and Ahriman, and their respective 
creations, a pure and an impure one, was uniformly adhered 
to, the Christian monotheistic view of the universe must have 
appeared as a confounding of good and evil, of the godlike 
and the ungodlike, as a profanation of the holy pan of 
God; since God was made to be the creator of that which 
could proceed only from the evil principle. Accordingly, in 
the proclamation issued by the Persian commander and 
governor, Mihr-Nerseh, to the Christians in Armenia, about 
the middle of the fifth century, it is said,t “ All that is good 
in heaven Ormuzd created, and all that is evil was produced 
by-Ahriman. Hatred, calamity, unhappy wars, all these 
things are the working of the evil principle; but, on the 
other hand, good fortune, dominion, glory, health of body, 
beauty of person, truthfulness in language, length of years, 
all these things proceed from the good principle. Evil, how- 
ever, is mixed with all, They who affirm that God created 
death, and that evil and good proceed from him, are in error: 
for instance, the Christians, who say that God, being angry 
with his servant because he had eaten a fig,§ creatéd death, 

* Acta martyrum, 1. c. p. 20. + Lie. f 152, 

_In the French version, in the Mémoires historiques et géographiques 
sur l’Armenie par St. Martin. T. II. Paris, 1819, p. 472. 

‘The reason why the fig in particular comes to be mentioned here is, 
that many of the fathers of the oriental church, as, for instance, Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia (see his observations on the first chapters of Genesis, 
in the catena of Nicephorus, on the Octoteuch. Lips. 1770), su] it 
might be inferred from Genesis iii. 7, that this was the forbidden fruit. 
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and thereby punished men.” In like manner it wns objected 
to the Christians, that they taught that insects, serpents, 
scorpions, were created by God, and not by the devil.® 
Although the Parsie religion acknowledged the being of one 
primal Essence, under the name of Zervan (Kpévoc == alév, 
Bubéc of the Gnostics), from whom all existence flowed, yet 
this idea of the one hidden, primal Essence, from the very 
nature of the case, retreated into the obscure; and the idea 
constantly predominant was that of Ormuzd, the revealer of 
this hidden, divine, primal Essence ; the creator, the victorious 
antagonist of Ahriman; and, although he was the object of 
all prayer and adoration, yet various genii and powers of a 
pure, holy nature, which were supposed to have emanated 
from Ormuzd, received also a certain share of worship, so far 
as they represented him. The sun, fire, water, earth, as 
elements of a pure nature, working with the energy of Or- 
muzd, were objects of worship with the Persians ; and hence 
it was objected to the Christians that they worshipped only 
one God, but did not pay due honour to the sun, the fire, the 
water ; especially, that they profaned the water by using it 
for improper lustrations. In the ritual of the Parsic reli 
however, lustrations by water were frequently used. In the 
case last cited, either Christian baptism itself is represented 
as a profanation of the holy element, or else it is meant that. 
the Christians paid no regard to the éacredness of water in 
their daily use of it.t As to the holy earth, the Persians 
believed, doubtless, that they saw it profaned by the burial of 
the dead; for this practice, too, was urged as an objection 
against the Christians.f It constituted again a part of the 
nature-worship of the Persians, that they looked upon many of 


* Assemani, 1. c. fol. 181. 
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ice is noti ly by Heredotus, I. 140. He says, however, 
Tint the bones left behind ere beamearod with wax and buried. 
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the brate animals as being specially consecrated to Ormuzd, 
and sacred, while others were consecrated to Ahriman ;—and 
hence the Christians were censured for slaughtering brute 
animals indiscriminately. Necessarily connected with the 
nature-worship of the Persians, with the idea pervading the 
whole life of the Persians that every man should be a servant 
of Ormuzd in the struggle to defend his holy creation against 
the destructive powers of Abriman, was the precept of their 
religion which required a life of activity and industry devoted 
to the culture of nature. All employments, even that of war 
against the enemies of the servants of Ormuzd, were reckoned 
as belonging alike to the contest for Ormuzd against Ahriman. 
‘The gifts of nature were to be enjoyed as holy gifts of Ormuzd ; 
every fortunate event was thus made holy; riches, and espe- 
cially a numerous progeny,* were considered as blessings con- 

by Ormuzd. But at this time an ascetic spirit had 
become diffused among the Christians of the East; and it 
is easy to imagine what a contrast this must have presented 
to the Persian view of life. Hence it was affirmed of the 
Christians that they forbade men to marry and beget child- 
ren ; to do military service for the king; to strike any one.f 
‘And, in the above-ited proclamation of Mihr-Nerseh, it 
is said, “Believe not your leaders, whom you call Naza- 
renes;f they are deceitful knaves, teaching one thing and 
doing the contrary. They say it is no sin to eat flesh, and 
yet they eat none. They say it is right and befitting to 
take a wife, and yet they refuse even to look upon a woman. 
According to them, whoever accumulates riches is guilty of a 


* See Herod. I. 136. 

+ Assemani, 1. c. 181. ‘Thus it was required of a Christian priest, if 
he would save his life, to worship the sun, to partake of blood (the 
oriental Christians holding the ordinance mentioned in Acts xv. 29, to 
de still binding), and to marry. Ass. 1. c. 188. 

t St. Martin ‘is of opinion that this name is used here as a general 
appellation of the Christians: but this will not do; for the subject of 
discourse here is the heads and teachers of the communities ; and, more- 
cover, the other remarks here cannot be referred to all Christians. We 
are to conceive rather that this name (the monks being compared with 
the Nazarenes of the Old Testament) was in the East a common desig- 
nation of the mouks; and the clergy in these districts were then chosen, 
for the most part, from among the monks. Comp. e.g. Gregor. Nazianz. 
orat. p. 527, coucerning the monks: Nalageiur xegereaclas, and of nal 
Anär NaYagain, orat. 19, p. 310. 
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t sin. They place poverty far above wealth; they praise 
poverty, and they defame the rich, They scorn the name of 
good fortune, and ridicule those we stand on the pinnacle of 
glory. They affect coarse garments, and they prefer common 
things to the costly. They praise death, and they have a 
contempt for life. They hold it an unworthy thing to beget 
men, and they praise barrenness. Follow their example, and 
the world would soon come to an end.” 

A Persian governor asks the Christians, Which is the 
true religion, that which was professed by the kings, the 
lords of the world, the nobles of the empire, the men of rank 
and of wealth ; or that which they, poor people, had preferred 
to it? He reproached them as a people too indolent to apply 
themselves to those useful occupations by which men obtain 
wealth, and therefore so fond of praising poverty.® The doc- 
trine, too, of the crucified Redeemer of mankind appeared to 
the Persians preöminently foolish. Thus, in the proclamation 
above cited, it is said, “ But what have written, still 
more detestable than anything mentioned as yet, is this: that 
God was crucified for men; that he died, was buried, rose 
again, and finally ascended to heaven. Do such detestable 
opinions really deserve an answer? Even the Dews (the 
demons of the Persians, the creatures of Ahriman),who are bad, 
cannot be imprisoned and tortured by men ; and it is pretended 
that this could be done to God, the Creator of all things !” 

‘The first ordinance of the emperor probably ran as follows: 
— The Christians, unless they would consent to worship the 
Persian deities, should be required to pay an inordinate taz, 
levied on each individual. This law may have been directed, 
perhaps, to the bishop of Seleucia, who was expected to col- 
lect the required sum from all the Christians, and pay it over. 
Simeon,t the venerable old man who then held this office, 
gave a high-hearted answer, which stood out in bold and 
striking contrast with the servile spirit of the Orientals ; 
though it is wanting in the temper of Christian humility, and 
fails to mark the distinction between spiritual and political 
freedom. Yet it should be borne in mind that the emperor 
probably demanded of the Christians an amount of money 

* Assemani, L c. 186. 

+ Barsaboe, son of the leather-dresser. His father was the king's 
purple-dyer. 
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which they could not possibly raise, thinking to compel them in 
this manner to abjure their religion. The Christians, Simeon 
declares, whom their Saviour had emancipated by his blood 
from the most shameful yoke, and whom he had delivered 
from the most oppressive of burthens, could not submit to 
have such a yoke imposed on them. Far was it from them 
to be so foolish and sinfal as to exchange the liberty which 
Christ had bestowed on them for slavery to men. “ The 
Lord, whom we are resolved to obey, is the upholder and 
director of your government. We cannot subject ourselves 
to an unrighteous command of our fellow-servant.”—“ As 
God is the Creator of your divinity (the sun), so they held it 
to be a reckless thing to place God’s creature on a level with 
himeelf. They had neither gold nor silver, as the Lord had 
forbidden them to heap up such treasures ; and Paul had said 
to them, ‘Ye are bought with a price; be no man’s ser- 
vanta’ ”® The emperor interpreted this letter as if Simeon 
invited the Christians to insurrection, and commanded that 
he and his people should be threatened with severe punish- 
ment. To this Simeon replied that it was far from any 
thought of his to betray his flock for the purpose of saving 
his life and purchasing peace. He was ready, following the 
example of his Saviour, to give up his life for his flock. Sapor 
then declared, “ Whereas Simeon scorns my authority, and 
obeys the Roman emperor, whose God alone he worships, but 
utterly despises my God, he must present himself before me 
and be executed.” And he immediately issued another decree 
against the Christians :— The clergy of the three first grades 
were to be immediately executed, the churches of the Chris- 
tians demolished, their church utensils devoted to profane uses. 

Simeon, with two presbyters of his church, was conveyed 
in chains to Ledan, a city in the province of Huzitis, where 
the emperor then resided. Before this he had never hesitated 
to prostrate himself, after the oriental manner, in the king’s 
presence,—this being a custom of the country, which in itself 
contained nothing idolatrous. But now, when he was called 
upon to renounce the sole worship of his God, he declined 
doing this ; since it behoved him at present toavoid every act 
which could be interpreted as if he gave to a creature the 
honour due to God alone. The emperor then required him 


* Loeiv. 
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to do homage to the sun,—assuring him that he might thus 
deliver himself and his people. To this Simeon replied, that 
he could still less pay to the sun, a lifeless being, that homage 
which he had declined showing to the king, who was a rational 
being, and therefore far more than the sun. As neither pro- 
mises nor threats had any power to move him, the emperor 
ordered him to be thrown into prison till the next day, to 
see if he would not come to his senses. 

To the Christians belonged at that time the head of the 
imperial household, and most considerable of the eunuchs, to 
whose care Sapor had been intrusted when a child—the 
venerable Guhsciatazades. This person had been prevailed 
upon to do homage to the sun. When Simeon was conducted 
by him in chains, he fell on his knee, after the oriental manner, 
and saluted him. But Simeon turned away his head ; for he 
had denied the faith. His consciencé was awakened by this 
silent reproof: he witnessed a bold confession before the em- 
peror, and was sentenced to lose his head. When brought 

„ already to the place of execution, he begged of the emperor, 
as a reward Br the services he had rendered to his whole 
family, that it might be publicly made known how Guhseiata- 
zades died,—not because he had betrayed the secrets of the 
empire, or committed any other crime, but simply because, as 
a Christian, he refused to deny the God whom he professed 
toworship. He hoped that the example of his death in behalf 
of the faith which he had once denied would have the more 
powerful effect on others. Sapor consented, not knowing the 
power of faith, and expecting that the terrible example would 
prove a warning to many ; but he soon learned the contrary. 

‘The aged Simeon, in his dungeon, had thanked God for the 
repentance and martyrdom of this brother in the faith. He 
rejoiced to learn that his own death would probably take place 
on the very day which the Persian Christians had consecrated 
to the memory of Christ’s passion. So it happened. The next 
day after his arrest, and after the martyrdom of Guhsciata- 
zades, he appeared before the emperor ; and showing that he 
was firm in his confession, he likewise was condemned to die. 
A hundred others of the clerical order, who had been con- 
demned at the same time, were led out with him to the place 
of execution. Simeon and his two companions were to be 
reserved till the last. The whole design of the emperor was 
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to shake his constancy, so that, through his example, he might 
work on the great mass of the Christians ; and he hoped that 
the blood of so many shed before his eyes would make him 
waver; but he was mistaken. Simeon confirmed the band 
of confessors by his exhortations, and at last died himself with 
his two companions. It happened that one of these latter, 
Ananias, when it was his turn to strip himself and be bound, 
in order to receive the stroke of the axe, suddenly seized by 
the natural fear of death, trembled through his whole frame; 
the flesh only being weak, while the spirit was strong as 
before. When this was observed by Phusik, an officer of 
some rank, superintendent of all the workmen in the palace, 
who was himself a Christian, said he to him, ‘‘ Never mind; 
shut your eyes but a moment, and partake of the light of 
Christ.” This was immediately communicated to the king. 
Sapor was the more incensed at the disobedience of Phusik, 
because but a short time had elapsed since he had conferred 
on him his new honours. Phusik declared that he would 
gladly exchange these poor honours for the crown of martyr- 
dom. His tongue was torn out in the most cruel manner, and 
thus he died.* 

Still more violent was the persecution in the following year, 
344. An edict appeared which commanded that all Chris- 
tians should be thrown into chains and executed. Many be- 
longing to every rank died as martyrs. Among these was 
a eunuch of the palace, named Azades, a man greatly prized 
by the king. So much was the latter affected by his death, 
that he commanded the punishment of death should be inflicted 
from thenceforth only on the leaders of the Christian sect ; 
that is, only on persons of the clerical order. Of these a 
great number suffered martydom. Yet, within the space of 
the forty years during which this persecution lasted, it beeame 
occasionally more general and violent again, which was espe- 
cially the case towards its close. 

ie treaty of peace which terminated the unfortunate war 
the Romans with the Persians under the emperor Jovian, 
was unfavourable to the interests of the Christians; the 
ancient Christian city Nisibis, on the border of Mesopotamia, 
being given up to the Persians. Yet the Christian inhabit- 
ants had permission to leave the country. 
* Assemani, tom. I. 35. Sozom. }. II. ec. 11. 
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In the early part of the fifth century, by the wise and 
prudent conduct of a man zealously engaged in promoting the 
spread of the gospel, a very favourable change was brought 
about in the situation of the Christians, which might have 
been attended with important consequences for a long time in 
the future, if his labours had not been defeated by the impru- 
dent zeal of another bishop. The bishop Maruthas, of Tagrit in 
Mesopotamia,* consented to serve as an agent in the negotia- 
tions between the emperors Arcadius and Theodosius Il. and 
the Persian emperor Jezdegerdes II.; and, in these negotia- 
tions, he gained the esteem and confidence of the Persian 
emperor. ‘The intrigues of the Magians to effect his downfall 
he was enabled to defeat by his sagacity, and his reputation 
only rose higher. He obtained permission for the Christians 
to rebuild their churches, and to hold their meetings for 
divine worship; but the whole was made nought by the im- 
prudent behaviour of Abdas bishop of Susa. The latter caused 
‘one of the Persian temples (a upeiov), in which fire, the sym- 
bol of Ormuzd, was worshipped, to be demolished. Owing, 
perhaps, to the still remaining influence of the bishop Maru- 
thas, Jezdegerdes at first showed a moderation seldom wit- 
nessed among oriental princes under the like circumstances. 
He summoned Abdas into his presence, mildly upbraided him 
for this act of violence, and simply required him to rebuild 
the temple. As the latter thought, however, that he could 
not conscientiously do this, and resolutely declined to do it, 
the king was greatly exasperated. He ordered the Christian 
churches to be destroyed, and Abdas to be executed (about 
the year 418).} This was the commencement of a thirty years’ 
persecution of the Christians in Persia, which, under the reign 
cof Varanes, the successor of Jezdegerdes, from the year 421 and 
onward, became far more violent. Oriental cruelty invented 


* Maipheracta, Martyropolis. 

+ The judgment which the mild Theodoretus, who relates this, passes 
‘on the bishop's conduct, is worthy of notice (b. eccles. 1. V. c.39): 
“1 affirm, indeed, that the wrong time was chosen for the destruction of 
the fre-temple; for the apostle Paul himself, when he came to Athens 
and found the whole city given to idolatry, destroyed none of the altars 
which they reverenced, but by instruction ‘refuted their ignorance, and 
showed them the truth. But that the bishop preferred rather to die than 
to rebuild the temple ‘my admiration ; for to me it seems the 
Same thing to worship fire, and to rebuild the temple for such worship.” 
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against the Christians the most painful modes of death ; and 
men of all ranks, even the highest, suffered martyrdom. 
Jacobus, a man belonging to one of the most distinguished 
families, had already been moved by his benefactor, the king 
Jezdegerdes, to deny the faith. But through the remon- 
strances of his mother and his wife, filled with remorse, he 
repented, and after this remained steadfast under protracted 
tortures, one limb being severed from his body after another. 
Once only, when his thigh was dismembered, a cry of anguish 
was heard from him: “ Lord Jesus, help and deliver me, for 
the bands of death are about me.”* Another noble Persian, 
Hormisdas, who was ordered by the king to deny his faith, 
answered, “You bid me do what is in itself a sin, and what 
you yourself cannot approve; for he who can consent to deny 
the Amighty God will still more easily deny his king, who 
is a mortal man.” The king thereupon deprived him ofall his 
honours, confiscated his estate, and condemned him, naked, 
with only a girdle about his loins, to drive the camels in the 
rear of thearmy. But some days after, observing him, from 
his palace windows, in this pitiable condition, scorched by the 
sun and covered with dust, he was seized with compunction. 
Summoning him to his presence, he ordered him to beclothed 
in a linen robe, and called on him anew to renounce his faith. 
But Hormisdas rent the linen robe in twain, saying, “ If you 
suppose I shall renounce my faith for this, keep the gift by 
which you would bribe me to deny God.” Of another Chris- 
tian, by the name of Suenes, the master of a thousand slaves, 
Jezdegerdes demanded, after he had refused to deny his faith, 
which was the worst of his slaves, and immediately made the 
latter lord over the whole, including his old ınaster. 

Among other incidents, it so happened that a certain deacon, 
named Benjamin, was cast into prison. He pined away two 
years in his dungeon, until the arrival of an ambassador sent 
on other business from the Roman empire. The latter peti- 
tioned the king for the release of Benjamin; and it was ac- 
corded to him, on condition that he would never preach Chris- 
tianity to any adherent of the Persian system of religion. The 
ambassador assented to this condition without consulting with 
Benjamin. But, on communicating it-to the latter, he declined 
it altogether, saying, “ It is impossible for me not to impart to 

See Assemani, acta Martyram, 1. c, p. 243. 
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others the light that I have received myself; for the gospel 
history teaches us to what sorer punishment he justly exposes 
himself who hides his talent.” Notwithstanding he obtained 
his freedom, under the presumption that after all he would 
comply with the condition. He continued to preach the gos- 
pel; and, having laboured a year in this way, he was accused 
before the king, who required him to deny the faith. Upon 
this, he asked the king to what punishment he would sentence 
the man who deserted his government, and swore allegiance 
to another. The king replied that he should sentence him to 
death. “ Then,” said Benjamin, “what punishment might 
not that person justly suffer, who should disown his Creator, 
and give the honour due to God alone to one of his fellow- 
servants?” He was executed with cruel torments.* The 
bishop Theodoretus of Cyros, on the Euphrates, wrote on this 
occasion to Eusebius bishop of Persian Armenia a letter of 
exhortation, breathing the genuine Christian spirit, in which 
he admonishes him to be not only steadfast in maintaining his 
‘own conflict, but forbearing and kindly provident towards the 
weak—an exhortation which perhaps was not unnecessary to 
the Persian Christians, who were somewhat inclined, as it 
would seem, to a fanatical pride. “ Let us be watchful,” he 
writes,t “and fight for the sheep uf our Lord. Their master 
is at hand ; he will surely appear, will scatter the wolves, and 
bestow honour on the shepherds. ‘For the Lord is good 
unto them that wait for him, to the soul that seeketh him.’— 
Lam. iii. 25. Let us not murmur at this storm which has 
arisen; for the Lord knows what is best. On this account he 
did not grant the request even of his apostle, who besought 
him to deliver him from his trials; but said to him, © 

grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness,” But I beseech you, let not our only care be 
for ourselves; but let us bestow still greater care on the 
others ; for the precept has come down to us from the apostles, 
to ‘comfort the feeble-minded, and support the weak.’— 
1 Thess. v.14, Let us reach forth our hand also to the fallen ; 


* Theodoret. V. c. 39. The same Theodoretus speaks of the stead- 
fastness of the Persian Christians under all their tortures, de Grec. affect. 
curat. disput. ix. pag. 935, t. iv. He finely remarks, “They mutilate 
and destroy the body, but caunot get at the treasury of faith.” 

+ Epist. 78. 
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let us heal their wounds, that we may put them also in battle 
array against the wicked spirit. The Lord loves men; he 
receives the sinner’s repentance ;—let us hear his own words: 
‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live." —Ezek. xxxiii. 11. For this reason he has even confirmed 
his words by an oath, although he forbids the oath to others, 
in order to convince us that he longs after our repentance and 
our salvation. But the God of peace will shortly cause Satan 
to be trodden under your feet, and rejoice your ears with the 
tidings of your peace, when he shall say to the raging sea, 
* Peace, be still.’ ”* 

As many were inclined to save themselves by fleeing from 
the Persian dominion into the Roman empire, command was 
given to all the garrisous on the fruntiers, and to the chiefs of 
the nomadic hordes in the Persian service, who kept watch 
over the boundaries of the empire, to arrest all Christians 
who might attempt to leave the kingdom.f Many, neverthe- 
Jess, succeeded in effecting their escape, and sought aid, 
through Atticus bishop of Constantinople, from the Roman 
emperor. On the other hand, the Persian king demanded the 
surrender of the fugitives, This being refused, led, in con- 
junction with various other difficulties, to the war between 
the two empires, which again operated unfavourably on the 
situation of the Persian Christians. But with the Jestoration 

peace their prospects once more better. particu- 
lar, the charitable and Christian conduct of a pious bishop 
could not fail to make a favourable impression on the Persians. 
The Roman soldiers had curried off seven thousand Persian 
prisoners, whom nothing would prevail upon them to release, 
and who, deprived of all the necessary means of subsistence, 
were in the most pitiable condition, Then Acacius bishop 
of Amida in Mesopotamia called together his clergy, and 
said to them, “Our God needs neither dishes nor drinking- 
vessels, since he is all-sufficient in himself. Now, as the 
church, through the love of its children, possesses many uten- 
sils of gold and silver, we must dispose of these to ransom 

. 
t Vie Kathy. ©. 18. Coteler. Ecclesies Greece Monuments, t. II. 


If this account is quite accurate, the order was issued already under the 
reign of Jezdegerdes—unless he is confounded with Varanes. 
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and to refresh the prisoners.” No sooner said than done: 
the prisoners were not only redeemed, but, after being pro- 
vided with the means of subsistence, and with money to defray 
their travelling expenses, were sent back to their homes. 
This work of charity is said to have affected so deeply the 
heart of the emperor, embittered as it was against the Chris- 
tians, that he desired an interview with the bishop.* 

As doctrinal controversies in the Roman church, in the 
course of the fifth century, led to a schism between the Chris- 
tian church of the Persian and that of the Roman empire 
(concerning which we shall speak in the fourth section), the 
political cause of the persecutions in Persia would thus be 
removed, and this circumstance would operate favourably on 
the situation of the Persian Christians, 

By means of Persia, Syria, and other bordering provinces 
of the Roman empire, many seeds of Christianity would early 
find their way to Armenia; but the fanatical spirit of the 
Persico-Parthian religion was here for a long time an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the spread of the gospel. The Arme- 
nian Gregory, who on account of his apostolical activity 
obtained the cognomen of “ the Enlightener” (6 durtoric), 
first led the way, by his active zeal, to a more general diffu- 
sion of Christianity in his native country, from the commence- 
ment of the fourth century and om ; and it was by his 
means also that the Armenian king Tiridates was converted.f 
The old religion, notwithstanding this event, still continued 
to maintain itself in many of the Armenian provinces. In 
the beginning of the fifth century, Miesrob, who had once 
been the royal secretary, having devoted himself wholly to the 
service of religion, disseminated Christianity still more widely 
in countries to which it had not yet penetrated, by taking up 
his abode in those regions as a hermit. Up to this time the 
Syrian version of the Bible, the authority of which was recog- 
nised in the Persian church, had been used in Armenia; and 
Nence an interpreter was always needed to translate into the 
vernacular tongue the portions of scripture read at the public 
worship. Miesrob first gave his people an alphabet, and 
translated the Bible into their language.t Thus was the pre- 

* Sozom. }. VII. ¢, 21, 22. 

+ See Moses Chorenens. Armen. 1. UI. c. 77 and c. 88. 

+ } Moses Chorenens. 1. ILI, c. 47 and 52, 
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servation of Christianity among this people made sure, even 
while the country was subjected to such dynasties as were 
devoted to the Zoroastrian or to the Mohammedan religion, 
and sought to supplant Christianity ;—and a Christian litera- 
ture proceeded from this time forward to form itself in Arme- 
nia. Miesrob was a successful and well-deserving labourer 
also among the neighbouring kindred populations. 

‘A party devoted to the ancient cultus, who continued to 
maintain themselves in some districts of Armenia, were en- 
couraged and supported by those who held the same faith in 
Persia. The Persian kings were striving continually to 
extend their dominion over Armenia. Where they-were vic- 
torious, they persecuted Christianity, and sought to restore 
the old religion. The Persian commander and governor, 
Mihr-Nerseh, about the middle of the fifth century, ad 
a proclamation to all the Armenians, in which he affirmed 
that all who did not adopt the religion of Mazdejesnan (the 
Zoroastrian faith) must be mentally blind, and deceived by the 
wicked spirits (the Dews).* The Armenian governors and 
chiefs are said either to have answered in a written document 
the objections here made to Christianity, or to have appeared 
before a great tribunal, which was to decide the question on 
the affairs of religion. On this occasion the Armenian 
nobles, whom the patriarch Joseph had assembled, a.p. 450, 
in the city of Ardaschad, declared that they preferred to die 
as martyrs rather than to deny their faith. After the Persian 
king, however, had summoned them to his court, and threat- 
ened them with a cruel death, they were prevailed upon to 
give in their denial. But the attempt of the Persians to 
extirpate Christianity by force, and to introduce the Zoroas- 
trian religion, brought about a universal popular movement, 
and a religious war, a thing of frequent occurrence in those 
regions.f It was amidst the distractions in which the Persian 
church, as well as the whole country, was then involved, that 
the Armenian Moses of Chorene wrote the history of his 
native land, which he concludes with sorrow and complaint. 

The conversion of the race of Iberians, bordering on the 

* See the proclamation, which has been already cited, in the Mémoires 

Historiqus et géographiques sur l’Armenie par St. Martin. Paris, 1819. 
Ft See the Mémoires sur lArménie, cited above, T. I. p. 323. 
VoL. III. =“ 
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‚north, (within the present Georgia and Grusinia,) proceeded 
from a very remarkable, insignificant beginning.* 

Under the reign of the emperor Constantine, a Christian 
female, perhaps a nun, was carried off captive by the Iberians, 
‚and became the slave of one of the natives of the country. 
Here her rigidly ascetic and devotional life attracted the 
attention of the people, and she acquired their confidence and 
respect. It happened that a child who had fallen sick was, 
after the manner of the tribe, conveyed from house to house, 
that any person who knew of a remedy against the disease 
might prescribe for it. The child, whom no oue could help, 
having been brought to the Christian woman, she said that 
she knew of no remedy, but that Christ, her God, could help 
even where human help was found to be unavailing. She 
prayed for the child, and it recovered. The recovery was 
ascribed to the prayer; this made a great impression, and the 
matter finally reached the ear of the queen. ‘The latter after- 
wards fell severely sick, and sent for this Christian female. 
Having no wish to be considered a worker of miracles, she 
declined the call. Upon this, the queen caused herself to be 
conveyed to her; and she also recovered from her sickness, 
through the prayers of this female. The king, on hearing of 
the fact, was about to send her a rich present; but his wife 
informed him that the Christian woman despised all earthly 
goods, and that the only thing she would consider as her 
reward was when others joined her in worshipping her God. 
This, at the moment, made no farther impression on him, 
But some time afterwards, being overtaken, while hunting, 
with gloomy weather, by which he was separated from his 
companions, and finally lost his way, he called to mind what 
had been told him concerning the almighty power of the God 
of the Christians, and addressed him with a vow that, if he 
found his way out of the desert, he would devote himself 
entirely to his worship. Soon after the sky cleared up, and 
the king safely found his way back. His mind was now well 
disposed to be affected by the preaching of the Christian 
female. Afterwards he himself engaged in instructing the 

* Among this le the prevailing religion was probably som 

. modification of, the Bergan bultus adapted io thar rude manners.” They 
worshipped an image of Ormuzd, notwithstanding that the genuine Zoroas- 
trian religion allowed of no images, See Moses Chorenens. 1. II. c. 83. 
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men, while his queen instructed the women of his people. 
Next they sent in quest of teachers of the gospel and clergy- 
men from the Roman empire; and this was the begin- 
ning of Christianity among a people * where ic has been 
preserved, though mixed with superstition, down to the 
present times. 

From this tribe the knowledge of Christianity may have 
been extended also to the neighbouring populations. About 
the year 520,$ Tzathus, prince of the Lazians, one of the tribes 
of this country, came on a visit to the emperor Justin. He 
received baptism, and Justin stood as his godfather. He re- 
turned back to his people with a noble Greek lady, whom he 
had married, richly loaded with presents from the emperor, 
who acknowledged him as a king. In the time of the emperor 
Justinian, the assassination of a prince of this tribe, by a Ro- 
man general, produced among them a great excitement; and 
some individuals took advantage of this state of feeling to per- 
suade them to drop their connection with the Roman people, 
and attach themselves to the Persian empire.’ But the fear 
lest a connection with the Persians would endanger their 
Christian faith is said to have contributed especially to deter 


* Betwixt the years $20 and 330. 

+ One of the original sources of this story is Rafinus, from whom the 
Greek church historians have borrowed it, Rufinus had it from the 
‘mouth of the Tberian chieftain Bacarin, who had risen to the dignity of 


<. ED, Pi al ba ihn a ‘he marke of rath? and, is: 
‘Christianity has often received an impulse from similar 
arten The second perhaps independent, channel is the history of 
Moses of Chorene (II. ¢ &2). Its possible, indeed, thet this historian 
‘took his account indirectly from the Greek writers, who were indebted 
for it to Rufimus. But, considering the vicinity of the country, it may be 
<Opoeived, oo, that he derived his aosount immediately from the spot, In 
favour of this Iatier supposition would be the slight Uscrepancies in the 
‘two several accounts, though these, too, might be accounted for by ihre 
Story’s being given in an Armenian dross. Acvondi to this writer, the 
name of the Christian woman was Nunia, and that of the prince Miraus. 
‘The Christian woman was an Armenian; and the application for teachers 
of Christianity was made, not to the church of the Roman empire, but to 
the Armenian bishop Gregory, who has been already mentioned. It may 
be a question, however, whether this modification of the story was not 
invented in favour of the Armenian church, to which the Iberian became 
subsequently united. 
+ 512 according to the era of Theophanes; n 
Ne 
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them from following this advice.* Another tribe also, belong, 
ing to this district, bordering on Mount Caucasus, namely, 
the Abasgians, were converted under the reign of the emperor 
Justinian. Until this time groves and lofty trees (after the 
manner of the ancient Germans) had been the objects of their 
worship. The emperor Justinian sent them ecclesiastics, and 
founded among them a church. He produced a favourable 
disposition towards Christianity among the people, by forbid- 
ding their rulers to engage in the scandalous traffic in cas- 
trated slaves, to which many of the male children of the people 
were sacrificed. 

What we had to say respecting the vagueness of the ac- 
counts relative to the spread of Christianity in the earliest 
times in India applies also to many of the accounts belonging 
to the earlier times of this period. The same cause of the 
obscurity still continued to exist; namely, the unsettled use of 
the name India, by which was understood sometimes Ethiopia, 
sometimes Arabia, and sometimes East India proper. At the 
same time, however, it should be borne in mind, that there was 
at this time a constant intercourse between all these countries 
by commercial connections and colonies, which also might 
serve as a channel for communicating Christianity from one of 
these districts to the other. The various passages, therefore, 
in which Chrysostom names the Indian among the different 
languages into which the holy scriptures had been translated, 
can settle nothing definitely; and even if it could be made 
probable, by the accompanying descriptions, that Chrysostom 
had really East India proper before his mind, still such rheto- 
rical representations could not properly be considered as evi- 
dence to be relied upon, especially as he himself might possibly 
have been deceived by the vague meaning of the name. Of 
more importance, on this point, is what the Arian historian 
Philostorgius relates concerning the missionary Theophilus, 
who bore the cognomen of Indicus (6 *Iv3oc). This Theo- 
philus had been sent by his countrymen, the inhabitants of 
the island Diu,t in the reign of the emperor Constantine, as 
a hostage to Constantinople. He was there educated, and 
trained for the spiritual office ; afterwards consecrated as dea- 
con, and still later made a bishop, that he might be prepared 


* See Agathias I1f. 12, p. 165, ed. Niebuhr, 
t See Procop. de bello Gothico, 1. IV. c. 3. 1 air. 
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to preach the gospel to his tountrymen and to the Arabians, 
According to the representation of Philostorgius, in the ex- 
tracts made by Photius, we should conceive, it is true, no other 
country to be meant here than Arabia. But the name Diu 
reminds us rather of East India proper, and, in particular, of 
the place by this name near the entrance of the Persian Gulf; 
the situation of which harmonizes, moreover, with Theophilus’ 
journey from Arabia. Theophilus, it is said, went from Arabia 
to Diu, his native land; and from: thence visited the other 
countries of India. Here he found still existing the Christi- 
anity which had been already planted in that region at an earlier 
period.* Perfectly certain and distinct accounts of the diffusion 
of Christianity in India we meet with first in Cosmas, who, on 
account of his travels in India, received the name Indicopleu- 
- stes.} He found Christians in three different places in India ; 
first,on the island Taprobane, called by the inhabitants Sieledibu 
(the present Ceylon). Here he found a church, which had been 
planted by Persian merchants residing on the spot, and which 
was presided over by a presbyter who had been ordained in 
Persia. This island carried on a brisk commerce with Persia and 
Ethiopia, Maritime commerce was the channel by which Chris- 
tianity had reached this spot from Persia, Again, he met with 
Christians, and an ordained clergy, at Male, “ where the pep- 
per grows” (perhaps the present Malabar); next at Calliana 
(perhaps Calcutta), where there was a Persian bishop.f From 
the accounts of Cosmas it is by no means to be gathered that 
Christianity had spread among the native population of these 
countries: it is only clear that commercial colonies of the 
Persians here practised the rites of Christian worship. ‘These 


* When the Arian Philostorgius says the inhabitants of this country 
needed no correction of their doctrine, i.e. their doctrine did not at ail 
coincide with the Nicene creed,—they had preserved the iripesdew un- 
altered from the beginning, this can only be understood to mean that 
they had the older, more simple form of church doctrine, the subordina- 
tion system, before it had undergone any further change by the dialectic 
Process, — hat form which would have satisfied the Arians. See 

hilostorg. IT. 14. 

+ He had made there journeys first as a merchant, and afterwards 
communicated the geographical and ethnographical facts which he had 
collected in the rersyeagia xewranan, which he wrote when a monk, in 
the year 585, published by Montfaucon in the colleotio nova patrum et 
scriptorum Gree. T. II. 

$ See Cosmas. 1. III. p. 178, in Montfaucon, and 1. XI. p. 336. 
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. . 
Persian Christians are the progenitors of the Christian colonıes 
still existing on the coast of Malabar.* 

‘We observed, it is true, that, perhaps already in the previous 
period, isolated attempts had been made to disseminate Chris- 
tianity even in those parts of Arabia which were not subject 
tothe Roman dominion ; but concerning the success and issue 
of those attempts we have no accurate information. The 
nomadic life, which prevailed over the largest portion of 
Arabia, ever presented a powerful hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity. For it is certain that Christianity could strike 
its root deeply and firmly only where it entered as a forming 
power into the whole life of the people. The extensive com- 
mercial intercourse between a part of Arabia and the Roman 
empire induced the emperor Constantine to send an embassy, 
with numerous presents, to one of the powerful Arabian chiefs, ” 
the king of the ancient and mighty nation of the Hamyares 
(Homerites), or Sabeeans, in Yemen, Arabia Felix. He was 
at pains to select fur this mission the above-mentioned Theo- 
philus of Diu, who, by reason of the old commercial con- 
nections between his country and Arabia, and perhaps of his 
descent from some ancient Arabian colony, might claim 
affinity with the race with whose language he was acquainted. 
This Theophilus, it is said, obtained permission from the Ara- 
bian chieftain to found a church, at the emperor’s expense, in 
which Christian worship might be held for the benefit of the’ 
Roman merchants. The labours of Theophilus were attended 
with the happiest effects. He converted the prince of the 
country, who founded, at his own cost, three churches: one in 
the principal town of the nation, which was called Zaphar ; 
another at the Roman port and commercial depot, Aden ; and 
the third at Hormuz, the Persian place of trade on the Persian 
Gulft Theophilus, from the first, encountered the fiercest 


* The deciphering of the ancient documents of these Christians will 
perhaps throw more light on the subject of the spread of Christianity in 
India, See Tychsen’s Dissertation de inseriptionibus Indieis in the 
Commentationes Soc. Reg. Gotting. recentiores, T. V. 

4 See Arabia in Ritters Geography ; and, in particular, 11. p. 202; 
and Hartmann’s Aufklärungen über Asien, b. II. s. 125, u. d. f. 

1 See Philostorg. II. 6.6; III.s.4. As Theophilus was an Arian, 
‘we cannot think it strange that the other Greek writers of church history, 
who belonged to the orthodox party, make no mention of these meri- 
torions labours of an Arian, 
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opposition from the Jews, whose influence in this country was 
great. The same party succeeded afterwards to supplant the 
Christian communities which had been able to maintain them- 
selves here. See below. 

Monks who lived in the deserts bordering on Arabia, and 
who came in contact with the wandering hordes of nomadic 
Arabians, acquired the respect and confidence of these rude 
men, and could take advantage of it to preach the gospel to 
them. Eusebius of Cesarea relates that, in his time, Christian 
churches were planted in the deserts of the Saracens.* Bands 
of Saracens came, with their wives and children, to the monk 
Hilarion, and besought his blessing. He availed himself of 
these opportunities of exhorting them to the worship of the 
true God, and to faith in Christ.f Still later, about the year 
372, it happened that a Saracenian queen, Mavia or Mauvia, 
who was at war with the Romans, heard much of a Saracenian 
monk in the neighbouring desert, by the name of Moses. She 
made it one of the conditions of peace that this Moses should 
be given to her people as their bishop, which wus granted.t 

In the first half of the fifth century Simeon the Syrian 
monk (and Stylite), who spent several years standing on a 
pillar thirty-six ells in height, by this extraordinary spectacle, 
and the complete subjection which he seemed to exercise over 
his body, drew upon himself, as might have been expected, the 
attention of the nomadic Saracens. They looked upon him as 
a super-earthly being, and placed great confidence in blessings 
which they obtained from him, as well as in his prayers. 
Hundreds and thousands came to him and were moved by his 
exhortations to receive baptism. ‘I‘heodoretus relates this as 
an eye-witness.§ 

Among the examples of conversion most deserving of notice 
belongs the following :—The chief of a Saracenic tribe, whose 
name, according to the Greeks, was Ashebethos, was, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, attached to the service of the 
Persian empire; and the business assigned to him was to 





* Commentar, in Jesaiam, in Montfaucon’s collectio nova patrum, T. 
IL. £, 521. "Exsdnelor Xgiecod nai iv cals ighwen wär Zuganivun, xa? ils 
wirsig Deuulren. 

+ See Hieronymi vita Hilarionis, T. IV. ed. Martianay, p. Il. f. 82. 
} Soerat. 1V. 36. Sozom. VI. 38. Rufin. II. 6, ‘I beodoret. IV. 23; 


§ Hist, religios. c. 26, T. UL. p. 1274. 
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watch over the boundaries, Now, the Christians in the 
Persian empire were at this time suffering persecution, and 
the Saracenic commander was ordered to seize and confine 
every Christian fugitive who attempted to pass the limits, 
But he was touched with pity towards them, and allowed 
them to pass free. ‘Thus having brought persecution on himself, 
he fled to the Romans, He became head of an Arabian tribe 
in alliance with the latter. Some time afterwards, believing 
himself indebted for the cure of his son, Terebon, to the 
prayer of the venerable monk Euthymius, he caused himself 
and his son to be baptized by the latter; and many of his 
tribe followed his example. He encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Euthymius, and many other Saracens also pitched 
their tents near by. Euthymius had great influence over 
their minds. Finally, Terebon, having now arrived at mature 
age, became the chief of his tribe, and Ashebethos, who had 
taken the baptismal name of Peter, was made bishop of the 
several Saracenic bands. He was called the first Saracenic ~ 
camp-bishop® in Palestine.t Somewhat later, in the beginning 
of the sixth century, occurred the conversion of a Saracenic 
skeikh (gédapyoc), Almundar; perhaps not without some 
connection with the facts above related.f 

‘We pass from Asia to Africa. The most important event 
in the present period, connected with the conversion of this 

uarter of the world, was the founding of the Christian 
church among the Abyssinians, in a population among whom 
it has preserved itself down to the present time as the do- 
minant religion, amidst surrounding Pagan and Mahommedan 
tribes, and which is perhaps destined to be an instrument in 
the hands of Providence for the benefit of this entire quarter 
of the world. In this case, also, the great work proceeded 
from an inconsiderable beginning. A learned Greek of Tyre, 
named Meropius, had, in the reign of the emperor Constan- 
tine, undertaken a voyage of scientific discovery. Already 
on the point of returning. he landed on the coast of Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia, to procure fresh water, where he was attacked, 
robbed, and himself and crew murdered, by the warlike 

* "Ewiexewss or wagisporin. 

+ See vita Euthymii in Cotelerii monumenta ecclesia Groce, T. II. 


c. 1819, 38, 39. . 
$ See Theodoret. lector. 1. II. fol. 564, ed. Mogunt. 1679. 
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natives, who were at that time in a state of hostility with the 
Roman empire. Two young men, his companions, Fru- 
mentius and Aidesius, alone were spared, out of pity for their 
tender age. These two youths were taken into the service of 
the prince of the tribe, and made themselves beloved. AEdesius 
became his cup-bearer ; Frumentius, who was distinguished 
for intelligence and sagacity, was appointed his secretary and 
accountant. After the death of the prince, the education of 
ZEizanes, the young heir, was intrusted to them; and Fru 
mentius obtained great influence as administrator of the 
government. He made use of this influence already in behalf 
of Christianity. He sought the acquaintance of the Roman 
merchants visiting those parts, who were Christians ; assisted 
them in founding a church, and united with them in the 
Christian worship of God. Finally, they obtained liberty to 
return home to their country. Aidesius repaired to Tyre, 
where he was made a presbyter. Here Rufinus became 
acquainted with him, and learned all the particulars of the 
story from his own mouth." But Frumentius felt himself " 
called to a higher work. He felt bound to see to it that the 
people with whom he had spent the greater part of his youth, 
and from whom he had received so many favours, should be 
made to share in the highest blessing of mankind. He 
travelled, therefore, to Alexandria, where the great Athana- 
sius had recently been made bishop (a.0. 326). Athanasius 
entered at once with ready sympathy into the plan of Fru- 
mentius. But he found, very justly, that no one could be 
a more suitable agent for the prosecution of this work than 
Frumentius himself; and he consecrated him bishop of 
‘Auxuma (Axum), the chief city of the Abyssinians, and a 
famous commercial town, Frumentius returned back to this 
place, and laboured there with great success. Subsequently 
‘Theophilus of Arabia, who has already been mentioned, 
visited the same country and repaired to the principal town, 
Auxuma (Axum). Theophilus being an Arian, and Fru- 
mentius, the friend of Athanasius, professing in all pro- 
bability the doctrines of the council of Nice, it is possible a 
dispute may have arisen in their announcement here of their 
respective doctrines, which would necessarily be attended 
with unfavourable effects on the nascent chureh ; but perhaps, 
* Rufin, hist. eccles. I. c. 9. 
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too, Frumentius, who had not received a theological education, 
did not enter so deeply into theological questions. Still the 
emperor Constantius considered it necessary to persecute the 
disciples of the hated Athanasius, even in these remote regions. 
After Athanasius had been banished from Alexandria, in the 
year 356, Constantius required the princes of the Abyssinian 
people to send Frumentius to Alexandria, in order that the 
‘Arian bishop Georgius, who had been set up in place of 
‘Athanasius, might inquire into his orthodoxy, and into the 
rity of his ordination.* 

he fate of the Christian church among the Homerites in 
Arabia Felix afforded an opportunity for the Abyssinians, 
under the reigns of the emperors Justin and Justinian, to show 
their zeal in behalf of the cause of the Christians. The prince 
of that Arabian population, Dunaan, or Dsunovas, was a 
zealous adherent of Judaism ; and, under pretext of avenging 
the oppressions which his fellow-believers were obliged to 
suffer in the Roman empire, he caused the Christian merchants 
who came from that quarter and visited Arabia for the purposes 
of trade, or passed through the country to Abyssinia, to be 
murdered. Elesbaan,t the Christian king of Abyssinia, made 


* See the letter of Constantius, in the Apologia Athanasii ad Con- 
stantium, 8.31, ‘The princes of the Abyssinians are here called aZavas 
and 2afasas. A Greek inscription, which proceeded from the former of 
these while he was still a pagan (he is here called arava), has recently 
been discovered by the English in Abyssinia, and is given in Salt's 
Voyage to Abyssinia, p. 411. In this inscription, ’AuZeres alone is 
called king. YaeZaves, on the other hand, together with Anpar, is 
named his brother. But the fact may have heen, when C in 
wrote his letter, the first of these had become co-t it. It is > 
however, that Constantius expresses himself as if Frumentius had then 
visited Auxuma for the first time. This might lead us to infer that 
there is some chronological inaccuracy in the narrative of Rufinus; as he 
places the ordination of Frumentius in the beginning of the episcopal 
presidency of Athanasius. 

+ Theophanes is certainly mistaken when, at the year 524, he relates 
that these events first led the Jewish king of Ethiopia to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and to obtain a bishop from the emperor Justinian, Nor have 
‘we any good reason to presume, on the authority of this historian, that 
Christianity in Abyssinia had become extinct again, and was restored in 
consequence of these events. Much rather, the zeal of the Abyssinian 
‘monarch in the cause of the Christians, together with his own com- 
mercial interests and his connection with the Roman empire, was a 
sufficient reason why he should espouse the cause of the persecuted 
Christians in the neighbouring country. Nor would it be difficult to show 








tantius 
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this a cause for declaring war on the Arabian prince. He 
conquered Dsunovas, deprived him of the government, and 
set up a Christian, by the name of Abraham, as king in his 
stead. But at the death of the latter, which happened soon 
after, Dsunovas again made himself master of the throne; 
and it was a natural consequence of what he had suffered, 
that he now became a fiercer and more cruel pergecutor 
than he was before. Against the native Christians he raged 
with fire and sword. Many died as martyrs, especially in a 
town called Negran, inhabited for the most part by Christians. 
Upon this, Elesbaan interfered once more, under the reign of 
the emperor Justinian, who stimulated him to the undertaking. 
He made a second expedition to Arabia Felix, and was again 
victorious. Dsunovas lost his life in this war; the Abyssinian 
prince put an end to the ancient, independent empire of the 
Homerites, and established a new government favourable to 
the Christians.* 

‘The Cosmas already mentioned, who composed his descrip- 
tion of the earth in the time of the emperor Justinian, was 
aware that Christian churches, bishops, and monks, were then 
existing in Homeria, and the country of the Auxumites, or 
Ethiopia.t We learn also from him that many Christians, 
and persons of the clerical order, resided in the island of 
Socotora (visog Atooxopifouc). ‘The latter had been or- 
dained in Persia, and it seems that Christianity had been 
conveyed there by means of the commercial connections with 
Persia.t 

‘We now return to Europe. But we shall reserve many of 
the most important facts of this section—the greatest part of 
that which relates to the diffusion of Christianity and the 
that it was the effort to ascribe great effects to the zeal of the emperor 
Justinian in behalf of the Christian church which led to this false 
Teport; as it was moreover ignorauce respecting the precise time of the 
Abyssinian conversions which led to the natural effort at explaining 
ects ears Soret Reh ce 

A We with him isfy 
a zealous Christian, de bello Pers. '1-c-20. : 

* F. Walch has undertaken to collect and compare all the conflicting 
oriental and Grecian notices of these events—respecting which every 
particular fact cannot be certainly determined—in the two dissertations 
on this subject, in the 4th volume of the novi commentarii soc. reg. 


Gotting. 1774. 
+ LIL £179, 1. $ Seel.o, 
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planting of the Christian church among the populations of 
German descent, who established themselves, after the migra- 
tion of the nations, on the ruins of the Roman empire—to the 
following period, so as not to separate what strictly belongs 
together, and that we may be enabled to survey, at a single 

ance, the whole missionary work among these populations, 

'e shall notice here, therefore, only those matters which 
may be separately considered, and which may most easily be 
connected with the history of the church in the Roman 
empire. “ 

Christianity had long since extended itself, as we remarked 
already in the previous period, amoug the Britons, the ancient 
inhabitants of England; while as yet the natives of Scotland 
and Ireland, the Picts and Scots, had heard nothing of the 
gospel. The incursions of these tribes into the province of 
the Britons often spread terror and devastation ; and in these 
forages they frequently carried away with them, as slaves, ° 
large numbers of prisoners. 

It was by an altogether peculiar combination of circum- 
stances that, in the first half of the fifth century, the man was 
trained and prepared for his work who was the means of first 
planting the Christian church in-Ireland. This was Patricius 
(or, as he was called in his native country, Succath). The 
place of his birth was Bonnaven, which lay between the 
Scottish towns Dumbarton and Glasgow, and was then 
reckoned to the province of Britain. ‘This village, in memory 
of Patricius, received the name of Kil-Patrick, or Kirk- 
Patrick. His father, a deacon in the village church, gave 
him a careful education. He was instructed, indeed, in the 
doctrines of Christianity ; but he did not come to know what 
he possessed in this knowledge until the experience of great 
trials brought him to the consciousness of it. At the age of 
sixteen he, with many others of his countrymen, was carried 
off by Scottish pirates to the northern part of the island 
Hibernia (Ireland). He was sold to a chieftain of the 
people, who made him the overseer of his flocks. This 
employment compelled him to spend much time in the open 
air; and solitude became pleasant to him. Abandoned of al. 


* The collection of old traditions in User. Britannicarum ccelesiarum 
antiquitates, f, 429. 
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human aid, he found protection, help, and solace in God, and 
found his chief delight in prayer and pious meditation. He 
speaks of all this inne, in his confessions :* * I was sixteen 
years old, and I knew not the true God; but, in a strange 
land, the Lord brought me to the sense of my unbelief, so 
that, although late, I minded me of my sins, and turned with 
my whole heart to the Lord my God; who looked down on 
my lowliness, had pity on my youth and my ignorance, who 
preserved me ere I knew him, and who protected and com- 
forted me, as a father does his son, ere I knew how to distin- 
guish between good and evil.” 

He had spent six years in this bondage, when twice in 
dreams he thought he heard a voice bidding him fly in a cer- 
tain direction to the sea-coast, where he would find a ship 
ready to take him, and convey him back to his country. He 
obeyed; and, after various remarkable experiences of a 
guiding Providence, he found his way back to his friends. 

Ten years afterwards he was a second time taken captive 
by Scottish freebooters, and conveyed to Gaul, where, by 
means of Christian merchants, he obtained his freedom. He 
then returned back to his country, and his friends were greatly 
rejoiced to have him once more among them. He might now 
have lived quietly with his friends; but he felt within him 
an irrepressible desire to carry the blessing of the gospel to 
those pagans with whom he had spent a great part of his 
youth. He thought he was called upon, by nightly visions, 
to visit Ireland, and there consecrate his life to Him who had 
given his own life for his ransom. The remonstrances and 
entreaties of kindred and friends could not prevent him from 
obeying this call. “It was not in my own power,” says 
Patricius, “ but it was God who conquered in me, and with- 
stood them all.” It seems that he now betook himself first 
to France,t for the purpose of fitting himself still better for 
his work in the society of pious monks and clergymen. 

* This work bears in its simple, rude style, an impress that corre- 
sponds entirely to Patricius’ stage of culture. ‘There are to be found in it 
none of the traditions which perhaps proceeded only from English monks 
—nothing wonderful, except what may be very easily explained on 
pyschological principles. All this vouches for the authenticity of the 


my His biographef, Jocelin, a writer in the 12th century, makes his 
journey to France follow after his return to Ireland ; and this harmonizes, 
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As the old legends relate, he next made a journey to Rome, 
in order to receive full powers and consecration to his office 
from the Roman bishop. The news of thé death of the arch- 
deacon Palladius,* who had been seut from Rome as a mission- 
ary to Ireland, but had accomplished very little on account 
of his ignorance of the language, having just arrived there 
(in the year 432), the Roman bishop, Sixtus III., did not 
hesitate to appoint Patrick in his place. We cannot, it is 
true, pronounce this tradition at once to be false; yet we 
shall be struck with many difficulties upon examining it. If 
Patrick came to Ireland as a deputy from Rome, it might 
naturally be expected that in the Irish church a certain sense 
of dependence would always have been preserved towards the 
mother church at Rome. But we find, on the contrary, in 
the Irish church afterwards, a spirit of church freedom similar 
to that shown by the ancient British church, which struggled 
against the yoke of Roman ordinances. We find subsequently 
among the Irish a much greater agreement with the ancient 
British than with Roman ecclesiastical usages. This goes to 
prove that the origin of this church was independent of Rome, 
and must be traced solely to the people of Britain. More- 
over, Patrick could not have held it so necessary as this tra- 
dition supposes he did, either as a Briton or according to the 


‘© From the notices of Prosper Aquitanicus, it appears that the bishop 
Caslestines of Home had ordained Palladius a3 a bishop for the Seat, by 
whom perhaps may have been intended the Irish ; and, according to 
these accounts, he must have accomplished a good deal.” But Prosper 
may perhaps have received at his distance from Rome exaggerated stories. 
He says in his Chronicle, under the year 431, Ad Scotos in Christum 

ntes ondinatus a Papa Ceiestino Palladius, et primus episcopus 
mittitur; and in the liber contra Collatorem, c. 21, s. 2, Ordinato Seotis 
episcopo, fecit etiam barbaram (insulam) Christianam. The tradition of 
the mission of Palladius to Ireland seems, according to the citations of 
Jocelin, to have been preserved in that country for a long period; but 
also the tradition that the conversion of the Hatiug was uot due to his 
labours, but was reserved for those of Patrick 
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principles of the Gallic church, to obtain first from the Ro- 
man bishop full powers and consecration for such a work. 
Again, no indication of his connection with the Roman 
church is to be found in his confession; rather everything 
seems to favour the supposition that he was ordained bishop 
in Britain itself, and in his forty-fifth year.* And it may be 
easily explained how the tendency of later monks to trace 
the founding of new churches to Rome, might, among so 
many other fabulous legends, give rise also to this. 

‘Arrived in Ireland, he possessed a great advantage in pro- 
secuting his work from his knowledge of the customs and the 
language of the country. He assembled around him in the 
open fields, at the beat of a drum, a concourse of people; where 
he related to them the story of Christ, which relation mani- 
fested its divine power on their rude minds. It is true the 
people were excited against him by those powerful priests 
the Druids ; but he did not allow himself to be frightened on 
this account, As the chief men had it in their power to do 
him the most injury while they remained under the dominion 
of these Druids, he laboured especially to gain access to them. 
Perhaps numbers were already prepared for the faith ın the 
gospel, like that Cormac, an Irish prince, belonging to the 
last times of the fourth century, who, after having abdicated 
his government and given himself up to silent reflection and 
religious contemplation in solitude, is said to have come to the 
conviction of the vanity of the Druidical doctrines concerning 
the gods.t 

‘A proof of the power exercised by Patrick over the youthful 


® Patrick intimates in his confession, ¢. 3, that some respectable clergy 
men in Britain opposed his consecration to the episcopal office. He in- 
timates that his enemies tarned against him the confession of a sin, com- 
mitted thirty years before, which confession he had made before he was 
chosen deacon. And from what follows it is quite evident that this has 
Teference to something he had done when a boy of ffteen. It would 
follow from this then that he was ordained bishop in his forty-Afth year, 
and. so probably commenced his labours in Ireland in the same year of 
his life. Now if we could also determine with accuracy the year of his 
birth, we might fx precisely the year of his episcopl ordination and bis 
missionary journey. But this is point with regard to which nothing 
can be considered as settled; the chronological data of the traditions, 
both in Usher and in Jocelin, being, to say the least, extremely un- 
certain. 
+ See the History of Ireland, by F. Warner. Vol. I. p. 247. 
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mind is seen in the way in which he is said to have drawn to 
him those who were to be his successors in the guidance of the 
Trish church. He came into the house of a person of rank, 
taught there, and baptized the family. The young son of the 
house was so attracted by the impression of the looks and words 
of Patrick, that he could never afterwards be separated from 
him. He followed him and kept close to him amid all his 
dangers and sufferings. “Patrick is said to have named him 
Benignus, on account of his kindly nature. He is said also to 
have converted one of the chief bards, called Dubrach Mac 
Valubair; and the minstrel, who had been used to rehearse the 
Druidical doctrine of the gods, now composed songs in praise 
of Christianity*—a circumstance which would have no incon- 
siderable influence on a people naturally inclined to poetry 
and music, 

‘The lands which he received as presents from converted 
chieftains Patrick applied to the founding of cloisters, having 
contracted in France a predilection for the monastic life. The 
Cloisters were designed to serve as nursing schools for teachers 
of the people, and from them was to proceed the civilization 
of the country. Although Patrick was qualified himself to 
impart but little scientific instruction to his monks, yet he in- 
fused into them the love of learning, which impelled them 
subsequently to seek for more information, and for books, in 
Britain and France. Yet he gave them the first means of all 
culture, in inventing an alphabet for the Irish language.t 
He had much to bear continnally from the opposition of the 

n chiefs. He was once, with his attendants, fallen upon 
by one of these chiefs, robbed, and detained fourteen days in 
captivity.{ Often he sought to purchase quiet for himself 
and his friends by presents. And it was not with Irish pa- 
gans alone that he had to contend. A piratical British chief- 
tain, named Corotic, from the district of Wallia (Wales), fell 
upon a number who had been recently baptized by Patrick, 
carried off a part of them captives, and sold them as slaves to 
heathen Picts and Scots. ‘To this man, who professed out- 


* Jocelin, c. V. 6. 58. Mensis Mart, d. 17. 

+ Of the zeal for the monastic life which he inspired, Patrick speaks 
himself in his confessions: Filii Scotoram et fi loram monachi et 
virgines Christi esse videntur. Opuscula Patricii, ed. J. Warmi, pag. 16. 

FL. c. Wareus, p. 20. 
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wardly to be a Christian, Patrick wrote an emphatically 
threatening letter, which has been preserved, and excommu- 
nicated him from the church. Glad as he would have been 
to visit his old friends in Britain and France, yet he could not 
think it right to leave the new church. “TI pray God,” he 
said, after a long residence among this people, “ that he would 
grant me perseverance to enable me to approve myself a faith- 
ful witness, for the sake of my Got, tothe end. And if I have 
ever laboured to accomplish anything good for the sake of 
my God,whom I love, may He grant that, with those converts 
and captives of mine, I may pour out my blood for his name!” 

‘The Goths belonging to the stocks of Germanic descent, 
first had opportunity of coming to the knowledge of Christi- 
anity by means of their wars with the Roman empire, probably 
as early as the second half of the preceding period. During 
those incursions which, in the time of the emperor Valerian, 
they made into Cappadocia and the bordering countries, they 
are said to have carried away captive many Christians, and, 
among the rest, persons of the clerical order. These remained 
with the Goths, propagated themselves among them, and 
laboured for the diffusion of Christianity. Accordingly we 
find already, among the bishops who subscribed their names to 
the decisions of the Nicene council, a certain Theophilus, who 
is called bishop of the Goths.t 

From one of these Christian families of Roman origin, which 
had thus continued to propagate itself among the Goths, 
Ulphilas, who is entitled to the credit of having done most for 
the spread of Christianity and Christian culture among the 
Goths, is said to have sprung.t Ulphilas did the Goths im- 
portant service in their negotiations with the Roman emperors, 
a business for which he was eminently fitted on account of his 
relationship with both nations. He thus won their love and 


* Philostorg. II. 5. 
+ Socrat. hist, eccles, 1. II. 0. 41. 





elf, Walfel, farnishes no proof to the contrary ; for their residence 
among the Goths might unquestionably have indused the members of 
this family to give Ives German names. Moreover, Basil of 
Cesarea (ep. 165) says that the Goths received the first seeds of Chris- 
tianity from Cappadocia. 
VoL, Ill, = 
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confidence, of which he could avail himself to promote the 

read of Christianity. He was consecrated bishop of the 

ths, and secured the means for a permanent propagation of 
Christianity a , particularly by inventing an alpha- 
bet for them, and by translating the holy scriptures into their 
language. He is said, however, to have omitted in this trans- 
lation the books of the Kings, to which the books of Samuel, 
also, were then reckoned, that nothing might be presented 
which was calculated to foster the warlike it of the Goths.* 

Certain as these facts are in general, yet it is difficult to fix 
with precision the time when Ulphilas first made his appear- 
ance as a teacher amongst his people, and when he was em- 
ployed in the negotiations with the Roman empire; for on 
these points there are many contradictory statements in the 
historians of the church.t These, however, admit of being 


 Abonding to Philostorgins, Ulpbilas ed in negotia 

to lostorgius, was em) in ‘iations 
with the emy Se Constance, who fad a high reepec, br hint and van 
ned to call him the Moses of his time. Constantine permitted the Goths 
to settle down in the district of Mcesia, At this time Ulphilas was con- 
seerated bishop of the Goths by Eusebius of Nicomedia. According to 
Socrates, ii. 41, Ulphilas subscribed, in the first place, the Arian creed, 
drawn up at Constantinople, in the year 360, under the emperor Constan- 
tius, Before this he was an adherent of the Nicene doctrine; for he 
followed the teaching of the Gothic bishop Theophilus, who had been one 
of the signers of the Nicene creed. Next, the same church historian re- 
lates, iv. 33, that the assistance and support which the emperor Valens 
afforded to that portion of the Goths to which Ulphilas belonged, induced 
many of them at that time to embrace Christianity, but at the same time 
Alto 5 erponse the Arian doctrine then prevailing in the Roman empire, 
He places the origin of Ulphilas’ version of the Scriptures as late as the 
time just referred to. Sozomen (IV. 24 and V1.37) agrees in the main with 
Socrates, and only adds that Ulphilas was at first a follower of the doo- 
trines of the Nicene council ; that, in the time of the emperor Constan- 
tins, he had, indeed, imj ly become intimate with certain bi 
of the Roman empire who professed Arianism, yet continued to maintain 
his fellowship with the orthodox bishops according to the Nicene council. 
But, having come to Constantinople on occasion of certain negotiations 
with the emperor Valens, he was moved by the persuasions of the domi- 
pant Arian bi and by their promises to give him their support with 
the emperor, to embrace Arianism. Theodoretus, IV. 37, reports that 

were devoted to the true faith until the time of the emperor 
Valens ; but that, under this emperor, the Arian dominant bishop at 
court, Eudoxius, fed to them that agreement in religions doc 
trine would render the union between them the Romans more secure, 
But he was able to effect nothing with them until he applied himself to 
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reconciled with each other by supposing that Ulphilas first 
began his labours, as a bishop among the Goths, in the time 
of Constantine ; and that he continued to prosecute them until 
near the close of the reign of the emperor Valens; that he 
repeatediy conducted the negotiations between the Goths and 
the Roman empire, and in this way ever rose higher in the 
confidence of the former. 

‘Athanasius, in a work which he wrote while a deacon, pre- 
vious to the time of the Nicene council, speaks of the diffusion 
of Christianity among the Goths, and alludes to the fact ‘that 
the ameliorating influence of this religion had already begun 
to manifest itself on that people. He says, with to 
the effects of Christianity among these rude tribes, “Who is 


their influential bishop, Ulphilas, and succeeded, by persuasive speeches 
and by money, to win him over. He so represented the matter as if the 
aispate between the two parties related only to unimportant differences, 
‘was made so important merely through their obstinacy and love of 
ispate. 

f we com these accounts, we find that Philostorgius 
departs from Tithe cer church historians in placing the whole paid of 
Ulphilas' labours within the reign of the emperor Constantine, ind making 
no mention whatever of the negotiations in the time of Valens, which 
were the ‘most important, Bat as the accounts of the others presuppose 
also that the had long been Christians; as Socrates Sozomen 
assume that Ulphilas was already bishop in the reign of Constantius, the 
account of Philostorgius may certainly be brought into a with 
these reports, If it may only be suj inst which supposition 


system, 
* Athanas, de incarnatione verbi, s. 51 et 52. 2 
N 
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it that has wrought this; that has united in the bonds of peace 
those who once hated one another ;—who else than the beloved 
Son of the Father, the common Saviour of all, Jesus Christ, 
who, through love to us, suffered everything for our salvation ? 
For already of old the peace that should go out from him had 
been the subject of prophecy, since the holy scriptures sy 
Isa. ii. 4, ‘Then they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ And this is nothing incredible; since even now the 
barbarians, to whom savagery of manners is a nature so long 
as they worship dumb idols, rage against each other, and can- 
not remain one moment without the sword; but, when they 
hear the doctrine of Christ, immediately they turn away from 
war to agriculture; instead of arming their hands with the 
sword, they lift them up in prayer; and, in a word, from 
henceforth, instead of carrying on war with each other, arm 
themselves against Satan, striving to conquer him by the bra- 
very of the soul. And the wonder is, that even they despise 
death, aud become martyrs, for the sake of Christ.” 

The division of the Goths among whom Ulphilas ap) 
were the Thervingians, under king Fritiger—the West Goths; 
and these were at war with the Greuthingians, whose king was 
Athanarich—the East Goths.* When, therefore, Ulphilas 
laboured to diffuse Christianity also among the Greuthingians, 
his efforts met with opposition; Christianity was persecuted 
by them, and many died as martyrs.t ‘The martyrs certainly 
contributed greatly among the Goths also to the spread of the 
gospel.’ 

The Fistorian Eunapius relates that the Goths, in the time 
of the emperor Valens, while they contrived to maintain in 


* See the passages above cited from Socrates and Sozomen, and 
Ammian. Marcellin. XXXI. 4, &c. 

+ It is interesting to observe that Socrates, IV. 33, recognised even 
among the Goths, although they were Arians, the genuine spirit of 
martyrdom: For he says, although the barbarians erred through their 
implicity, yet they despised the earthly life for the sake of the faith in 
wrbrari hy xgueunepin MEdwion, bmig cig dis Xewein wir 
cis Wraihe Luis narigeimens, 

$ Comp. Basil. Ciesareens. ep. 155, 164, 165, in which letters, of about 
the year 374, mention is made of the martyrs among the Goths. Basil 
procured relics of the martyrs who died there. 
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it secrecy the ancient rites of their national religion, often 
Eoomed the outward show of Christianity, and ae about 
with them pretended bishops in their waggons, for the purpose 
of gaining thereby the favour and confidence of the Byzantine 
court; which they could the more easily deceive, as they had 
among them people who wore the monkish dress, and whom 
they pretended to call monks, because they understood in what 
high esteem this class of men stood among the Christians.* It 
is true the mere assertion of this violent enemy of the Chris- 
tians is no sufficient authority for a fact of this sort. At all 
events, he expresses himself in too general terms. Yet very 
possibly the Goths were shrewd enough to discern that in this 
way they could most easily deceive the Byzantine court; and 
it may be that, in some particular cases, they resorted to this 
means of deception; although, in the main, there can be no 
juestion with regard to the reality of the conversion of the 
Goths to Christy. 

The great Chrysostom, while patriarch of Constantinople, 
and during his exile after he was expelled from Constanti- 
nople, laboured earnestly for the establishment of missions 
among the Goths. He set apart a particular church at Con- 
stantinople for the religious worship of the Goths; where the 
Bible was read in the Gothic translation, and discourses were 
preached by Gothic clergymen in the language of their coun- 
try. He adopted the wise plan of here training up mission- 
aries for the people from among the people themselves. On 
a certain Sunday in the year 398 or 399, after causing divine 
worship to be celebrated, the Bible to be read, and a dis- 
course to be preached, by Gothic ecclesiastics, in the Gothic 
tongue, to the great surprise, no doubt, of the refined Byzan- 
tians in the assembly, who looked down upon the Goths as 
barbarians, he took advantage of this remarkable scene to 
point out to them in the example before their own eyes the 
transforming and plastic power of Christianity over the entire 
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human nature, and to enlist their sympathies in the cause of 
the mission. He delivered a discourse, which has come down 
to us, full of a divine eloquence, on the might of the gospel, 
and the plan of God in the education of mankind.* Among 
other things he remarks, quoting the passage in Isa. Ixv. 25, 
“€ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion 
shall eat straw like the bullock.” ‘The prophet is not speak- 
ing here of lions and lambs, but predicting to us that, sub- 
dued by the power of the divine doctrine, the brutal sense 
of rude men should be transformed to such gentleness of 
spirit, that they should unite together in one and the eame 
community with the mildest. And this have you witnessed to- 
day—the most savage race of men standing together with the 
lambs of the church—one pasture, one fold for all—one table 
set before all,” Which may refer either to the common par- 
ticipation in the sacred word, which had been presented first - 
in the Gothic and then in the Greek language, or to the com- 
mon participation in the communion. _ 

The Gothic clergy begun already to busy themselves with 
the study of the Bible. The learned Jerome was surprised, 
while residing at Bethlehem (in 403), by receiving a letter 
from two Goths, Sannia and Fretela, making inquiries about 
several discrepancies which they had observed between the 
vulgar Latin and the Alexandrian version of the Psalms ; 
and Jerome begins his answer} in the following words: 
“ Who would have believed that the barbarian tongue of the 
Goths would inquire respecting the pure sense of the Hebrew 
original; and that, while the were sleeping, or rather 
disputing with each other” (according to another reading— 
“ despising it”), “Germany itself would be investigating 
the divine word?”f Jerome could say that the red and 
yellow haired Goths carried the church about with them in 
tents; and perhaps, for this reason, battled with equal fortune 
against the Romans, because they trusted in the same religion.$ 

* The ath Homily, among those first published by Montfäucon, tom. 
XII. opp. Chrysostom. 

+ Ep. 106, in the edition of Vallarsi; in other editions, ep. 98. 

+ Quis hoc crederet, ut barbara Getaram lingua Hebraicam quereret 
veritatem ; et dormitantibus, immo contendentibus (or contemnentibus) 
Greeis, ipsa Germania Spiritus Sancti eloquia serutaretur ? 

§ Ep. 107 ad Letam, s, 2. Getarum rutilus et flavas exercitus eccle- 
siarum circumfert teutoria. 
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The influence of Christianity was, perhaps, seen also in 
those who as yet made no profession of it, when Alaric, the 
leader of the West-Gothic army, captured Rome, and spread 
consternation all around, The churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and the chapels of the martyrs, became the univer- 
sal places of refuge; and they remained with all their trea- 
sures, and all the men who had fled to them, respected and 
spared amid all the havoc of devastation. Not a man of the 
barbarians touched these spots; nay, they conveyed thither 
themselves many unhappy individuals who had excited their 
pity, as to a place of safety. Pagans, who had ascribed to 
Christianity all the calamities of the period, and Christians, 
united here in giving thanks to God. “He who does not 
see,” exclaims Augustin, speaking of this fact,* “that the 
thanks for this are due to the name of Christ, to the Christian 
period, must be blind; he who does see it, and praises not 
God, is an ingrate; he who would hinder them that praise 
God is a madman. Far be it from any intelligent man to 
ascribe this to the rudeness of barbarians. He bridled and 
tempered the savage nature of the barbarians in a miraculous 
manner who had said long before, ‘ Then will I visit their 
transgression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes. 
Nevertheless, my lovingkindness will I not utterly take from 
them.’ ”—Pe. Ixxxix. 32, 33. 


* De civitate Dei, LI. c. 7. 
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SECTION SECOND. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION. CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE, SCHISMS OF THE CHURCH. 


I. History or THE Caurca Constirvtion. 
1. Relation of Church to State. 


Iw the relation of the church to the state there occurred, 
with the commencement of this period, a most important 
change, the consequences of which extended toall parts of the 
church constitution, and which had an influence in various 
ways on the whole course and shaping of the church deve- 
lopment. In the preceding period the church atood to the 
state in the relation of an independent, self-included whole, 
and was to the state, for the most part, an object of hostility. 
At all events, the utmost which she could expect from the 
state was bare toleration. The important consequence of this 
was, that the church was left free to develop itself outwardly 
from its own inward principle; that no foreign might could 
introduce its disturbing influence ; and that the church itself 
could not be exposed to the temptation of employing an alien 
power for the prosecution of its ends, and of thus entering 
into a province that did not belong to it. But, on the other 
hand, the church had no immediate influence on civil society 
and its different relations. In this there was much which 
stood in contradiction with the spirit that animated the 
church ; the transforming influence which Christianity neces- 
sarily exercises on all with which it comes in contact could 
not as yet here manifest itself. Only in an indirect manner 
—and, in this respect, we must allow, although in a very slow, 
yet in the safest and purest way—could the church exert an 
influence on the state, by ever drawing over more of its mem- 
bers into itself, and communicating to them the spirit by 
whose influence everything must be made better. Yet this, 
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however, could not take place in all the members of the 
church at once ; but only in those who, while they belonged 
to the visible church, belonged at the same time also, by the 
disposition of their minds, to the invisible church. From such 
only could proceed the new creation which the spirit of Chris- 
tianity produces, as they alone had experienced this creation 
in their own hearts. But, with the commencement of this 
period, the church entered into an entirely different relation 
to the state, It did not merely become a whole, recognised 
as legal, and tolerated by the state,— which it had been 
already from the reign of Gallien down to the Dioclesian perse- 
cution,—but the state itself declared its principles to be those 
to which everything must be subordinated, Christianity be- 
came by degrees the dominant state religion, though not 
entirely in the same sense as paganism had been before. 
Church and state constituted henceforth two wholes, one 
interpenetrating the other, and standing in a relation of 
mutual action and reaction. The advantageous influence of 
this was, that the church could now exert its transforming 
power also on the relations of the state; but the measure and 
the character of this power depended on the state of the inner 
life in the church itself. The healthful influence of the church 
is indeed to be perceived in many particular cases; though it 
was very far from being so mighty as it must have been had 
everything proceeded from the spirit of genuine Christianity, 
and the state actually subordinated itself to this spirit. 
But, on the other hand, the church had now to struggle under 
a great disadvantage ; for, instead of being left free, as it was 
before, to pursue its own course of development, it was sub- 
jected to the influence of a foreign, secular power, which in 
various ways would operate to check and disturb it; and the 
danger, in this case, increased in the same proportion as the 
political life with which the church came in contact was cor- 
rupt, and a lawless, despotic will ruled supreme,—a will 
which acknowledged no restraints, and which therefore, when- 
ever it intermeddled with the church development, was proue 
to act after the same arbitrary manner as it did elsewhere. 

So it actually happened in the East Roman empire. Without 
doubt, it belongs to the essential character of Christianity 
that it can propagate itself even under the most dey lepressing of 
earthly relations, and by the surpassing energy of its spirit 
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break through every species of temporal bondage. This was 
seen under the empire of pagan Rome, and in the Persian 
empire. Despotism, arrayed in open hostility to Christianity, 
only served to call forth, in still greater strength, the Chris- 
tian sense of freedom rising superior to all earthly constraint. 
But despotism in outward alliance with the church, proved 
more dangerous enemy. It was now neeessary that one of 
two things should happen ;—either the spirit of Christianity, 
as it became more widely diffused, must—not by a sudden and 
glaring revolution, but by its power in the heart, which is 
far mightier than any arm of fiesh—gradually introduce the 
order of law in the place of arbitrary despotism ; or the cor- 
ruption of the state would introduce itself into the church, as 
it actually did in the Byzantine empire. Furthermore, the 
church was now exposed to the temptation of appropriating a 
foreign might for the prosecution of its énds; a temptation 
ever ready to assail man the moment the spirit is no longer 
sovereign alone, but the flesh intermeddles with its proper 
work. Looking only at the holy end which he fancies himself 
in-pursuit of, any means that can subserve it seem good to 
him. He does not consider that the truth itself, forced on 
man otherwise than by its own inward power, becomes false- 
hood. How easily might the bishops in their zeal,—more 
or less unwise, more or less directed by selfish views,—be 
tempted to invite those emperors who professed to belong to 
the Catholic church to assist in securing the victory for 
that which deemed the pure doctrine, and in crushing its 
adversaries, in fact the Syrian bishops, in the previous 
perio, had already sought after the aid of a pagan emperor, 

urelian, in a similar case! And in cases of this sort, how 
invariably did the wrong proceeding bring along its own 
punishment! In forgetting and denying its own essential 
character, on the simple preservation of which its true power 
depends,—in consenting to make use of a foreign might for 
the furtherance of its ends, the church succumbed to that 
might. Such is the lesson taught by the history of the church 
of the Roman empire in the East. 

‘The great change of which we speak, in the relation of the 
church to the state, must be ascribed to the transition of the 
Roman emperors to the side of Christianity. The supreme 
magistrates now considered themselves as members of the 
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church, and took a personal share in its concerns; but it was 
no easy matter for them to fix the proper limits to this par- 
ticipation, and, by 80 doing, to give up their relation as 
emperors to subjects. They would be strongly inclined to 
transfer the relation they had stood in as pagans to the pagan 
state-religion, over to their relation to the Christian church. 
Yet they were here met by that independent spirit of the 
church which in the course of three centuries had been 
developing itself and acquiring a determinate shape; and 
which would make them see that Christianity could not, like 
paganism, be subordinated to the political interest. There 
had in fact arisen in the church, as we observed in the pre- 
vious period, a false theocratical theory, originating, not in the 
essence of the gospel, but in the confusion of the religious 
constitutions of the Old and New Testament, which, ground- 
ing itself on the idea of a visible priesthood belonging to the 
essence of the church, and governing the church, brought 
along with it an unchristian opposition of the spiritual to 
the secular power, and which might easily result in the 
formation of a sacerdotal state, subordinating the secular to 
itself in a false and outward way. The emperors did in 
fact entertain precisely that view of the church which was 
presented to them by tradition ; or rather, sinee—if we except 
Valentinian II., who seems to have consistently carried 
through one determinate theory—they had no judgment of 
their own, they were involuntarily borne along by the domi- 
nant spirit. ‘The entire ol constitution, as it then stood, 
appeared to them, equally frith Christianity, a divine institu- 
tion, built on the foundation of Christ and the apostles, in 
which nothing could be altered by arbitrary human will. Add 
to this, that the same church constitution had acquired its 
form in a time when the church was an independent society 
by itself, under the government of the bishops. 

‘This theocratical theory was already the prevailing one in 
the time of Constantine ; and, had not the bishops voluntarily 
made themselves dependent on him by their disputes, and by 
their determination to make use of the power of the state for 
the furtherance of their aims, it lay in their power, by con- 
sistently and uniformly availing themselves of this theory, to 
obtain a great deal from him. Thus, for example, in a rescript 
of the year 314, when an appeal was made from an episcopal 
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tribunal to the imperial decision, he declared, “ The sentence 
of the bishops must be regarded as the sentence of Christ him- 
self.”* But, on the other hand, it flattered Constantine so to 
regard the matter as if God had made Aim master of the 
whole Roman empire, to the end that, through his instrumen- 
tality, the worship of the true God might be everywhere 
extended and promoted. When, in a jesting tone, he once 
observed to the bishops, at a banquet, that he too was a bishop 
in his own way,—namely, a bishop over whatever lay without 
the church,—he meant by this, that God had made him over- 
seer of that which was without the church, é.e. the political 
relations, for the purpose of ordering these according to the 
will of God; of giving the whole such a direction as that his 
subjects might be led to pious living.f The disputes among 
the bishops on doctrinal matters led him, on the matter of his 
relation to the church, to derive from this, his supposed voca- 
tion, many consequences which, at the beginning, had never 
entered into his thoughts. He exhorted them to unanimity ; 
and, when his exhortations were unheeded, he resorted to such 
means for uniting the opposite parties as his sovereignty over 
the whole Roman state at inte his hands. He convoked an 
assembly of bishops from all parts of the empire, in order to 
give a decision for all the Christians under his government.t 


* Sacerdotum judiciam ita debet haberi, ut si ipse Dominus residens 
judicet, See Opiav. Milev. de schismate Donatistar. f. 184. 

+ This remark of Cunstantine, which Ensebius quotes (de vita Con- 
stantini, IV. 24), as he heard it at table from the emperor's lips, has not 
80 great importance in itself considered; for in truth it was a mere pun, 
from which no theory about church rights could be drawn—a sportive 
allusion to the ambiguity of the Greek word irirasws, which may be 
used to denote either a particalar ecclesiastical officer, or an overseer 
generally: ‘0s äge tn xa) abrös iwivnewos, GA2’ isis ply ody dew cig 
Innänelug, iyd Bi cits inrög bei bet xaheedpives bwienewer dr sin, Euse- 
dius, who could best know in what sense Coustantine meant this to be 
taken, understands by teri; ois inaanries, simply the state, so far as 
Constantine exercised such oversight over his subjects as to lead them, to 
the best of his ability, in the way of pious living: "Aniawle I sin ep 
Abyy Viarsobusves, wor dgxapinur dwärrus Iwwndeu, epeorgei ot den 
dr Virauis civ sheiGi miradunur Bier. And, in fact, he expresses himseli 
in precisely the same way in other public declartions respecting the 
office intrusted to him by God. See the Ist section, . 

+ Eusebius of Cesares, the court bishop,—whose views of the case 
cannot be considered, however, as the prevailing one at that time,— 
derives this authority from the ct that God had intrasted the general 
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The decrees of these synods were published under the imperial 
authority, and thus obtained a political importance. Those 
only who adopted them could enjoy all the privileges of catho- 
lic Christians favoured by the state; and, in the end, civil 
penalties were threatened against those whg refused to acknow- 
ledge them. 

The coöperation of the emperors having once become so 
necessary in order to the assembling of these councils and the 
carrying out of their decisions, it could, of course, no longer 
remain a matter of indifference to them which of the contend- 
ing parties they should sustain with their power. However 
emphatically they might declare in theory that the bishops 
alone were entitled to decide in matters of doctrine, still human 

ions proved mightier than theoretical forms. Although 
‘these councils were to aerve as organs to express the decision 
of the divine Spirit, yet the Byzantine court had already pre- 
judged the question as to which party ought to be considered 
pious and which impious wherever it could be contrived to gain 
over the court in favour of any particular doctrinal interest ;* 
—or in case the court persecuted one of the contending doc- 
trinal parties merely out of dislike to the man who stood at the 
head of it, then the doctrinal question must be turned into a 
means of gratifying personal grudges.t The emperors were 
under no necessity of employing force against the bishops: b; 
indirect means could sufficiently influence the minds of 
all those with whom worldly interests stood for more than the 
cause of truth, or who were uot yet superior to the fear of 
man. It was nothing but the influence of the emperor Con- 
stantine which induced the Eastern bishops, at the council of 
Nice, to suffer the imposition of a doctrinal formula which 
oversight of the whole church to the emperor, just as the oversight of 
their particular dioceses belonged to the bishops—a sort of universal 
fPiscopate in relation fo ike fk ua bishopries : Ola als meine 
iwlenerns bx Nev nal 5 ar eet hw 
De vita Constantin, IT. . 44. Yd 

* As it had been contrived, before the assembling of the Council of 
Nice, Ye persuade the emperor Constantine that the Arian doctrine con- 
tained a blasphemy against the divinity of Christ, and that the guess 
was absolutely required in order to maintain the dignity of Christ’s 


person, 

+ As at the first council of Ephesus, where the revenge of Pulcheria, 
who governed the imperial court, turned the doctrinal controversy into a 
means of removing the patriarch Nestorius from Constantinople. 
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they detested, and from which, indeed, they sought immediately 
to rid themselves. The emperor Theodosius II. declared to 
the first council of Ephesus that no person who was not a 
bishop should interfere with the ecclesiastical proceedings ;* 
and in this declaration he himself may have been in earnest : 
but he was borne along by the current of a powerful court 
party, which itself had combined with a party of the bishops, 
and to this party he must serve as the instrument. The pious 
and free-hearted abbot, Isidore, of Pelusium, wrote to the 
emperor that no remedy existed for the evil in the church, 
unless he placed some check on the dogmatizing spirit of his 
courtiers ;{—and the sequel proved how entirely he was in the 
right. 

is true, powerful voices were heard simply protesting 
against this confusion of political and spiritual interests ;t as, 
for example, Hilary of Poitiers, who remarked well and beau- 
tifully to the emperor Constantius, “ It is for this purpose 
you govern and watch, that all may enjoy sweet liberty. The 
peace of the church can no otherwise be restored, its distrac- 
tions can in no other way be healed, than by permitting every 
man to live wholly according to his own convictions, free from 
all slavery of opinion. Even though such force should be 
employed for the support of the true faith, yet the bishops 
would come before you and say, God is the Lord of the 
universe; he requires not an obedience which is constrained, 
a profession which is forced. He does not want hypocrisy, 
but sincere worship.”§ But these isolated voices could accom- 
plish nothing in opposition to the great mass; and they pro- 
ceeded mainly from those who were themselves made sore by 
oppression. Now, as so much depended on the fact whether 
a party had the emperor’s vote on its side, consequently every 
art was employed to secure this; all that was corrupt in the 
Byzantine court found its way into the bosom of the church, 
—court parties became doctrinal parties, and the reverse. 


© "Alien cis wh ed ameddayen ois äyurarer beeabeur evyzavivee 
eis tandnerelean eniuparn veyuyrietes. See the Sacra Theodos. II. in 
the acts of this council 

+ Isidor. Pelusiot.1. I. ep. 311. Iagıfılas sedeas Agawıiar, st wanna 
in dayuarlemen cig ade haxinor. 

t Comp. the examples cited in the Ist section, pp. 55, 36. 

§ Ad Constantium, 1. I 
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Imperial chamberlains (cubicularii), eunuchs, directors of the 
princes’ kitchen,” disputed on formulas of faith, and affected 
to set themselves up as judges in theological disputes. ‘'hat 
which must pass current for sound doctrine in the church was 
subjected to the same fluctuations with the parties at court. 
At length, in 476, the usurper Basiliseus, who enjoyed a brief 
authority, set an example wholly in accordance with the spirit 
of the Byzantine court of effecting changes in the ruling doc- 
trines of the church by imperial decrees, and of settling dog- 
matic controversies by a resort to the same expedient ;—and 
this example was soon after but too eagerly followed by other 
emperors, such as Zeno and Justinian. These attempts to rule 
over the conscience by imperial mandates opened a new 
source of disturbances and disorders in the G: church. It 
is true, that which had been obtruded upon it from without, 
and which was alien from the whole course of the development 
of the church at that time, could gain no substantial existence 
within it; but then a violent crisis was always necessary to 
throw it off again. The proof of what has been asserted will 
be furnished in the history of the disputes on doctrine. The 
Greek church presents here a warning example for all ages. 
The church of the West developed itself, in the main, with 
moré independence ; because the theocratic principle, of which 
we have spoken, obtained more power in it; because the pre- 
dominant authority of the Roman bishops formed a certain 
counterpoise to the interference of the state; and because the 
more rigid and less versatile spirit of: the Western church gave 
less frequent occasion for the interposition of a foreign power. 

We shall now proceed to consider the relations of the church 
to the state more in detail. 

The state at present took some part in providing for the 
support of the churches. More was effected in this respect by 
one law of Constantine than by all other means put together. 
This was a law which expressly secured to the churches a 
right which, perhaps, they had already now and then tacitly 
exercised,+ namely, the right of receiving legacies ; which, in 


* As, for example, that chief cook who was sent as a deputy from the 
court of the emperor Valens to persuade Basil of Ciesaren not to show 
any opposition to doctrines of the court. See Gregor. Naz. orat. 20, f. 
348, loret. hist. eceles. IV. c. 19. 

For, during the persecutions in the third century, we find it inti- 
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the Roman empire, no corporation whatever was entitled to 
exercise, unless it had been expressly authorized to do so by 
the state. Such a law Constantine enacted in 321, assigning 
as the reason for it, not the interests of the church, but the 
inviolable sacredness of the last will.* 

In part zeal for the cause of the church, but partly also the 
delusive notion that such gifts, as meritorious works, were 
particularly acceptable in the sight of God, and that it was 
possible thereby to atone for a multitude of sins, or both 
together, procured for the churches, especially in large towns,t 

considerable and very numerous donations, But it was 
undoubtedly the case, too, that the wealth of the church often 
led the bishops of the large towns to forget the nature of their 
calling ; and dishonourable means were not seldom employed 
by worldly-minded ecclesiastics to increase the bequests in 
favour of the churches. It was on this account the emperor 
Valentinian I. restricted this right by various limitations ; 
and distinguished church-teachers complained, not so much of 


mated that attempts were made to deprive the charches of their estates, 

which evidently they could have come in possession of in no other way. 

Consult the edict of Gallien. And Alexander Severus had already con- 
. ceded to the Christians a public place as legally belonging to them. See 

Zi Lampridii vita, c. 49. 

* Cod. 1, XVL. Tit. IL 

+ Ammianos Marcellinus (1. XXVII. c. 8) speaks of the great wealth 
which the Roman bishops owed to the donations of the matrons. His 
description shows to what an extent the bishops of the great capital 
of the world had, amidst the wealth and in the dour of their church, 
forgotten or forfeited their spiritual character. He says it ought not to 
be wondered at that the candidates for the Roman episcopate were ready 
to sacrifice everything to obtain it: Cum, id adepti, fatari sint ita securi, 
ut ditentur oblationibus matronaram procedantque vehiculis insidentes, 
circumspecte vestiti, epulas curantes profusas, adeo ut eorum convivia 
regales superent mensas. He says it had been happy for them if they 

followed the example of of the provincial bishops, who, by 

their and simple mode of life, commended themselves in the 
sight of God and all his trae worshippers as pure men. So speaks the 
pagan, In like manner Gregory of Nazianzen describes the state 
which the bishops of Constantinople were used to affect—how, at their 
tables and in the pomp and train of their attendants with which they 
appeared in public, they vied with the first men of the state (orat. 
xxxii. f. 526). Hence it was too, that men who were (isposed to live ~ 
a8 it became bishops, such for example as Gregory of Nazianzen and 
Chrysostom, were far from being agreeable to the taste of many in 
Constantinople. « 
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these limitations, as of the fact that the clergy had rendered 
them necessary.* 
But in this case, too, as in all the appearances of the 
church at this period, the lights and shades should be compared 
er. We see, on the other hand, pious bishops giving 
up from Christian motives their title to bequests which, 
aecording & the civil law, they might have received. A 
citizen of Carthage made over is property, in the expeo- 
tation that he should have no children, to the church, reserving 
to himself only the use of it while he lived. But afterwards, 
when he had children, Aurelius, contrary to the legator’s 
expectations, gave back the whole: “For, according to the 
civil law,” says Augustin, who relates the case,t “he 
might have retained it, but not according to the law of 
heaven.” And Augustin himself, who, indeed, was found 
fault with by many because he had done so little to enrich 
the church, declared “That he who would disinherit his son 
to make the church his legatee might look for some other 
one to receive, the inheritance besides Augustin; nay, he 
hoped and prayed that he might look in vain for any one.”{ 


* See Hieronym. in the celebrated letter to Nepotianus, ep. 52, in 
which he places the corruption of the clergy in contrast with ae end of 
their calling: Neo de lege doleo cur meruerimus hane 

. Jerome doubtless had ad floating before his mind, when he 

the corray How of the elergy, what he hed seen pestclarly st Home 

(see ep. 22-ad Enstochium, s, 28), where he is a sad picture of the 

derer, running about to the houses of the rich matrons, and seeking only 

to press donations out of them. Si ah Silent si mantile elegans, 

si aliquid domestice suppellectilis, laudat, miratur, attrectat, et se his 

indigere conquerens; non tam ‚m Ämpetrat quam extorquet, quia singule 
metiunt voredariam urbia off 

+ Sermo 356, s. 5. 

+ So a certain Bonifacius, belonging to the guild of the navicularii, 
whose employment was to convey in their vessels to Rome, Cone 

stantinople, or Alexandria, made the church at Hippo his Ik 

Augustin declined the Dest, becanse in case of shipwreck, oe meer 
‘would either be obliged, by a judicial process and the application of tor- 
ture against the crew, to were, that the mishap was unavoidable, or 
to make good the loss to state exchequer. In respect to the first 


alternative, it did not beft, the church, in the opinion of Augustin, to 





vor. um ° 
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And if it was often the case, especially in the larger towns, 
that bishops might be found who applied the great incomes of 
their churches to diffuse around them an air of state and 
splendour, there were, on the other hand, shining examples of 
other bishops who, living frugally themselves, applied all they 
had to spare for the support of charitable institutions. Beyond 
question, en hr aed aed oon cnet teens 
largest revenues for evolent purposes ; for th 
not only had to provide for the expense of preserving the 
churches, of maintaining divine service, of supporting the 
clergy, of supplying the means of subsistence for the poor, 
who, in the great cities, such as Constantinople, were very 
numerous and but too often suffered to live in indolence, but 
also, as a general thing, the establishments for the reception of 
strangers (Zevövec*), the almshouses (xrwxorpogeia ), the in- 
stitutions for the support of helpless aged Persons (ynpoxopeia), 
the hospitals and orphan-houses (the voroxopeia and ope 
vorpogeia), originated in the churches, and the churches had to 
provide the means for their support. A celebrated establishment 
of this kind was the one founded by Basil bishop of Ceesarea, 
and which existed in the third and fourth century—the Ba- 
silias—an institution designed for the reception of strangers, 
and to provide medical attendance and nursing for the sick of 
whatever disease. Here ing was brought together that 
could contribute to the wi and comfort of the patients. 
The physicians of the establishment resided within its walls, 
and workshops were provided for all the artizans and labourers 


which injured in any way the relations of the individual by whom the 
gift was made, A ble citizen of Hippo had made over to the 
Church an estate, merely reserving to himself the use of it while he lived. 
Afterwards he repented of what he had done, and requested that the 


foreed gifts, ba 
"ll nd the Err ar a Sv i ar pe 


a church, though the name was new, 
see Angustin. Tractat, 97, in Joh. s. 4, Xenedochia postea sunt 
novis nominibus, res tamen ipse et ante nomina sua erant, et religionis 


veritate tur. 
+ These institutions for the poor were under the supervision of 
clergymen, also of monk! whigua oir erm, Conc, Chale 
canon. 8. 
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whose services were needed ;* so that Gregory of Nazianzen, 
in his funeral discourse at the death of Basil,f could call this 
institution a city in miniature. Basil had also caused similar 
almshouses to established in the country, one in each 
provincial diocese (cvppopia), placed under the care of a 
country bishop, who had the supervision of its concerns.t 
Theoderet bishop of Cyros, who had a. diocese which was 
‘poor on account of its Tecation, was, notwithstanding, able to 
save enough to erect porticos for the use of the city, to build 
two large bridges, to construct a canal from the Euphrates to 
the town, which had before suffered for the want of water, 
and to repair and improve the public bath, which was 90 
important a means of health to the inhabitants of those hot 
distriets.$ 
the favours bestowed by the state to further the 

ends of the church, belonged the exemption of the clerical 
order from certain publie services (manera publica, Xeiroupy iat). 
Such pertained partly to certain classes of citizens, and in 
part they were attached to the possession of a certain amount 
of property. Now, with these state burdens stood connected 
for the most part the undertaking of certain kinds of business 
and employments which were incompatible with the nature of” 
the spiritual calling. For this reason, in the previous period, 
when no caleulation could be made on the disposition of the 
state to accommodate the clerical order, a law had been passed 
that no person who was liable to any of ‘imposition (secule- 
obstrictus) should be ordained to the spiritual office.| But 
the church having now been freed by Constantine from these- 
restrictions, it might be hoped that ‘he like privileges would 
be accorded to the clergy as were allowed to 
physicians, and rhetoricians. In fact, Constantine ordered by 
a law of the year Sah a eras Mone lend conceded to the 

previous to 313 a certain exemption, that 
they should be freed from all Sede of the weed This 
‘unconditional a} exemption of the clergy & from Shove civil duties 





a 
‘When, Or sian aeg ogi th heretics Precept. 
a thet ne i 
sie) ous fortidica fo the dominant eure 
"4 Cod Theodor XVI, Tit. IL 1. 2, 
o2 
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was destined to prove, however, the source of many evils both 
to church and to state ; since it was the natural consequence that 
numbers, without any inward call to the spiritual office, and 
without any fitness for it whatever, now got themselves 
ordained as ecclesiastics for the sake of enjoying this ex- 
emption;—whereby many of the worst class came to the 
administration of the most sacred calling,* while at the same 
time the state was deprived of much useful service. The 
emperor Constantine, in this collision of interests, sought to 
secure only those of the state. That the true interests of the 
church could not have been foremost in his thoughts is the 
more evident, since he shows by this law itself how imperfectly 
he understood them. By a law of the year 320, which pre- 
supposes the existence of a still earlier one, he ordered that for 
the future no person belong to the families of Decurions, no 
one provided with sufficient means of living, no one who was 
fitted for the performance of those civil duties, should take 
zefuge in the spiritual order; that, as a general thing, new 
‘clergymen should be chosen only to supply the places of those 
who had deceased,t and these should be persons of small 
means, and such as were not bound to take upon them auy of 
‘those burdens of the state. They who were obligated to any 
of those duties, if they had crept into the clerical order, were 
+o be foreibly thrust back to their former condition —for which 
regulation Constantine gave this singular reason: “The rich 
must bear the burdens of the world, the poor must be main- 


of the pagans who passed over from the senatorial families to Chris- 
tianity bal the purpose of obtaining as soclesinstios the aeeicee 22 
diurweyneia, il. ir. ep. 54, ing such as selves. 
ordained snstical oflces in the county, merely for 


Be cig eegareheying sieeastrrwn lavrede of cengiein. Comp. also the 
SE ofthe frocem against the bishop Antonius of Ephesne, In Palladius 
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tained by the wealth of the church ;”* as if this were the 
object of church property and of the church offices! But 
this restriction was not less unjust than the reason alleged for 
it was false ; for it well might be that-the very men who felt 
the inward call, and possessed the best qualifications for the 
spiritual office, were to be found among the higher ranks in 
the provinces; while by such a law these were excluded. 
Yet with the powerful influence of the spiritual order at 
court, under the Christian emperors, it must often happen as 
a matter of course that such laws would be evaded, and not 
unfrequently to the injury of the church. Some wavering 
and uncertainty too soon began to show itself in the execution 
of the law; expedients were devised to avoid injuring the 
interests either of the state or of the church ; and, finally, the 
law was enacted that those who were under obligation to 
render such civil services should, upon entering the eccle- 
siastical order, give up their property to others who could dis- 
those services in their stead. It was very justly given 

as a reason for this regulation, that, if they were really in 
earnest in what they proposed, they must despise earthly 
things. But it was certainly far from being the case that . 
this law could be strictly kept.t 

The state allowed to the church a particular jurisdiction, 
when it recognised in a legal form what had already obtained 
in the church before. It was the rule from the first, in the 
Christian communities, that disputes between their members 
should not be brought before heathen tribunals, but settled within 
their own body. ‘This was befitting the mutual brotherly re- 
lation subsisting between Christians; and it had been the 
course adopted already in the Jewish synagogues. Paul had, 
in fact, expressly required this method of procedure, while he 
regretted that such differences should exist at all among 
Christians. When the episcopal form of church goverument 
became matured, it was made a part of the function of the 
episcopal office to decide these disputes. Yet, hitherto, the 
sentence of the bishop stood valid only so far as both parties 
bad voluntarily agreed to submit to it. Constantine made the 
sentence of the bishops legally binding whenever the two 

ne Cod. Theodos. 1. XVL., u 1.6. & lentos enim seculi 
subire necessitates oportet, pany lesiarum divitiis sustentari. 

t See the laws of the year 389, in the Titulus de Decurionibus. 
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pasties had once agreed to epe repair to their tribunal, so that no 
er appeal could be made from it.* Thus a great deal of 
business of a foreign nature came upon the episcopal office. 
Bishops more spiritually disposed made it a matter of com- 
plaint that so much of the time which they were prompted, 
by the inclination of their hearts, to bestow on the things of 
God, must be employed for the purpose of immersing. them- 
selves, in the investigation of secular fim} At the same 
time they had to suffer no little vexation; for, however im» 
partially they might decide, they still exposed themselves to 
many an accusation on the part of those. who were looking 
merely at their owm advantage, and who, when the decision 
of the bishop was adverse to their interests, could not pardon 
it in them that they must submit without any right of appeal 
from an unfavourable sentence.t Yet, from love to their 
communities, they bore this burthen attached to their calling, 
grievous as it was to them, with the self-denial which an 
Augustin evinces when from a full heart he exclaims in the 

of the 119th Psalm, ver. 115 (as it is found in the 
Alexandrian version), “Depart from me, ye evil doers, for I 


* Sozomen, 1. I. c. 
t meeeliniiemsetynm 
ee care e bishop Augustin, who was now advanced in 


days in the week. A formal yratoeol or bill gee ected) was 
drawn 1 Up, specifying what the church had con 
again, m so that he was compelled to say, Ante meridiem et 
post rene jonibus hominum implicor. (See the geste ecclesi- 
astica Augusti. sn. ery In the Greek church the ‘case may have been, 
however, that bishops, whether for the purpose of devoting themselves 
with blessing to other kinds of labour, or whether it was simply 
ont of indolence, turned over these matters of business to certain members 
of their clergy, whom they invested with full powers for transacting 
them. At least, Socrates incidentally relates this of & certain Silvanus 
bishop of Troas, a inclined to ascetic retirement, belonging to the 
first times of the Rfth cent , Without remarking that it was anything 
unusual, But when this good bishop observed that the clergy to whom 
he nd introsed this business were endesronriog to make gxin of it 
without regard to right, he commit vestigation to a justice- 
loriny layman. Socrat. VIL. 37. 
Augustin. in y. 25. 13,1. TV, £ 116, Etsi jam effringi non 


jure forte non ecclesiastico, i, qui 
pote gue neta ecclesie, ut quidquid in ea Pr faerit, dissolvi 
nen possit. 
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would study the commandments of my God ;” and when he 
proceeds to say, “ Wicked: men exereise us in observing the 
commandinenta of God; but. they call us away from ex 
ploring them (from the study of holy scripture), not only when 
they would persecute us or contend with us, but even when 
they obey us and honour us, and yet compel us to busy our- 
selves in lending support to their sinful and contentious 
desires; and when they require of us that we should sacrifice 
our time to them; or when at least they oppress the weak, 
and foree them to bring their affairs before us. To these we 
dare not say, Man, who has made me a judge or a divider of 
inheritance pver yo ou? For the apostle has instituted eccle- 
siastical judges for such affairs, in forbidding Christians to 
bring suits before the civil tribunals.” Such bishops might 
undoubtedly avail themselves also of this opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the members of their 

of diffusing among them the spirit of nnanimity, and of op- 
portunely dropping many a practical admonition. But to 
Porldly-minded bishops it fumished a welcome occasion for 
devoting themselves to any foreign and secular affairs, rather 
than to the appropriate business of their spiritual calling; and 

the same class might also allow: themselves to be governed by 
impure motives in the settlement of these disputes. 

Tn many cases it was apparent that the gradually 
hierarchy fornished a salutary counterpoise against aie 
despotism. The bishops-acquired a great deal of influence in 
this respect, owing to the point of view in which the external 
cae and genduelle al thug’ the ppeared to the men of this 
period, and gradually also through the habits and customs of 
the people ; since the prevailing ideas passed over into life, 
before anything came to be determined by the laws. 

To this kind of influence belongs that which the bishops 
obtained by their intereessions (intercessiones). It was then 
not unusual for persons who enjoyed some reputation as men 
of learning, as rhetoricians, to avail themselves of this for the 
purpose of interceding with the great, who affected to patronize 
science, in behalf of the unfortunate. But that this custom 
should pass over especially to the bishops was a natural con- 
sequence of the new direction which Christianity gave to the 
mode of contemplating the forms of social life. New ideas of 
the equality of all men in the sight of God; of the equal 
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accountableness of all; of mercy, love, and compassion, were 
diffused abroad by Christianity. , Christian judges and magis- 
trates were uncertain how they should unite the discharge of 
their official duties with what was required of them by the 
precepts of Christ. In the previous period one party of 
Christians, in fact, held the administration of such offices to 
be incompatible with the nature of the Christian calling. The 
council of Elvira (in 305) directed that the supreme magis- 
trates in the municipal towns, the Duumviri (though these 
were not called upon to pronounce sentence of death), should 
not enter the church during the year of their office.* The 
council of Arles, in 814, directed indeed that the presidents 
in the provinces, and others who were incumbents of any civil 
office, should continue to remain in the communion of the 
chureh,t yet charged the bishops in the places where they 
exercised their civil functions with a special oversight of 
them ; and, when they began to act inconsistently with their 
Christian duties,t they were then to be cut off from the church 
fellowship. Thus, then, it came about that conscientious 
Christians who occupied official stations, whenever they were 
beset with doubts from the above-mentioned causes, had 
recourse to the bishops for instruction and for the quieting of 
their scruples. For example, a certain functionary, by the 
name of Studius, betook himself, in a case of this sort, to 
Ambrosius bishop of Milan.. The latter told him that ac- 

ing to Romans xiii. he was authorized to employ the 
sword for the punishment of crime, yet proposed for his imi- 
tation the pattern of Christ in his conduct towards the woman 
taken in adultery (John, c. viii.).§ If the transgressor had 
never been baptized, he might still be converted, and obtain 
the forgiveness of sin: if he had been already baptized, he 
could yet repent and reform. Ambrosius says on this occasion 
that those who pass sentence of death would not, indeed, be 
excluded from the communion of the church, since they are 

* C.56. Magistratum uno anno, i iratum, prohibendum 
placuit, ut se ab ecclesia Cohibeat. 909 seit duumeriratum, prohibend 

+t Literas accipiant ecclesiasticas communicatorias, c. 7. 

} Cum omperint contra disciplinam agere. 

§ An example, indeed, which did not wholly apply in the present case; 
for it was one where the question was not a juridical, but a religious 
moral one, But Ambrose was for ennobling the juridical position by 
that of morality and religion, 
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justified, by the above-cited declaration of the apostle, to pass 
‘such a sentence; but that the majority, however, did abstain 
from the communion, and that their conduct in this respect 
was to be approved.® 

In this way it came about that the bishops gradually obtained 
the right of exercising a sort of moral superintendence over 
the discharge of their official duties by the governors, the 
judges, the proprietors, who belonged to their communities 
—an authority which was not always, indeed, alike respected 5 
—that they were empowered, in the name of religion, to inter- 
cede with governors, with the nobles of the empire, and even 
with the emperors, in behalf of the unfortunate, the persecuted, 
the oppressed ; in behalf of individuals, entire cities and pro- 
vinces, who sighed under grievous burdens, laid on them by 
reckless, arbitrary caprice, or who trembled in fear of heavy 
punishments amidst civil disturbances. Where the fear of man 
made all others mute, it was not seldom they alone who spoke 
out in the name of religion and of the church, who ventured 
to utter themseves with freedom ; and their voice might some- 
times penetrate to the consciences of those who were intoxi- 
cated by the feeling of their absolute ‘Power, and surrounded 
by servile flatterers. 

Some exampl les will render this clear. ‘When the separation 
of the province of Cappadocia into two provinces (Cappadocia 
prime rima et secunda), under the emperor Valens, in the year 371, 

reduced the inhabitants, who thus lost much of their gain 
and were oppressed by a double weight of civil burdens, to 


* According to the old editions, ep. ad Studium, 1. VII. ep. 58. 

+ By a law of the year 409, which directed the judges ‘on all Sundays 
to interrogate prisoners whether they had experienced humane treatment, 
it was at the same time presupposed that the felt it ineambent ou 
them to exhort the judges to humane treatment of their prisoners: Nec 
deerit antistitum Christiane religionis cura laudabilis que ad observa- 
tionem constituti judicis hanc ingerat monitionem. Cod. Theodos. 1. XI. 
Tit. IIL 1. 7. law of the emperor Justivian, of the year 529, it was 
devolved on the bishop, on Thi and Friday (m aly on thee dye 
in particular, on account of the memory of to visit tl 
Prisons, to inquire into the crimes for which ee) Pasco person ae confined, 
and accurately inform himself with regard to the treatment he met with, 
and point ‘out to the higher authorities everything that was done con 





trary 
hey were alto to see to it tat no one should be heli 
in Sonfinement elsewhere than in the public prisons. See Codex Justinian, 
LI. Tit, IV. 1. 22 and 23. 
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great distress, it was the bishop Basil of Omsarea who inter- 
ceded—to no. purpose indeed—with the great, and, through 
them; with the emperor, in behalf of the whole province. 

other things, he thus wrote to one of the nobles: ‘‘ He 
could boldly tell the court that they were not to imagine they 
should have two provinces instead of one; for they would not 
have secured another province from some other world, but 
have done just the samo as if the owner of a horse or of an ox 
should cut him in halves, and suppose that by so doing he 
obtained two instead of one.”* When, in the year 887, a 
popular movement at Antioch, which had been brought about 
by the oppression of excessive taxes, gave reason to fear a 
severe retribution from the emperor Theodosius, who might 
easily be hurried, in a momentary paroxysm of passion, to the 
extremest measures, and all was in a state of the utmost con- 
fusion, the aged and sick bishop Flavianus proceeded himself 
to Constantinople. Said he to the emperor, “I am come, as 
the deputy of our common Master, to address this word to 
your heart: © If ye-forgive men theirtrespasses, then will your 
heavenly Father also forgive you your trespasses.’” These 
words, to which he: gave a. still more. pointed emphasis by 
alluding to the import fof the approaching festival of Easter, 
20 profoundly affected the heart of an emperor easily suscep- 
tible of religious impressions, that he exclaimed, “ How could 
it be a great thing for me, who am but a man, to,remit my 
anger towards men, when the Lord of the world himself, who 
for our sakes took the form of a servant, and was crucified by 
those to whom he was doing good, interceded with his Father 
in behalf of his crusifers, saying, * Forgive them, since they 
know not what they do’?” All that had been done he pro- 
mised should be forgotten, and Flavian should hasten back to 
convey the glad tidings to his community before the commence- 
ment of the Easter. +t 


* Ep. 74d Mi 

Bs Chrys, or. 20, de statnis, near the end. In the same 
manner Theodi with great men and with the imperial 

Paicheria in behalf of the inhabitants of his poor chnreh diocese, 
who were calumniated at the court and oppressed b tributes, 
(Gee op. 42, and the following), § used the most earnest re- 
Monat with rich the age Romulus, who was in 


le of the count 
Ww had avoed pes se fi por rap Fy and he closed wich 
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It cannot be denied, indeed, that while pious and prudent 
bishops effected much good by a discreet resort to these inter- 
cessions, others, by a haughty abuse of them, by hierarchical 
arrogance, by a confusion of the Christian and the juridical 
point of view, to which they obstinately clung, might seriously 
interfere with the civil order.* Yet the injury which thence 
resulted in the case of particular individuals is certainly not to 
be compared with the benefits which accrued, in various ways, 
from the intercessions of the bishops in behalf of the innocent who 
‘were oppressed, and of the weak who were abandoned to the ca- 
prices of passion and arbitrary power.t The bishops were con- 
sidered particularly as the protectors of widows and orphans. 
The dying, who left orphan children behind them, commended 


the bishops. The of widows and orphans, which 
there was causo to far might fall a prey to the rapacity of 
the powerful, was placed under the guardianship of the churches 
and the bishops.f Ambrosius bishop of Milan reminds his 


these words: “Fear God, unless you wish to deceive yourself: I call 
him to witness on your. sonl, that, while saying this, I fear more for you 
than for those in behalf of whom I may seem to intercede. If you believe, 
let God be thanked. If yon do not believe, I comfort myself in what 


247. 
* Respecting such haughtiness of the bishops, a certain judge, by the 


name of ius, complains in a letter to Augustin (ep. 152), to whom 
penn is doubtr about the ressosablencse GF ies He de- 


such men as Augustin. The latter, in reply, explains 
at large his deliberate jı respecting the end, it and the 
wrong use of the e} ‘intercessiones, ep. 153. To against 
such abuses, it was ordered by’a law of the year 398 that the monks and 
the clergy should not be permitted to malefactors from 
their merited poni : yet they were allowed, even by this law, to 
resort to a lk intercession, as a sort of reparation for this infringement 


on their rights. Cod. Theodos.1. IX. Tit. 40, 1. 16. 
mere by poverRil enema; or for ther Tetves and fends, 
enemies, or ir relatives anc i to 
enter the church and apply to the bishop for his speedy assistance, is seen 
from Augustin. p. 161, 8. 4, p. 368, 6. 3. Videtis, si cujus vita presentis 
secali periclitetar, quomodo amici ejus currunt pro eo, quomodo curritur 
ad ecclesiam, rogatar episcopus, ut intermittat si quas habet actioncs, 


festinet. 
171, 95 Assumtn, ep. 252; according to other editions, 217. Sermo 
6, 8. 2. 
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clergy of the fact how often he had withstood the attacks of 
the imperial power in defending the property of the widow ; 
nay, of all;—and he says to those clergy that they would 
thereby magnify their office, if the attacks of the powerful, 
under which the widow and the orphan must succumb, were 
warded off by the protection of the church; if they showed 
that*the precept of the Lord had more weight with them than 
the favour of the rich.* ’ 
It was the same with another right which the churches 
gradunlly obtained by traditional usage. As the pagan temples 
been already considered asylums for such as fled to 
them for refuge, and as the images of the emperor served the 
same purpose, so now this use passed over to the Christian 
churches. It is evident, from what has been said, how salu- 
tary a thing this might prove under the circumstances of 
those times; since taking refuge in the asylum of the church, 
particularly at the altar, afforded time for the bishops to inter- 
cede for the unfortunate, before any injury could be done 
them. ‘They who were persecuted by a victorious party, in 
times of civil disturbance, could, in the first instance, here 
find protection against the sword ; and the bishops, meanwhile, 
gain time to apply to the powerful for their pardon. Many 
examples of this kind are furnished in the labours of Ambrose 
during the Western revolutions of his period. Slaves could 
here find protection, for the first moment, against the cruel 
rage of their masters, and subsequently, by the interposition 
of the bishops, appease their anger. Such as were by misfor- 
tune involved in debt, and persecuted by their creditors, could 
here gain shelter for the first moment; and pious bishops 
could, in the mean time, find means, either by a collection in 
their communities, or by an advance of money from the church 
funds, of cancelling their debt, or of effecting a compromise 
between them and their creditors.t It is true, this right of 
the churches, which, under the circumstances of those times, 
could be applied to such salutary purposes, might also be 
abused by the hierarchical arrogance of some bishops.t This 


DE SS US antag wate 
+ in. ep. 268 ; ling to litions, 215. 
3 An example in Augustin, ep. 290. Certain individnals guilty of 
perjury having taken refuge in the church, the Comes Classicianus, s0- 
companied by a few men, went to Auxilius the bishop, for the purpose of 
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right was at first not conceded to the churches by a law, but 
had its ground simply in the universal belief; and hence it 
happened, too, that it was often violated by rude, tyrannical 
men. Pious bishops here had an opportunity of evineing their 
steadfast courage in protecting the unfortunate who had taken 
refuge with them, against the rage of powerful enemies who 
would not suffer themselves to be restrained by any respect 
for the asylum.* The first imperial law which appeared with 
reference to the asylum was in fact directed against it. The 
case happened thus:—Chrysostom, the venerable bishop of 
Constantinople, had defended a number of unfortunate indı- 
viduals against the arbitrary violence of the unprincipled, but 
for a time powerful, Eutropius; in consequence of which, the 
latter procured the enactment of an express law, in 398, 





making such representations to him as would prevent him from receiving 
fem, | But though the guilty persons voluntarily left the church, the 
hhanghty bishop, notwithstanding, pronounced excommunication on, the 
entire family of the Comes. Augustin, on the other hand, received the 
Comes into his own communion, telling him that he had nothing to fear 
from an unjust excommunication ; and he wrote to the bishop, “Believe not 
that we may not be hurried on by an unjust anger because we are bishops; 
but let us rather think that we live in the greatest danger of being 
caught in the snares of temptation, because we are men.” 

"Here follow two examples, A man of some consequence and in- 
fluence, owing to his connection with the vicar-general of Pontus, with 
whom’ he. acted as assessor judge, wished to compel a noble widow 
to marry him. She fied to the asylum of the church at Cesare. ‘That 

ernot, wlio was besides an enemy of the bishop Basil gladly availed 
imself of this opportunity to make him feel his power.” But Basil re- 
fased to deliver up the widow. The vicar caused him to be arraigned 
before his tribunal; bat the people were excited by this course of pro- 
ceeding to such violent agitation, that the governor, struck with fear, 
finally himself implored Basil to use his influence in soothing them. See 
Gregor. Naz. orat. 20, p. 353. In like manner, the bishop Synesius of 
Ptolemais, in the early part of the fifth century, had to contend with 
‘8 governor, Andronicus, who dealt in an arbitrary manner with the lives 
and property of the citizen, sterificing everything to his avarice and his 
passions. He caused an edict to be posted up on the doors of the church, 
in which he threatened every ecclesiastic who should give protection to 
his unhappy victims. He declared that not one should escape his hand, 
even though he clasped the feet of Christ. No asylum could afford 
shelter against such a man. The only course that was left for Synesius 
‘was to pronounce on him the sentence of excommunication, ep. 58. Yet 
Andronicus, who fell inte dis ith the cours and was plunged in 
Imisfortune, was forced himself to seck protection from the church, and 
Synesius received him. Ep: 90 ad Theophilum. 
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restricting this right of the church, which had grown out of 
common usage and custom.* So much the stronger, therefore, 
must have been the impression made on the popular mind 
when, in the following year, Eutropius himself, having fallen 
from the summit of earthly fortune to the lowest infamy, was 
obliged to seek shelter, at the altar of the church, from the 
fury of the exasperated Gothic troops to which the weak Arca- 
dius was willing to abandon him; and it was Chrysostom who 
defended him there. A great effect was also produced by an 
incident which occurred in Constantinople itself, under the 
reign of Theodosius II. Certain slaves of one of the chief 
men of the city took refuge, from the harsh treatment of their 
cruel master, in the sanctuary of the principal church. There, 
for several days in succession, they disturbed the divine service; 
and when at length resort was had to force against them, they 
killed one of the ecclesiastics, wounded another, and then put 
an end to their own lives. This and similar occurrences led 
finally to the enactment of the first lao for the asylum of the 
church, in the year 431. It was here settled that not only 
the altar, but whatever formed any part of the church build- 
ings, should be an inviolable place of refuge.{ It was for- 
bidden, on pain of death, forcibly to remove these who fled 
thither unarmed. Resort might be had to force only against 
such as took refuge in those places with weapons in their 
hands, and who refused to give them up at the repeated solici- 
tations of the clergy.§ In a law, passed in the following year, 
it was ordered that, whenever a servant fled unarmed to the 
church, the clergy should delay giving information of it to 
the master, or to the person whose vengeance he was endeavour- 


ih ead Theodos. 1. TX, Tit, 45,1. 3; j which law, to be sure, is not 
in terms, but is properly direc 
Sp were Dont under some cbligation the sutzor to vate perma 
which they were wishing to evade. Yet the law, in the form in which 
is sood, might easily be farther made nse of also against the asylum, 
| The rion alleged probably had some reference to the fact that 
those cases in which the violators of the asylum were subsequently 
‘visited by some great calamity, which was generally regarded as a divine 
Ponishment, particularly contributed to promote the feeling of reverence 
r the asylum: Ne in detrabendos eos conetur ‚quisguam 
manus immittere ; ‚ne, qui hoc ausus sit, cum discrimen sunm videat, ad 


OR Cod. more 1. Ir Te... En 
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ing to escape, no longer than a day; and that the latter, out 
of regard io him to whom the fugitive had fled for refuge, 
should grant him full forgiveness, and receive him back with- 
out the infliction of any further punishment, 


2. Internal Organization of the Church. 

‘Two things had a special influence in modifying the develop- 
ment of the church constitution in this iod ; t, that 
confounding of the Old and the New Testament view of the 
theocracy which had prevailed and proved so influential in the 
previous period ; secondly,—what became accessory to this in 
the period before us,—the union of the church with the state ; 
which union, although really in conflict with the theocratic 
principle above mentioned, was, notwithstanding, indirectly 
promoted by it. For the more the churoh strove after out- 
ward dominion, the more was she liable to go astray, and to 
forget, in this outward power, her own intrinsic essence as a 
church of the spirit, and the more easy it became for outward 
power to obtain dominion over her; as it was true, on the 
other hand, that the more clearly she retained the conscious- 
ness of her own intrinsic essence as a church of the spirit, and 
the less she was tempted to strive after dominion otherwise 
than through the spirit, through the power of the sorrel, the the 
purer she was enabled to maintain herself from 
intermixture of the worldly principle. 

The central point of the theocratic church system was the 
idea of a visible, outward priesthood, serving as the medium 
of connection between Christ and the church ; of a sacerdotal 
caste distinctively consecrated to God, and requisite for the 
life of the ehurch,—through which order alone the influences 
of the e Holy Spirit could be diffused among the laity. This 

had, in the previous period, become already a dominant 
idea in the church,.and had exerted the greatest influence in 
changing and modifying all ecclesiastical relations. Thongh 
hie ‘dea was employed such charch teachers as Chrysostom 
Augustin only for the purpose of setting in its true light 

the religious and moral dignity of the spiritual order, and of 
bringing it home to the hearts of such as were intending to 
form themselves for. this order, and. though such men-meant 
by no means to disparage thereby the dignity of the universal 
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Christian calling, yet thus the germ of many other errors came 
to be once introduced. Hence the false antithesis now set up 
between spiritual and secular, which had so injurious an influ- 
ence on the whole Christian life, and by which the lofty charac- 
ter of the universal Christian calling was so much lowered. 
Hence the delusive notion that the clergy, as super-earthly 
beings, must withdraw themselves from all contact with the 
things of sense ; and hence the erroneous notion that the priestly 
dignity was desecrated, was too much drawn down to the earth, 
by the married life. It would be doing wrong to this period 
to assert that such an opinion was purposely invented, or set 
afloat, with a view to enhance thereby the dignity of the spiri- 
tual order. Ideas of this sort, which reign supreme over an 
age, are, in general, not the contrivance of a few; and what 
has been thus purposely contrived can never acquire such vast 
influence in shaping human relations. As that idea of the 
priesthood had originated, as we have seen, in a declension 
from the primitive Christian mode of thinking; the same was 
true also of this opinion, which naturally grew out of the idea 
of the priesthood,—the opinion that the clergy, as mediators 
between God and men, as the channels through whom alone 
the influences of the Holy Spirit must flow to the rest of man- 
kind, enchained to the world of sense, must hence, in their 
whole life, be elevated above that world,—must keep them- 
selves free from all earthly ties and family relations. It is 
plain, indeed, that in many nations not Christian the idea of 
such a priesthood led to the same conclusion of the necessit 
of celibacy in the priests; and already, in the previous peri 
we observed a tendency of the same kind among the Mon- 
tanists. 

This idea could not penetrate at once everywhere alike; the 
primitive Christian spirit still offered considerable resistance 
to it, The council of Elvira in Spain, which met in the year 
305, and was governed by the ascetic and hierarchical spirit 
that prevailed particularly in the Spanish and North-African 
churches, was the first to announce the law, that the clergy of 
the three first grades should abstain from all marriage inter- 
course, or be deposed.* Men of the same bent of spirit were 


* Placuit in totum prohiberi episcopit yyteris et dinconibus, vel 
omnibus clare pots in ministers hatizese& confogibas ua" > 
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for making this a general law of the church at the council of 
Nice ; but a bishop, whose opinion may have had the more 
weight because it was unbiassed, as he had himself led a strictly 
ascetic life from his youth upward,—the bishop and confessor 
Paphnutius,—opposed this motion, declaring that wedlock was 
also a holy estate, as Paul affirmed; and that the cl who 
held that relation might lead, notwithstanding, a holy life. No 
yoke ought to be imposed on men which the weakness of 
human nature could not bear; and it would be well to use cau- 
tion, lest the church might be injured by excessive severity.* 
‘Yet even Paphnutius, plainly as he saw the mischief which 
must accrue from such an ordinance’ universally imposed, was 
too much governed by the spirit of his time to speak generally 
against the practice of binding the spiritual order to celibacy. 
‘The old order of things was simply retained, that ecclesiastics 
of the first three grades, when once ordained, should no longer 
be permitted to marry ; and the rest was left to the free choice 
of each individual. And this was not a thing altogether new: 
the council of Neocesarea, in the year 314,t had already de- 
creed that the presbyter who married should forfeit his standing; 
and the council of Ancyra, in the same year,t that the deacons 
who, at the time of their ordination, should declare that they 
could not tolerate the life of celibacy, might subsequently be 
allowed to marry; while those who said nothing on this point 
at their ordination, yet afterwards married, should be deposed 
from their office. How much the ascetic spirit of the moral 
system which prevailed in many portions of the Eastern church, 
first giving rise to monasticism, and then receiving support 
from the same system, contributed to spread the erroneous 
notion of the necessity of celibacy to the sacred character of 
the priesthood, is made evident by the decisions of the council 
of Gangra in Paphlagonia, somewhere about the middle of 
the fourth century ; which council, at the same time, deserves 
notice, as being opposed to this spiritual tendency and to this 
delusion. Its fourth canon pronounces sentence of condemna- 

tion on those who would not hold communion with married 
ecclesiastics. The practice became continually more prevalent, 
it is true, in the Eastern church, for the bishops at least, if 
they were married, to abandon the marriage relation: yet we 


* Socrat, I. II, + Canon 1. $ Canou 10. 
VoL, 111. P 
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still find exceptions, even in the fifth century ; as in the case 
of Synesius, who, when about to be made bishop of Ptolemais 
in Pentapolis, signified to Theophilus patriarch of Alexandria 
his intention of living in the same relations with the wife to 
whom he himself had joined him; and yet he was ordained 
bishop.* It was different with the Western church, where 
the law which Paphnutius had turned aside at the council 
of Nice succeeded, nevertheless, to establish itself. It had 
hitherto been nothing more than a fundamental principle in 
the usages of the church, when the Roman bishop Biricius de- 
creed the first ecclesiastical law on the subject. The occasion 
of it was this:—Spanish presbyters and deacons resisted the 
unmarried life; and, as the whole idea of the church priests 
and saerifices was derived from the Old Testament, they 
appealed in their defence to the fact that the Old-Testament 
‘priests lived in the state of wedlock. Himerius bishop of 
“Taraco, in a letter to the Roman bishop Damasus, which 
treated of various other ecclesiastical affairs, had also men- 
tioned this cireumstance, and asked for advice, Siricius, who 
in the mean time had sueceeded Damasus in the episcopal 
‚office, replied in a letter of the year 385, in which, by a sin- 
gular perversion of holy writ, he endeavoured to prove the 
necessity of celil in priests; and in which letter, moreover, 
the connection of this error with the unevangelical idea of the 
priesthood and the unevangelical idea of what constitutes holi- 
ness is very clearly brought to view. The requisition to be 
holy (Levit. xx. 7) is here confined solely to the priests, and 
referred simply to abstinence from marriage intercourse; and 
the bishop appeals for proof to the fact that the priests of the 
‚Old Testament, during the period of their service in the temple, 
were obliged to dwell there, and to abstain from all marriage 
intercourse ;—that Paul (Rom. viii. 8, 9) says, they that are 
ın the flesh cannot please God. And he adds, “Could the 
Spirit of God dwell, indeed, in any other than holy bodies?” 
as though true holiness accordingly were incompatible with the 
marriage estate, and the clergy were the only ones in whom 


* Jerome may perhaps have expressed himself, in his zeal, too gene- 
rally, when he says, in the beginning of his book against Vigilantius, 
Quid facient orientis ecclesie, quid Agypti et sedis apostolic, que aut 

- virgines Clericos accipiunt, aut continentes, aut si uxores habuerint, 
mariti esse desistunt. 
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the Spirit of God resided. It was indeed true that a consi- 
derable time before the principle, established in theory, 


could be generally adopted also in practice. ‘There arose, even 
in the last times of the fourth century, many men superior to 
the prejudices of their age, such as Jovinian, and perhaps also 
Vigilantius, who combated the doctrine of celibacy in the spi- 
ritual order. Jovinian rightly appeals to the fact that the 
apostle Paul allowed one to be chosen a bishop who had a wife 
and children. And Jerome names bishops among the friends 
of Vigilantius, who, because they feared the pernicious conse- 
quences to morals of a constrained celibacy, would ordain no 
others as deacons but those who were married.* 

This idea of the priesthood was bad, also, in its influence on 
the prevailing notions with regard to the training necessary for 
those who were preparing for the spiritual order. As many 
placed implicit confidence in the magical effects of the priestly 
ordination, whereby the supernatural powers, of which the 
priest was to be the channel, were communicated at once ; 
they held the outward acts of the church, by which the pret 
was supposed to set in motion the hig! her energies communi- 
cated to him, to be the principal hing i in the administration of 
his office; they were, for this very reason, led to suppose that 
no special previous culture was necessary for this office.t It 
is rue the more eminent teachers of the church—such men as 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom,t and Augusting—com- 
bated this delusion, and laid down many wholesome and judicious 
rules for the education of the spiritual order ; yet these in- 
junctions, proceeding from individuals, could produce no ade- 
quate effects, as they were not sufficiently sanctioned and upheld 


* See Hieronym. adv. Vigilant. at the beginning. The frequent com- 
Plaints about the evnicaxew of the clergy,—against whom canon 3 of the 

ficene council is directed (vol. I., s. 2, p 467),—prove the bad effects 
‘which the rules of celibacy had on morals. 

+ Gregory of Nazianz, sarcastically denounces this erroneous notion 
in his satirical Poem against the bishops, V. 503: *Elwo vax? ab lp de 
inıeiren pi 'y sievyen (the public proclamation of the 
choice m: Chur h); debrew a vs (the ordination, a second 
baptism) &s + infoSutn as är alu pie Fi Uber: wiv xabdgew 
of aAieu (prayer over the candidate who was kneeling) | se} eo augarın- 
gine Yitey wnnarı (as if the Holy Ghost at the ordination wrought with 
irresistible power) | agiru Balan xa) cigar lmirxéeen, 

In his work sig) ltgustons. 
In his work de doctrina Christiana, 
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by the decrees of councils.* There was, moreover, a great 
want of institutions for the theological education of the spiri- 
tual order. The school at Alexandria was at first the only 
one. This became distinguished under the superintendence of 
the learned Didymus, who, although blind from his youth, was 
one of the most accomplished church-teachers of his time. 
‘Then arose, at the end of the fourth century, the theological 
school of Antioch, the formation of which had been already 
prepared, a century earlier, by the learned presbyters of that 
church. This school rendered itself particularly distinguished 
by diffusing a taste among the clergy for the thorough study 
of the seriptures.t From this, as the mother, several others 
sprang up in the Syrian church, whose salutary influence on 
that church continued long to be felt. In the Greek church 
it was the practice, as we may see in the examples of Basil of 
Ceesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus, for such young men as 
were destined, by the wish of their familes, to consecrate them- 
selves to the service of the church, to visit the schools of general 
education, then flourishing at Athens, Alexandria, Constanti- 
nople, Ceesarea in Cappadocia, and Cxssarea in Palestine. Next, 

some time in pursuing the study of the ancient 


* In an old collection of ecclesiastical laws, belonging to the fifth 
century, falsely called the decisions of the fourth synod at Carthage, c. 
L, we find the only decree of this sort, which is itself, however, very 
generally exp : Qui episcopus ordinandus est, anten examinetur, ai 
ait literatus, si in lege Domini instructus, si in scripturaram sensibus 
ay si in dogmatibus ecclesiasticis exercitatus, Mansi Concil. 

. 949. 

+ Hence the Nestorian seminaries for the clergy were at the beginning 

ieularly distinguished ; as, for example, their school at Nisibis in 

[esopotamia, which had a settled course of studies, and was divided into 
several classes. The teachers and students enjoyed special privileges in 
the Nestorian churches (see Assemani Bibl. Vat. t. III. ee 927). The 
North-African bishop Junilius, about the middle of the sixth century, 
describes this school, in the preface to his work de partibus divine legis, 
as one “where the holy scriptures were ‘expounded by teachers publicly 
appointed, in the same manner as grammar and rhetoric were among 

Romans.” The well-known East-Gothic statesman and scholar Cas- 
siodorus, who was troubled to find that in the West there were no public 
teachers of the right method of scriptural exposition, as there were of 
the right method of understanding the ancient authors, entered into am 
understanding with the Roman bishop Agapetus that such a school 
should be founded at Rome; but the stormy times prevented the execu- 
tion of that plan. See prefat. 1. I. de institutione div. Script. 
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literature, either with particular reference to their own im- 
provement, or as rhetorical teachers in their native towns ; 
until, by the course of their own meditations, or by some 
impression from without, a new direction, of more decided 
Christian seriousness, was given to their life. In this case, it 
now became their settled plan to consecrate their entire life to 
the service of the faith and of the church; whether it was that 
they entered immediately into some one of the subordinate 
grades of the spiritual order, or that they preferred, in the first. 
place, in silent retirement, by sober collection of thought, 
by the study of the holy scriptures, and of the older church- 
fathers, either in solitude or in some society of monks, to prepare 
themselves for the spiritual office. That previous discipline 
in general literature had, in one respect, a beneficial influence ; 
inasmuch as it gave a scientific direction to their minds in 
theology, and thus fitted them also for more eminent usefulness 
as church-teachers; as becomes evident when we compare 
the bishops so educated with others. But, on the other hand, 
the habits of style thus contracted, the vanity and fondness for 
display which were nourished in those rhetorical schools, had 
on many an influence unfavourable to the simplicity of the 
gospel, as may be seen, for example, after a manner not to be 
mistaken, in the case of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

‘The cloisters, moreover, are to be reckoned, in the Greek 
church, among the seminaries for educating the clergy; and, 
indeed, among those of a healthful influence; in so far asa 
practical Christian bent, a rich fund of Christian experience, 
and an intimate acquaintance with holy scripture, was to be 
acquired in them ; but, on the other hand, it is true, also, that 
a certain narrowness of theological spirit was engendered in 
the cloisters, injurious in its influence on the education of 
chureh-teachers, as may be perceived in the case of an Epipha- 
nius ; and those that received their education there were often 
at a loss how to adapt themselves to wider spheres of spiritual 
activity, especially when they were transferred at once to the 
great capital towns, as the example of Nestorius shows. The 
awkwardness of their movements, amid the intricate relations 
into which they were thrown, operated not seldom to hinder 
and disturb them in their labours. 

An excellent seminary for the ecclesiastics, not merely of 
a single church, but of an entire province, was often the 
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of a pious and well-informed bishop. Young men in this case 
were first admitted into the body as church readers or copyists 
(lectores or excerptores) ; they were trained up under his eye, 
formed after his example, his counsels, his guidance ; they 
availed themselves of his experience, and were thus introduc 
under the most favourable auspices, into the field of practical 
labour. Many pious bishops, such as Augustin and Eusebius 
of Vercelli, endeavoured, by drawing still closer the bond of 
union among their clergy, and inducing them to live together 
in common, to carry still farther this disciplinary influence of 
theirs on the younger members of their order—the first germ 
of the canonical life, afterwards so called. 

‘We have already observed that, by the temporal advan 
connected with the spiritual profession, many who had neit 
the inward call nor any other qualifications for this order 
were led to aspire after church offices; so that, in fact, num- 
bers became Christians solely with a view of obtaining some 
post in the church, and enjoying the emoluments therewith 
connected. Several synods of these times endeavoured to 
suppress this abuse, Already the Nicene council, in its 
second canon, ordered that no one, after being instructed for a 
short time, and then’baptized, should’ for the future, as had 
been done before, be ordained a presbyter or a bishop; for 
some time was necessary for the probation of a catechumen, 
and a still longer trial was requisite after baptism; and the 
couneil of Sardica, in its tenth canon, directed that, if a per- 
son of wealth, or from the arena of the forum, wished to become 
a bishop, he should not attain to that office until he had gone 
through the functions of a reader, deacon, and presbyter, and 
spent sufficient time in each of these offices to make proof of 
his faith and temper. Yet these and similar laws availed but 
little to diminish the evil; as it ever proves true that abuses 
grounded in the wrong character of general relations are not 
to be fundamentally cured by single prohibitory laws, but only 

the improvement of these general relations themselves. 

‘he confounding of spiritual and worldly things was the 
source of these abuses. Hence it happened that the spiritual 
offices presented so many attractions to those who would have 
been the last men to be drawn by the essential character of 
the spiritual calling itself; and hence, in the choice of candi- 
dates to spiritual offices, especially the most elevated, more 
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attention was paid to every one of the others than to the spiri- 
tual qualifications. Men considered what they had to expect, 
not so much from the spiritual qualifications of the candidate 
to care for the good of souls, as from his political influence to 
promote the external splendour of the church, the temporal 
well-being of the community.* As the source of these abuses 
continued ever to remain the same, these ecclesiastical laws 
were often enough violated; and in the Eastern church the 
evil was increased by the disorders growing out of disputes on 
matters of doctrine. Greater strictness on this point prevailed, 
in the main, with individual exceptions, in the church of the 
‘West, where the Roman bishops took ground decidedly against 
the practice by which laymen were elevated at once from 
worldly professions of an altogether different character to the 
ighest stations in the church.t 

‘his method of appointment to spiritual offices was not only 
attended with the mischievous consequence that, by these 
means, when such offices came thus to be filled by men altoge- 
ther unworthy of them, every sort of corruption was intro- 
duced into the church ; but also, in the most favourable cases, 
when men having the inward call for the spiritual standing 
were chosen at once, from some entirely foreign circle of 
action, to spiritual offices, without any preparatory training, 
it was natural that such persons, owing to their want of an 
independent theological education, instead of guiding, by a 
clear theological consciousness, the existing ecclesiastical 


1 The abuses in the appointment to episcopal offices, the methods by 
which men of the most alien occupations and modes.of life found their 
way into them, are set forth by Gi of Nazianzus in the caricature 
description of his carmen de episcopis, V. 150. He names collectors of 
the tribute, seamen, people who came from the plough and from the army. 
Although it is his object in this poem to expose the faults of the Eastern 
church in the most vivid light, yet his picture is assuredly not without 
truth. And the same writer says, in his remarkable farewell discourse 
before the church assembly at finople, in the year 381 (erat. 32, 
f. 526), “ People at present are on the look-out, not for priest, but for 
rhetoricians; not for those who understand the cure of souls, but for 
those who are skilled in the management of funds; not for those who 
offer with a pure heart, but for 1 intercessors.” 

+ Thus the Roman bishop Sirieius, in his letter ad Gallos episcopos, 
declares himself very emphatically against the practice of elevating to 
episoopal ofces, by the favor popnlars, those qui, secularem adepti 
potestatem, jus seculi exercuerunt, 
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spirit of their time, instead of separating the true from the 
false in the existing church tradition, rather suffered them- 
selves to be unconsciously borne along by the spirit of the 
church for the time being ; and thus contributed, by their in- 
struction and by their course of procedure, to confirm and give 
wider spread to those errors which had been transmitted 
earlier times, 

‘As regards the participation of the laity in the election to 
church offices, traces are still to be found in this period of the 
share which the communities had once taken in this proceed- 
ing. It continued to be the prevailing form that the bishop 
ın the first place named to the community the persons whom. 
he proposed as candidates to fill the vacant offices, and de- 
manded if any one had aught to object to the choice ; and, 
the acquiescence of the church being publicly expressed, an 
official instrument (gesta ecclesiastica) was drayn up accord- 
ingly. Through the preponderating influence of the bishops, 
this, it is true, might often be pig ie than a mere formality ; 
but it was precisely in the case of appointments to the highest 
offices of the church that this influence still often proved tu 
be greatest. Before the provincial bishops could introduce a 
regular choice according to the ecclesiastical laws, it some- 
times happened that, by the voice of the whole community, 
or of a powerful party in it, some individual standing high in 
their confidence was proclaimed bishop. But as, in the then 
existing state of the church, the most pious, and they who 
had a right conception of the essence of the spiritual office, 
and who had at heart the spiritual interests of the commu- 
nity, did not constitute the majority and the most powerful 
party, but rather, particularly in the more considerable towns, 
it was often those very persons with whom impure motives 
and a worldly interest mainly predominated who, as the most 
reputable of the citizens, possessed the greatest influence; 
the elections, accordingly, which were made after this manner, 
were not always the best ; and cases are to be met with in 
which bishops and ecclesiastics who had at heart the true in- 
terests of the church, were brought into conflict with the bois- 
terous demands of some popular party, governed by a bad 
influence.* This abuse of the influence of the communities in 


* Thus in the year 361 the popular party at Ceesarea in Cappadocia, 
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the choice of church officers furnished some good reason for 
restricting it. 

‘Worldly interest, ambition, and the love of rule, frequently 
led bishops of the provincial towns, in the Eastern church, to 
aspire after the vacant bishoprics of the chief cities. Mis- 
chievous quarrels and disputes must often have arisen from 
this source, and the erroneous notion obtained, which was 
justly denounced by the emperor Constantine, that the large 
cities had greater claims than others to a bishop who was soli- 
eitous for the cure of souls." Soon after the church in the 
East had become the dominant church of the state, it was 
deemed necessary to find some preventive against these abuses ; 
but whatever measures were adopted, these, for the reasons 
already mentioned, like all similar pfecautionary legal mea- 
sures against abuses springing out of the circumstances of the 
times, proved of little avail. The council of Nice, in its fif- 
teenth canon, forbade the transfer, not only of bishops, but of 
presbyters and deacons, from one church to another, on 
account of the many disorders and schisms resulting from this 


supported by the garrison of the place, insisted on having for their 
bishop one of the civil magistrates, Eusebius, who had as yet not been 
baptized; and the provincial bishops, many of whom perhaps had a 
better man in mind, allowed themselves to be forced to ordain him. A 
similar schism arose again on the demise of Eusebius, in choosing his 
successor. Basilius possessed, without doubt, so far as spiritual quali- 
fictions were concerned, the best claims to the offce;, but he was 
opposed by a party to whom his spiritual strictness and his purely 
spiritual mole of thinking were not acceptable. As Gregory of Nie 
zianzus aflirms (orat. 20, f. 342), the most considerable persons of the 
province were against him, and these had the worst men of the city on 
their side, Gregory says (orat. 19, f. 310), on this occasion, that the 
election ought to proceed particularly from the clergy and from the 
monks ; but not from the most wealthy and powerful, or the blind impe- 
tuosity of the populace. In the negative part of his remark he is 
undoubtedly in the right; but, with regard to the positive part, it may 
be questioned whether, if the whole choice was made to depend on the 
classes mentioned, other impure motives might not equally enter in. 
In the letter which Gi of Nazianzus wrote, in the name of his 
father, to the collective inhabitants of Cesaren, he spoke against, those 
elections which were decided by combinations and clanships (xara 

ergtiag za) evyyinus). As the ill health of Basil had been made use 
of as an objection to his appointment, he wrote to them that it became 
‘them to consider they were not choosing an athlete, but a spiritual 
teacher. See Gregor. Naz. ep. 18 et 19. 

* See vit. Constant, III. 60. 
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practice, which, contrary to the laws of the church, prevailed 
in some districts. But although this law, which, in reference 
to the bishops, was sanctioned anew by the twentieth canon of 
the Antiochian council, A.D. 341, was adhered to in all cases 
where there was a particular interest that it should be, yet it 
was often enough violated in the Eastern church, and treated 
in the same way, in fact, as if it had no existence; as, indeed, 
we find that Gregory of Nazianzus, about the year 362, could 
reckon it among the laws which had long been defunct.* In 
the same period, on the other hand, the Roman bishop Da- 
masus declared it—and, on the prineiples held by the West- 
ern church, very justly—a law of the fathers which had always 
been in force, that no officer ought to be transferred from one 
church to another, because it gave occasion for disputes and 
divisions.t True, it was for the most part ambition that led 
to the violation of this law of the church; but there were 
cases too where this measure might conduce to the best inte- 
rests of the church ; as, for example, when the peculiar gifts of 
an eminent individual, whose place of Iabour in some smaller 
town might be easily made good, were peculiarly needed in 
some wider field of action. 

‘We remarked above that the bishops were often under the 
necessity of intereeding at the court in behalf of oppressed 
cities or individuals; but this description of labour would 
often furnish a pretext for worldly-minded men, who preferred 
residing at court rather than with their flocks, and who more 
willingly busied themselves with secular than with spiritual 
matters, to absent themselves from their communities. This 
restless and meddlesome activity of the bishops beyond the 
limits of their calling proved the source of many disorders in 
the Eastern church. To counteract the evil, the council of 
Antioch, in the year 341 (canon 11), ordained that every 
bishop, or ecclesiastic generally, who, without permission and 
a recommendatory letter on the part of the provincial bishops, 
and particularly of his metropolitan, to visit the 
emperor, should be excommunicated the church and 
deposed from his office. Hosius bishop of Cordova complained at 
the council of Sardica, because the bishops repaired to the court 
so frequently and often so unseasonably with demands having 

* dda cubnaicns vinang. 

+ See Damasi epistola 9 ad Acholinm Thessalonicensium episcopam. 
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no connection with their calling ; leaving their dioceses, not, 
as it became them, to plead the cause of the poor and the 
widows, but for the purpose of securing places of honour and 
profit for this or that individual, and to manage for them 
their worldly concerns ;—a practice which injured not a little 
the good name of the bishops, and which hindered them from 
speaking out with the same boldness where necessity called 
for it. Upon his motion it was resolved that in future no 
bishop, unless he had been specially summoned by the em- 
peror, should visit the court ; but, as it was the case that per- 
sons deserving compassion, who had been condemned for 
some offence to exile, to transportation, or to some other 
punishment, often took refuge in the church, and the latter 
must not refuse its aid to such individuals, it was on his mo- 
tion resolved that the bishops, in such cases, should transmit 
the petition of such offenders by the hands of a deacon, and 
that the metropolitan should assist him by letters of recom- 
mendation. 

‘The foundation having been already laid in the preceding 
period for distinguishing the bishops above the presbyters, and 
for gradually maturing the monarchical power of the episco- 
pacy, this relation was carried out still farther, according to 
the same principles, in the present period. Men were accus- 
tomed, indeed, already, to consider the bishops as the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, as the necessary intermediate links of 
connection between the church and the original apostolic 
foundation, through whom the influences of the Holy Spirit 
were to be transmitted to all the other grades of the clerus, the 
latter being organs for their wider diffusion. It followed as a 
natural consequence from this idea, that the bishops alone 
could impart spiritual ordination. Again, it was in the 
‘Western church considered as the distinctive mark of the 
bishops, that they alone were empowered to administer the rite 
of confirmation (o$payic, signaculum)—(see vol. i.,. section 
2). Hence at certain periods they visited the different 
parts of their dioceses for the purpose of imparting this seal 
to those who had been baptized by their resbytere.* It 
was held that they alone could consecrate the holy oil used 

* See Hieronym. adv. Lacif. T. IV. f. 295, ed. Martianay. Qui in 
castellis aut in remotioribus loeis per presbyteros et diaconos baptizati 
ante dormierunt, quam ab episcopis inviserentur. 
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in the rite of baptism; and that the presbyters could not, 
unless empowered by them, even bestow absolution.* Yet 
a Chrysostom and a Jerome still asserted the primitive 
equal dignity of the presbyters and the bishops; very justly 
believing that they found authority for this in the New Tes- 
tament.f - 

As, from the idea of the bishops considered as the successors 
of the apostles, everything else pertaining to the primacy of 
these over the Presbyters followed as a matter of course; so 
from the idea of the priesthood necessarily proceeded the dis- 
tinction of the presbyters above the deacons. The deacons 
continued, in the main, to be the same as they were in the 
preceding period ; they attended on the bishops and the pres- 
byters, while performing their official functions, and they had 
various liturgical services of their own. It devolved on them 
to recite the church prayers, and to give the signal for the 
commencement of the different portions of divine service. 
In the Western churches the gospels, as containing our Lord’s 
discourses, were distinguished from the other selections of 
Scripture, in that they were read, not by the prelectors, but 
by the deaeons, at the public worship.f The office of deacons 
having been rightly derived from those seven deacons ap- 
pointed by the apostles at Jerusalem, it was held, through 
a superstitious notion of the unchangeableness of the form, that 
even in large churches there should be but seven deacons ; 
and hence, in large cities, the great number of presbyters singu- 
larly contrasted with the small number of deacons.§ Later it 
came about in large cities that the original number was greatly 


* Ut, sine chrismate et episcopi jussione, neque sbyter neque 
diaconus jus habeant Daptizandi, Foca Tenocenti epistole ad Decin 
tium, s. 6, codex canonum ecclesise Africans, canon. 6 et 7. Chrismatis 
confectio et puellaram consecratio a presbyteris non fist, vel reconciliare 
quemquam in publica missa presbytero non licere. 

+ See Chrysostom, hom. 11 on Timoth., at the beginning. Jerome, in 
his commentary on the epistle of Titus, and ep. 101 ad Evangelum. 
Quid facit, excepta ordinutione, episcopas, quod presbyter non faciat: 
where perhaps he only had in mind the usage of the East. 

$ See Hi . ep. 93 ad Sabinian. vol. IV. f. 758. Concil. 2, 
‘Vasense (at Vaison) 529, canon 2. 

$ See Ense. VI. 43. Hieronymus, ep. 146 or 101 ad Evangelum; 
diaconos paucitas honorabiles facit. The order of the council of Neo- 
cwsarea, c. 15, that even in large towns not more than seven deacons 
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exceeded, so that in the sixth century, in the time of the em- 
peror Justinian, the principal church in Constantinople could 
count a hundred deacons ;* and it was now attempted to 
obviate the objection that this was a deviation from the apos- 
tolic usage, by maintaining that the deacons of this period 
ought not to be compared with those of the apostolic institu- 
tion. The latter were only a temporary order, designed for 
the dispensation of alms to the poor ;—and, in support of this 
view, an argument, on an insufficient basis, was drawn from 
the changes which, since those times, had taken place in the 
business of the deacons and in the management of the church 
funds.t 

‘Although the deacons, according to the original institution, 
were to occupy a position far below that of the presbyters, yet 
it so happened in many districts that they sought to exalt 
themselves above the latter,t and it became necessary for the 
synods to make laws by which they should be once more con- 
fined within the appropriate bounds of their order.$ The 
reason of this, in the opinion of Jerome,| was not that the 
deacons, being fewer in number, were, like other rare things, 
more highly esteemed, but rather because, owing to their 
closer connection with the bishops, they enjoyed special regard 
as the confidential agents of the latter. Hence, this was par- 
ticularly the case with the archdeacons, who stood at the head 
of the order, just as the arch-presbyters stood at the head of 
the presbyters ; for, as the former were often employed by the 
bishops as their deputies and plenipotentiaries, they thus ob- 
tained a predominant influence, which, doubtless, under weak 
bishops, they sometimes abused.T 

The institution of deaconesses had, as we remarked in speak- 
ing of the origin of this office in the preceding period, its special 


* See Justinian. Novell. 1. I. N. 3. 

+ See Chrysostom, h. 14, act. ap. and Concil. Trullan. 2, can. 16. 

tf Jerome, for instance, complains of this, particularly ia reference to 
the Roman church, ep. 145 ad Evangelı 

§ Coneil. Nic. c. 18, and Concil. 25. Le. 

{ Thus Isidorus of Pelusium objects to a certain Lucius of Pelusium, 
an archdeacon, that by his wicked arts he kept the bishop, who blindly 
followed him (rir suulyjany eo dxelros iwienewer) in the dark ; that he 
made traffic of ordination. He calls here the deacons ipsarsse twhexewov j 
pia pretutencon should therefore dass sptaduis vrdexum. Isidor. Pelusiot. 

7. ep. 188, 
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reason in the circumstances of those times. When these cir- 
camstances changed, the office would also lose its significance. 
Originally the deaconesses were looked upon as the female part 
of the clerus; and ordination was given them for the purpose 
of consecrating them to their office, in the same sense as it was 
given to the other clergy.* The Nicene council seems still 
to have recognised this aleo to be right.t But now, when 
exaggerated notions about the magical effects of ordination 
and the dignity of the clerical order beeame continually more 
predominant, men began to conceive something offensive in 
the practice of ordaining deaconesses, and aswociating them 
with the clerus—which practice was, perhaps, already forbid- 
den by the council of Laodicea in their eleventh canon.t The 


* We see this from Tertallian. ad uxorem, L I. c. 7, viduam allegi 
in ordinem. Also the apostolic constitutions still know of no difference 
between the ordination of deaconesses and other clerical ordinations. 
‘The ordinary prayer of the bishop should, according to the same autho- 
rity, ran thos: “Eternal God, Father of our Jesus Christ, 
Creator of man and of woman; thou who didst fill with thy spirit 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, and Huldah; thou who didst vouchsafe to a 
woman the birth of thy only-begotten Son; thou who didst, in the 
tabernacle and in the temple, place female k of thy holy gates ;— 
look down now also upon this thy andmaide and bestow on her the 
Holy Ghost, that she may worthily perform the work committed to her, 
to thy honour, and to the glory of Christ.” 

+ Connected with this matter is the obscure passage in the 19th 
canon, where, moreover, the reading is disputed. The subject of dis- 
course in this canon relates to the Samosatenean clergy, who, if they 
joined the Catholic church, and were found qualified and able, were to 
be permitted to retain their places; and it is then added, according to 
the common reading, “ The same rule shall hold good with regard to 
the deaconesses ;” and it is accordingly presupposed that the latter 
belonged to the spiritual order. Shortly afterwards, from the proper 
deaconesses are distinguished the (abusive) so-called widows, who, as 
they had not received the xugehvia, belonged generally to the laity. 
According to this, the proper deaconesses received clerical ordination. 
Following the other reading, it would in the first place ran as follows: 
“ The same rule shall hold good with respect to the deacons.” And in 
this case, what comes after wonld relate to the proper deaconesses, and 
it would follow from this that they had received no ordination whatever, 
and were reckoned with the laity. The whole connection, however, 
‘seems chiefly to favour the first reading; for it is difficult to see any 
reason why, after the whole body of the clergy had been mentioned in 
general, anything should now be said with regard to the deacons in 
particular. 

} This canon is likewise of doubtful interpretation: Ma dir cas 
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‘Western church, in particular, declared very strongly against 
this custom.* Western synods of the fifth and six centuries 
forbade generally the appointment of deaconesses. Where 
ordained deaconesses were still to be found, it was ordered 
that they should receive in future the blessing of the bishop 
along with the laity ;—another proof that before this they were 
reckoned as belonging to the clergy.t Those prohibitions 
came, however, only fom French synods; and it cannot. be 
inferred from them that the appointment of deaconesses in the 
‘Wester church ceased at once, and in all the districts alike. 
In the East the deaconesses maintained a ‘certain kind of 
authority for a longer period. We find among them widows 
possessed of property, who devoted their substance to pious 
works and institutions ; like Olympias, known on account of 
her connection with Chrysostom. ‘They there had it in charge 


Atyeninas apreBierdar dea meouabyulver ty texdtele aahectetes, It ma) 
be, that the canon had no reference whatever to denconesses generally, 
but only to the oldest of them, who, according to Epiphanius (heres. 79), 
were styled distinctively wives. The phrase ty taxdarie might 
then be connected either with the preceding or with the following 


Mootanits adhered in this cate simply tothe ancient usage of the church; 
for, a8 to the rest, they too followed the general rule which excluded 
‘women from speaking publicly before the church, 

"The first couneif of Orange (Arausicanum, in the year 441), ¢. 26. 

i imodis non ordinandse: si quee jam sunt, benedictioni, que 
populo impenditur, capita submittant. So, too, the council of Epaon, in 
the year 517, c,27; the second council of Orleans, in the year 583, c. 18. 
Yet this council attributed to such an ordination a certain validity ; 
since, jn its 17th canon, it directed that the ordained deaconesses who 
had remarried should be excluded from the fellowship of the church, 
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also, by private instruction, to prepare the women in the coun- 
try for baptism, and to be present at their baptism.® It was 
considered the privilege of the wives of bishops, who, by com- 
mon understanding, separated from their husbands after the 
latter had bound themselves to a life of celibacy, that, if 
found worthy, they might be consecrated as deaconesses ; 
and thus the female church-office continued to be preserved in 
the East down into the twelfth century. 

Without any change in the grades of the clerical order 
hitherto existing to the church-offices already established, 
many new ones, of greater or less importance, were added, 
which had been rendered necessary in part by the great 
increase of ecclesiastical business in large towns. As the 
chief wealth of the churches consisted in landed estates, and 
the care of improving and farming these estates required 
much labour and attention, the management of these matters 
was spécially intrusted to one of the clergy, under the name 
of “steward” (oixovépoc),t and this officer obtained by de- 
grees the supervision generally over the income and expendi- 
fares of the chureh, This meyhod of procedure was not, how- 
ever, everywhere followed alike ; and, for this reason, the 
council of Chalcedon directed, in its 25th canon, that all 
bishops should appoint such “ stewards,” who, intrusted 
under their authority with the management of the church 
revenues, could be witnesses of the manner in which they 
were administered. ‘Thus the malappropriation of the pro- 
perty of the churches by the bishops, as well as the suspicion 
of any such thing, was to be provided against. But, inasmuch 
as the management of property and the protection of the poor 
who were supported by the church might sometimes lead to 
lawsuits; and inasmuch as the conducting of such suits did 
not seem compatible with the standing of the clergy, and they 


* See Pelagins on Romans xvi. 1. This custom must have existed 
also in other places besides the East; for in a collection of Western, 
haps North-African church ordinances, which are wrongly ‘quoted as 
coming from a fourth council of Carthage, a canon (c. 12) occurs: Vidas 
vel sanctimoniales, qus ad ministerium baptizandaram mulierum eligun- 
tur, tam instructe sint ad officium, ut possint et sano sermone docere 
imperitas et rusticas mulieres, tempore, quo baptizands sunt, qualiter 
tizatori interrogate respondeant et qualiter accepto baptiamate vivant, 
Concil. Trull. II. 691. canon 48. 
3 Vid. Basil. Cesar. ep. 285 and 237. 
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were wanting, moreover, in the requisite legal knowledge ; 
the expedient was finally adopted that the church, like other 
corporations, should have, for the management of its affairs, a 
person skilled in the law, who should always stand prepared 
to defend its rights. This individual was called the éxdccoc, 
defensor.* 

‘Again, the drawing up of the protocols, or reports, of the 
public acts of the church (the gesta ecclesiastica), which 
were prepared with great exactness, rendered necessary the 
appointment of trust-worthy secretaries, familiar with short- 
hand writing, out of the body of the clergy (the notarii, ex- 
ceptores). “he choice in this case, as in that of the prelectors, 
was made, by many of the churches, out of the class of youn 
men who were to be trained up for the service of the church. 

‘As we observed, in the preceding period the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity and tenderness was shown, from the first, in the 
care of providing for the sick, and in the attention bestowed 
on the burial of the dead. Yet perhaps no particular church- 
offices were, till now, instituted with reference to these objects ; 
it had been a voluntary work of Christian love.f But, as in 
this period general hospitals had been established under the 
direction of the churches, it became necessary that particular 
individuals should be appointed in the churches to take care 
of the sick. ‘They were called Parabolani.§ At Alexandria, 


* The council of Carthage, of the year 401, resolved to petition the 
emperor, that persons might be assigned to the churches, with the 

bation of the bishops, who should be prepared to defend the poor against 
the oppressions of the rich. See canon 10, in the Cod. canon. eccles. 
‘Afr, c. 75; the council of Carthage, in the year 407, c. 3, Cod. Aft. c. 97, 
ut dent facultatem defensores constituendi scholasticos (advocates), 
Which was granted : see Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. IT. 1. 58, comp. Posi 
vit, Augustin. c. 12, Different from these defensores were the stewards 
and ts of the , occurring under the same name in the Roman 
ch ‘These latter the bishops chose from their clergy; and they are 
frequectly mentioned in the letters of Gregory the Great. 

+ Epiphanius, afterwards bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), in the fifth cen- 
tury, after having been prelector when eight years of age, was admitted, 
as soon as he had made some proficiency in the art of short-hand writing, 
among the exceptores of the church. See his life by Eunodius. 

t ia respect to burial, comp, Cyprian’s behavionr during the pestilence, 
vol. I. 8.1. 

§ Tagefsaans, from the Greek wagaparrtetas hr Senn Yüxgnn, since 
these people, in cases of contagious disease, exposed their lives to 
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they formed, in the fifth century, a distinct order or guild, 
which might legally consist of six Aundred members. But, 
it must be admitted, the same abuse seems to have crept in 
here which infected so many of the institutions of the churches 
in the principal cities. Wealthy citizens, who of course kept 
aloof from actual attendance on the sick, obtained admittance 
into this guild, merely for the sake of enjoying the exemptions 
to which it was entitled; and the ambitious prelates of Alex- 
andria sought, by the multitude of these Parabolani, to form 
around them a body of men devoted to their interests, whom 
they could employ for purposes which were not always the 
purest. Hence it beeame necessary to provide hy civil statutes 
against the abuses to which this institution was liable.* 

The burial of the dead was also committed to the care of a 
particular class of men, retained in the service of the church 
(the xoridrat, copiatze, fossores).f 

In respect to the constitution of the episcopal di the 
country bishops (xwperiezoro:) (see vol. i.), who probably 
had their origin in very early times, first appear in conflict 
with the city bishops in the fourth century. The former name 
was borne by such as presided over the church of a principal 
village, and to whom a certain number of village churches, 
which had their own presbyters or pastors, were subjected.t 
As the episcopal system connected with the city churches had 
at so early a period become already matured, this system 
would now, as a matter of course, be extended also to the 
relation of the churches subordinated to the rural or chor- 
bishops; and these latter themselves provoked the restriction 
of their power by the abuse which they made of it.§ By synods 


* Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. IL 1, XLIL et XLUI. 

+ Vid. Hieronymi, ep. 17 ad Innocent. Cleriei, quibus id officti erat, 
crnentam, linteo cadaver obvolvunt (of one who had been executed), &. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. XII. Tit. I. 1. Land 1. XVI. Tit. 11. 1. XV. 

t Such a ice of village churches under a chor-bshop was called a 
cuppogia, Oi weerenenuim cig evusgins. Basil. 290, 142. 
The Several places subordinate tothe episcopal” main village were 
denominated dyes dwoxsiuina, OF deorsdedrris ep . . . Basil. ep. 138, 
or canonica I. canon 10. 

§ Basil of Ciesarea learned that his chor-bisbops had received’ into 
the service of the church many unworthy men, who were only seeking 
to escape the military service by procuring themselves to be ordained ns 
ecclesiastics. For this reason he required them to send him an accurate 
list of all the ecclesiastics in their dioceses, and directed them to ordain 
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of the fourth century it was settled that the chor-bishops should 
only have power to nominate and ordain, without consulting 
the city bishop, ecclesiastics of the lower grade.® 
‘The council of Sardica, and the council of Laodicea, at 
forbade wholly the appointment of chor-bishops. The 
former, indeed, prohibited the appointment of bishops in those 
smaller towns where one presbyter would suffice as presiding 
officer over the church. The reason given for this ordinance 
was one which grew out of a perverted hierarchical pride 
—namely, that the name and the authority of the bishops 
should not be degraded.t The council of Leodicea ordained, 
moreover, that in place of the country bishops, visitors 
(reprodebray) bald be appointed ; that is, probably, 
that the bishops should nominate certain presbyters of their 
own clergy to make visitations of the country churches in 
their name; and thus, in respect to general oversight and 
other business, to supply the place ofthe chor-bishops.t Yet, 
no one for the future without informing and consulting him. He 
asserted, however, that this had been the ak ancient usage. Basil. ep. 54. 
® See the thirteenth canon of the council of Ancyra. Concil, Antio- 
chen. canon 9. The council of Laodicea directed, indeed, im its Ay. 
seventh canon, that they should have power to do nothing without. 
consulting the city bishop. 
+ Coneil. icen. c. 57. Concil. Sardic. c. 6. 
4 The word wigudiiw is employed to denote those tours of visitation 


wrüich the bishops, coompenied by a number of clergy and laity, made 
through the several parts of their dioceses. Athanas. slog. 2 Leann 


8, 74, accordi Patav. T.1.p. 1. £151, 8. We might accordingly 
fapose hat those presbyters ‘whem ‘the bishops he in thee 
stead, to Er such tours of qintation in particular portions of their 
dioceses, wou! lesignated wit name wigedidras. According! 
such occur in the times of the Dioclesian persecution, who, during Be 
absence of the red Egyptian bishops, were invested with full 
Romers to make the visitations in their dioceses. The bishops say, 

Multi enntes et redenntes ad not, qui poterant visitare. See the letter of 

Egyptian bishops to Miletins, in Maffei Osservazioni letterarie, T. 
m. p- 15. At the same time, the notion of a person travelling about as 
a visitor, is by no means necessarily implied in the term eipelirm. It 
might also signify simply a inipecin, who, the name only „King 
changed, was the same as the chor-bishop before kim; for « 

wiguluirne are terms which sometimes occur in the sense to att ae 
to heal, physician. See the Homily, erron ascribed to Athanasius, 

in oacam, 6, 9 and s. 12. ‘The former sguifcation i, however, the 
more probable one. ‘The Frl bens is je given to = presbyter: 
Yieyus seesePserges ne) wipie i council under the 
Patriarch Mennas, at Constantinople, in nthe 7 year 536, aetio 1. 2 

Q 
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chor-bishops are still to be met with, at later periods, in the 
churches of Syria and in the West. 

But the practice became continually more general of sub- 
stituting, in the place of the chor-bishops, presbyters placed 
by the city bishops over the country churches, which pres- 
bytere stood in a relation of more immediate dependence on the 

ter.‘ 

In respect to the city churches, it was absolutely necessary, 
it is true, in this period, that, besides the old episcopal and 
principal church, other churches should be founded ; in which, 
since all could not be conveniently accommodated with room 
in the principal church, the portions of the community dwell- 
ing at a distance might hold their assemblies on Sundays and 
feast-days. Still it was by no means as yet a general regula- 
tion that in the cities, as in the country, separate filial com- 
munities arose under the supervision oi or the episcopal head- 
church, Epiphanius eitgs it as a peculiarity of the Alexan- 
‚drian church, that there, on account of the wants of the 
inhabitants, different churches under particular presbyters, as 
parish clergymen, were founded, to which the residents in 
adjacent streets belonged.t At Constantinople, each church 
had also its own particular clergy. ‘The founders of churches 
determined, at the same time, the number of clergy for them, 
and the proportional amount of revenue. The three filial 
churches of the mother church at Constantinople formed here 
the only exception; these had no separate body of clergy; 
but a certain number, taken interchangeably, according to a 
certain routine, from the clerus of the principal church, were 
sent on Sundays and feast-days to conduct the public worship 
in these churches. We are not warranted, however, from 
this fact, to determine anything as to the regulations of the 





+ Haren. 29, Arian. ‘Ova: iewAnolas is auboriung ixzinelas by "ang 
iri fre dgxumienoeer aren, nal nur? iy eabeass Imrerdgume ts 
coe Ba, Ee teanasuethoar “gir eft shane havin Inder 
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other churches in this great capital.* At Rome, the relation 
of all the other churches to the episcopal head-church seems 
to have been very nearly like the relation of those three filial 
churches to the head-church at Constantinople; but perhaps 
with this difference, that though all the clergy were incorpo- 
rated with the clerus of the episcopal head-church, yet they 
did not conduct the public worship in the other churches by 
turns; but its own particular presbyter was constantly assigned 
to each one of these churches (tituli).f The Roman presbyters 
who conducted the public worship in the filial churches had 
not, however, the right of consecrating the holy supper; but 
bread which had been consecrated by the bishop was sent to 
them from the principal church : this they simply distributed, t 
—the holy symbol serving at the same time to denote the un- 
broken ecclesiastical bond between them and the bishop of the 
rare set er pet 

itan constitution, which we saw ing up in 
the preceding period, became in this more generally fused 
and more perfectly matured and consolidated. On the one 
hand, to the metropolitans was conceded the superintendence 
over all ecclesiastical affairs of the province to which their 
metropolis belonged ; it was decided that they should convoke 
the assemblies of provincial bishops, and preside over their 
deliberations ; but, on the other hand, their. relation to the 
entire collegium of the provincial bishops, and to the indi- 


* Justinian, I. T. III. Novell. III. Oix Baforras xrnginevs, ods sig 
covvinn Tacus ean egian olnam, eins R dei wis A Äyurdens miydäng lender 
diag nai abrir, xa) cebews Ämdres eigmocsirets wari cine sigiiden xa) 
xizher, cag Aurogylas iv abeais sobre, 

+ That the presbyters of the filial churches at Rome did not quit their 
connection with the clerus of the principal ‚church, seems to follow from 
the words of the Roman bishop Innocent, in his letter to the bishop 
Decentius, of the year 416, s. 8, Quaram (ecelesiarum) presbyteri, quia 
die ipso, propter plebem sibi creditam, nobiscum convenire non possunt 
(where seems to be understood the words,—sicuti ceteris diebus nobis— 
cum conveniunt), as also the words—ut se a nostra communione, maxime 
illo die, non judicent separates, But that the presbyters were usually 
appointed: in the case of these filial churches, to minister for some con- 
siderable length of time, seems evident from the designation of a church 
of this sort at Rome: "Enfa Girar d wgießöeien euniytr (the church where 
he was accustomed to conduct the worship). Athanas, apolog. c. Arian. 
5.20. 

} In the above-cited zusagen from the letter of Innocent, Fermentum 
a nobis confectum per acolythos accipiunt, 
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viduals composing it, were also more strictly defined, so as to 
prevent any arbitrary extension of their power, and to esta- 
blish on a secure footing the independence of all the other 
bishops in the exercise of their functions. For this reason, 
the provincial synods, which were bound to assemble twice in 
each year, as the highest ecclesiastical tribunal for the whole 
province, were to assist the metropolitans in determining all 
questions relating to the general affairs of the ebwrch; and 
without their participation, the former were to be held incom- 
petent to undertake any business relating to these matters of 
general concern. Each bishop was to be independent in the 
administration of his own particular diocese, although he could 
be arraigned befure the tribunal of the provincial synods for 
ecclesiastical or moral delinquencies. No choice of a bishop 
could possess validity without the concurrence of the metro- 
politan ; he was to conduct the ordination ; yet not alone, but 
with the assistance of at least two other bishops; and all the 
bishops of the province were to be present at the ordination of 
the metropolitan. 

We noticed already, in the preceding period, that the 
churches in some of the larger capital towns of entire 
divisions of the Roman empire, from which towns also Chris- 
tianity had extended itself in wider circles, had attained to a 
certain pre-emirience and peculiar dignity in the estimation of 
Christians. ‘This, by force of custom, passed over also into 
the present period ; yet without any distinct expression at first 
ef the views of the church on that point. council of 
Nice, in its sixth canon, which, by its vague, indeterminate 

e, gave occasion for many disputes, was the first to 
attempt to settle some definite rule on this point, particularly 
with reference to the Alexandrian church ; having been led 
to do this, perhaps, by occasion of the Meletian controversies 
in Egypt. It is here said: “ Let the ancient eustom which 
has prevailed in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, that the 
bishop of Alexandria should have authority over all these 
places, be still maintained, since this is the custom also with 
the Roman bishop. In like manner, at Antioch, and in the 
other provinces, the churches shall retain their ancient pre- 
rogatives.”* Afterwards this canon goes on to speak of the 

= TA dgyale Wi ageriiew ch by Alyirey xa) Aifin na) Hurra, 
Sees civ iv ’arıfarderig lwlexonen wäre covray Ixım om iforian, bein 
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rights of the metropolitans generally ; from which, however, 
we are not to infer that the bishops first named were placed in 
the same class with all the other nen on the con- 
, they are cited as metropolitans of higher rank, though 
nothing was definitely said respecting their precise relation to 
the other metropolitans. As in the provinces here named, 
which were to be subordinate to the Alexandrian church, 
there were also particular metropolitans, it is plainly evident 
that some higher rank must have been intended, in this case, 
than that which was attributed to the ordinary metropolitan. 
The whole relation having been in the first place of political 
origin, it was designated at first by a name borrowed from the 
political administration of the empire. As the magistrates 
that presided over the political administration in these main 
divisions of the Roman empire were denominated Exarcks 
(ddpyor), this appellation was transferred also to those who 
presided over the ecclesiastical government.® Subsequently, 
choice was made of the more ecclesiastical name of Patriarchs.t 
iginally, it was the churches of the three great capital cities 
mu) of by of Pilyep bremen code covihis lero” Sais Be xa) sacd ony 
"Arrugılar zus fi mais Array iwapyia, ch weseftia coliste: was 
ass. 

* See Concil. Chale, canon 8: ‘0 dees rüs Auseneias, and canon 16, 
Doubtless many eminent bishops were then still reckoned among the 
exarchs, who subsequently were not recognized as patri 

+ This name occurs first at the council of Constantinople in the year 
‘381, in an lication somewhat different from that which it afterwards 
received, en, in consequence of the preceding controversies con- 

schiems arose in the Eastern church, and it 


common rites of the Catholie ehurch (see Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. Tit. 
IL 1. HI, Socrat. hist. V. 8). To this arrangement, and the T 
among the bishops whieh sprang ont of it, Gregory of Nazianzus alludes, 
in his Carmen de Episcopis, V. 798, where he says to the bishops, 
Opireug gi Ixairı ne) engender | dps 
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of the Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, which 
held this prominent rank. In these churches, which were 
led, moreover, as ecclesiee apostolice, ecclesiastical and 
political considerations were conjoined. But to these there 
‘was now added another church, which had in its favour neither 
antiquity of political nor of ecclesiastical dignity ; while many 
churches which were subordinated to it, as, for instance, the 
church of Ephesus, had precedence over it, as by ecclesiastical 
character, so by its political relation in the ancient constitution 
of the Roman empire. When the city of Byzantium, which 
in earlier times was itself subordinate to the metropolis at 
Heraclea in Thrace, became, under the name of Constan- 
tinople, the seat of government for the whole of the Roman 
empire in the East, and the second capital of the entire Roman 
world, it was necessary that its church also should be distin- 
guished as the church of the second imperial residence, and 
should receive the rank of a patriarchate. Accordingly, the 
second ecumenical council of Constantinople directed already 
in 381, in its second canon, that the bishop of Constantinople 
should take rank next after the Roman bishop, since Con- 
stantinople was New Rome ;* and the council of Chalcedon 
(4.». 451), in its last canon but one, confirmed this decree 
with the following noticeable comparison between the church 
of the ancient and that of the new Rome: “The fathers 
rightly conceded that rank to the episcopate of ancient Rome, 
because Rome was the mistress city ;” and following out the 
same principle, the fathers of this council of Constantinople 
attributed equal rank to the episcopate of the new Rome, 
because they rightly judged that the city which was the seat 
of the imperial government and of the senate, enjoyed equal 
dignity with ancient Rome, had the same precedence in eccle- 
siastical affairs, and must take the second place after the latter ; 
so that the bishop of Constantinople ought to ordain the metro- 
politans of the dioceses of Pontus, Asia Minor, and Thrace, 
and also the collective bishops of the barbarian tribes within 
those dioceses. Finally, after many disputes with the church 
of Antioch, there was Zided still the fifth patriarchate, of a 
church distinguished simply in a spiritual respect, enjoying 
° “Exe ok weirßıla Tür win usch wir Tür 'Pauns imiexowen db od 
has abriv viar 'Paum. 
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originally not even the rank of a metropolis, the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem.* 

The division of the whole Romish church jurisdiction into 
four or five patriarchates, intimately connected as it was, in 
part, with the political constitution of the Roman empire, 
would naturally have respect, in the first place, to those 
churches only which lay within the bounds of the Roman 
empire; although it naturally exerted some indirect influence 
also on those churches without the empire, which had been 
planted by the churches within it. But it did not apply in 
the same sense, and in the same way, even to all those parts 
which belonged to the empire. A peculiar spirit of freedom 
distinguished, from the earliest times, the church of North 
Africa. The church at Carthage had, it is true, enjoyed by 
custom particular consideration as the church of the principal 
city of North Africa; her bishop presided in all the general 
assemblies of the North-A frican church ;f yet he by no means 
stood in the same relation to the bishops of the other five 
North-African churches, as the patriarchs did to the bishops 
of their greater church dioceses ; and even the bishop of Rome 
did not -properly possess the authority of a patriarch in the 
North-African church. This church, in a council at Hippo- 
regius (now Bona, in the district of Algiers), a.p. 393, pro- 
tested expressly against such a title as the patriarchs bore in 
other countries, and would ize the validity of no other 
title than that of bishop of the Ent church.t 

Since the patriarchal constitution formed a still more uni- 
versal bond of unity for the church than that of the metro- 
politan bishops, and since the patriarchs stood related to the 
metropolitans in the same manner as the latter to the bishops, 
it is possible that, by this means, greater unity and order were 
introduced into the management of all the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the Roman church: but it may be questioned if the 
outward unity which was brought about by this system of 
constraint, proved salutary in its influence on the church 
development. The bond of outward constraint could never 


* Concil, Chale. act. VII. 

+ Concilia plenaria Afriex. 

$ Canon 39 in Cod. Canon. Eccles. Afr. Ut prime sedis episcopus 
non appelletar prinoepe sacerdotum, aut summus sacerdos (Ifdexes vi» 
Hows}, aut aliquid hujusmodi : sed tantum prime sedis episcopus. 
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rightly adjust itself to the spirit of Christianity, which 
requires a free outward development of the individuality of 
character from within. The history of the church in the 
fifth eentury, in pertieular, teaches how oppressive the des- 
potism of the patriarchs at Alexandria and at Antioch some- 
times became. And if, on the one hand, four principal por- 
tions of the Romish church were in this manner brought into 
closer unity ; yet, on the other, oppositions so much the more 
violent were thereby engendered between the patriarchal 
churches of the East,—the sources of numberless schisms and 
disorders. The history of the church in these centuries shows 
how much of impure, worldly interest became diffused in the 
church, through the eager thirst and strife of the bishops for 
precedence of rank; what mischievous disputes sprang out of 
the mutual jealousies of the patriarchs,— particularly the 
jealousies of ‘the patriarchs of Alexandria towards the patri- 
archs of Constantinople,—and how this state of things contri- 
buted to check the oppositions of the different tendencies of 
the dogmatic spirit in their free evolution, and to intermingte 
with them worldly and party passions; so that, by the impure 
motives which made use of the doctrinal interest as a pretext, 
this interest itself was amothered. Very justly could Gregory 
of Nazianms say, as he did at Constantinople in 380, when 
lamenting over the evils of the church, which he had learned 
from his own experience: ‘‘ Would to heaven there were no 
primacy, no eminence of place, and no tyrannical precedence 
‘of rank; that we might be known by eminence of virtue alone ! 
But, as the case now stands, the distinction of a seat at the 
tight hand or the left, or in the middle ; at a hi or a lower 
pace; of going before or aside of each other, has given rise 
to many disorders among us to no salutary purpose whatever, 
and plonged multitudes in ruin.” ® 

In proceeding to speak, then, of the Roman bishop in par- 
ticular, regard must be had to two different points of view: 
the Roman bishop, considered as one of those foer patriarchs, 
in his relation to the more extended church jurisdiction, which 
was subordinate to the Roman church in especial; and the 
Roman bishop in his relation to the entire church, or particu- 
larly to that of the West. As it respects the first ;—it is to 
this, the above-cited sixth canon of the Nicene council has 

* Orat, XXVIIL f. 484. 
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reference ; and probably Rufinus® gives, in this case, the most 
correct explanation of the matter, when he expounds this 
canon as implying that the diocese of the Roman bishop em- 
‘braced the whole circle or district which belonged to the ad- 
ministration of the viearius urbis Rome (the provincias subur- 
bicarias, i.e., the major part of middle Italy ; all lower Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsicat). Add to this, that the Roman 
church had become pone by donations and legacies, of 
many landed estates lying without these limits, which gave 
her opportunity of knitting firmly to her interests many influ- 
ential connections. Again, as the whole constitution of the 
church in the Roman empire hung closely connected with the 
political constitution, the Roman church necessarily 

this advantage over all the patriarchal churches, that it was 
the church of the ancient capital of the Roman empire. This 
politico-ecelesiastical point of view was always made of promi- 
nent importance by the Orientals, as is shown in the above- 
cited deerees of the Constantinopelitan and of the Chalcedonian 
councils. Theodoretus, bishop of Cyprus, says, in a letter in 
which he solicited the aid of the Roman bishop, Leo the 
Great,t that everything conspired to give the church of 
Rome ine primacy : those advantages which, in other cases, 
were found distributed among different ehurches, and whatever 
distinguishes a city, either in a political or in a spiritual re- 
‘spect, were here conjoined ;—and he then proceeds to notice 
first the political superiority. Rome was the largest, the most 
splendid, the most populous city: from her proeeeded the 
existing magisterial power; from her the whole empire took 
its name. Finally, the great distinction of the Roman church, 
in respect to religion, was, that she had been honoured by the 
martyrdom of the apostles Peter and Paul, and possessed their 
tombs, which were objects of reverence also to the East.§ 


* Rufin. I. 5, ut suburbicariaram eockesiarım sollicitudinem 

t See Notitia Dignitatum imperüi Romani, sectio 45, and the of 
the council of Sardica to the Roman bishop Julius, & 5. Ut per tua 
seripta qui in Sicilia, qui in Sardinia, et in Italia, sunt fratres nostri, 
que acta sunt cognoscant. 

t Ep. 113. 

§ Theodvretas, in the letter above referred to, expresses himself on 
this subject as follows, “Exu sal ir aehas warigen xa) Mlarnddun cht 
Anhias, Micgev xa) Tlaiteu, eds Aixas, cor wlrrur cas Yizas Purıleirar. 
So an illuminating influence, which issued from their proximity. 
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Ail this taken together might create, even among the Orientals, 
a peculiar veneration for the Roman church. 

‘With the people of the West all this was made to rest on 
such dogmatic grounds as converted it into something en- 
tirely different. We observed already, in the preceding period, 
how from confounding the ideas of the visible and the invi- 
sible church, from the notion of a necessary outward unity of 
the church, the idea had there sprung up of an uninterrupted 
outward representation of this unity, necessarily existing at 
all times; and how this idea had been transferred to the ca- 
thedra Petri in the Roman church. This idea, handed down, 
in its yet vague and unsettled shape, to the present period in 
connection with its root, the false and grossly conceived Old 
Testament view of the Theocracy, contains within it the entire 
germ of the papacy, which needed nothing more than to unfold 
itself, under favourable circumstances, in the congenial soil of 
the spirit of an age in which the confusion of the outward form 
with the inner essence became continually more inveterate. 

‘We saw this idea carried out to some extent in the preceding 
period, particularly in the North-African church :—not that 
this tendency of the Christian mind prevailed more than else- 
where in the North-African church; but rather, because here 
was the dogmatic spirit which apprehended this tendency with 
the clearest consciousness,—and in this church it appears 
again, during the present period, with peculiar prominence. 
Optatus of Mileve, who wrote in the last half of the fourth cen- 
tury, represents the apostle Peter as the head of the apostles, 
—as the representative of the unity of the church and of 
the apostolic power, who had received the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven for the purpose of giving them to the others. 
He finds it worthy of remark, that Peter, notwithstanding 
that he had denied Christ, yet continued to hold this relation 
to the rest of the apostles, so that the objective side of the 
unity of the church, which was thus incapable of being inva- 
lidated by any human fault, appears in its unchangeable con- 
stancy. In the Roman church he perceives the indestructible 
cathedra Petri. This stands in the same relation to the 
other episcopal churches as the apostle Peter stood to the rest 
of the apostles. The Roman church represents the one visible 
church, the one episcopate.* There was one apostolic power 

* See Optatus Milevitan. 1. VII. c. 3. Bono unitatis Petrus satis erat, 
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in Peter, from which the apostolic powers of the others issued 
forth, as it were like so many.different streams; and, in like 
manner, there is one episcopal power in the Roman church, 
from which the other episcopal powers are but so many differ- 
ent streams. How much might be derived out of this idea so 
apprehended? Far more than the individual who thus ex- 
pressed himself was aware of. Augustin would be Jed by his 
thoroughly Christian character ; by the prevailing tendency in 
his inner life and in his system of faith to the objectively god- 
like; by that spirit of protestation against all deification of 
man which actuated him,—and by which no inconsiderable 
‘opposition was, in the next succeeding centuries, actually ex- 
cited against the Catholic element, although, in the case of Au- 
gostin himself, this religious element had become completely 
used with the Catholic ; by all these inward causes A: i 

would be led to more correct views of the words of our Lord in 
their reference to Peter. He rightly perceived that not Peter, 
but Christ himself is the Rock on which the church has been 
founded ; that this word of our Lord, therefore, has reference 
only to that faith in Christ in the person of Peter, through 
which he was the man of rock; and that consequently the 
whole church, which rests on this faith, is represented by 
Peter. ‘“ He was,” says Augustin, “in this case, the it 

of the whole church, which in the present world is shaken 
divers trials, as by floods and storms; and yet does not nr 
because it is founded on the rock from which Peter received 
his name. For the rock is not so called after Peter, but Peter 
is so called after the rock ; just as Christ is not so denominated 
after the Christian, but the Christian after Christ ; for it is on 
this account our Lord declares, On this rock I will found my 
church, because Peter had said: Thou art the Christ, the Son 


si post quod negavit, solam veniam consequeretur, et preferri apostolis 
omnibus meruit. et claves i c@lorum communicandas ceteris, solus 
accepit. Thus men confounded the faith which Peter expressed in the 
irit of all believers, and to which alone Christ's words referred, with 
person of Peter as a man; instead of drawing the conclusion from 
this very circumstance of Peter’s denial, that his person could, as little 
as that of any other man, furnish the rock on which the kingdom of 
Christ was to be built. And I, II.c. 2: In urbe Roma a Petro primo 
cathedram episcopalem esse collatam, in qua sederit omnium apostolorum 
capat Petrus, in qua una cathedra unitas ab omnibus servaretur, ne cxteri 
apostoli singulas sibi quisque defenderent, 
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of the living God. On this rock, which thou hast confessed, 
he declares I will build my church ;* for Christ was the Rock 
on whose foundation Peter himself was built ; for other foun- 
dation hath no man laid than that which is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus."+ Had Augustin ‚made himself clearly oon- 
scious of what he here expressed, amd prosecuted it to the 
end, he would have arrived at the conception of the church 
as the community of the believers in Christ, and so—as this 
faith is an inward invisible faet—to the conception of the 
invisible church; and consequently this passage would no 
longer have retained with him the sense which men would 
fain give it in reference to the visible church, to the episcopal 
power, and to the relation of the Roman charch in particular 
to the chureh universal. Having once been led, however, by 
the whole course of his religious and theological training, into 
the habit of confounding together the visible and the invisible 
church, and having allowed this error to become firmly rooted 
in his dectrinal system, his views became thereby narrowed ; 
and instead of holding fast by the purely spiritual conception 
of the church which must have here presented itself to him, 
he involuntarily substituted for it the conception of the visible 
church, which had already been firmly established in his 
system ; and so it may have happened that even in his mind 
too, with the notion of Peter as a representative of the church, 
there came to be associated the idea of a permanent represen- 
tation in the Roman church.+ But, without question, the 


* This exposition is certainly correct as to its spirit, but not exactly 
according to the letter ; as these words refer Tterally ‘not to Christ him- 
self, but to Peter personally,—but at the same time only in so far as he 
had borne witness of this faith. 

+ Ecclesia non cadit, quoniam fundata est super petram, unde Petrus 
nomen accepit. Non enim a Petro petra, sed Petrus a petra; sient non 
Christus a Christiano, sed Christianus a Christo vocatur. Ideo quippe 
ait Dominus, Soper. hanc petram sdificabo ecclesiam meam, quia dixerat 
Petrus: Tu es Christa, Filius Dei vivi. Super hanc ergo petram quam 
confessus, sdificabo ecclesiam meam. Petra enim erat Christus, super 

juod fundamentum etiam ipse wdificatus est Petrus, 1 Cor. iii. 11. 
lesia ei quz fundatar in Christo. In Johann. Ex . Tractat. 
124, 8. 5. ‘The other exposition of this by which it is referred 
only to the person of Peter, Augustin himself had Presented in bis work 
contra <pistolam Donati, which has not come down to us. 

t In the book de utilitate credendi, s. 35, he traces the. development of 

the church as a divine institution, endowed with divine authority, ab 
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spirit of ecclesiastical freedom among the North Africans was 
the farthest possible removed, as we shall see hereafter, from 
any inclination to concede ali the consequences which there 
was a disposition already in the Roman church to derive from 
these notions. 


In the minds of the Roman bishops we perceive the idea 
beginning already to develope itself more clearly and distinctly, 
that to them, as the successors and ives of 

Peter, belo the sovereign guidance of the whole 
‘hoop ae may Te aoa devbitom, here and 

there, in occasional instances, that the idea of universal 
dominion, amoeinted with Rome, was transferred from its 
tic clothed in a rit ress ; ret 
Peking wae to, em more oflaive then that onfasion of 
the political and spiritual provinces which they believed they 
discovered, whenever their higher dignity and authority, 
instead of being suffered to rest on the foundation of the 
divine institution, was attempted to be derived from the 
political superiority of Rome. The delegates of the Roman 
bishop, Leo the Great, protested. emphatically against the 
above-mentioned deeree of the council of Chalcedon, which 


apostolica sede episcoporam. This book he wrote, to 
‘be sure, before ne to deviate, as he did serwards, from the 
exposition of this , 28 it was understood at Rome and in 
re ra ribed, that, 


imus apostoloram. ee Te words it trae, ought properly 
SE to the secon relation of Peter, inasmuch as he represented the 





jes by the ve 

the visible church in hie Ow person, and that its develoy 
‘was to proceed forth from him. And what was considered trae of Peter, 
‘was transferred to the church of Rome. 

* In the remarkable work, de vocatione gentium, which was probably 
written by Leo the Great hile be he was still a deacon, 1. II. c. 6, it is 
mid: Roms, que ‘amen per apostolici acerdaii principatam amplior 
facta ext ace religionis quam solo poeratis M.p. 80: Civitas 

ee soles ea caput 


sacerdotalis et regia, per sacram b. orbis effecta, latius 
presidens religione ‘diving, quam dominatione terrena. 
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on this ground attributed to the bishopric of Constantinople 
the same rights as to the episcopate of Rome. When this 
decree came to be made known to Leo, he despatched various 
letters to the emperor, to Anatolius the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and to the whole council, in which he strongly de- 
clared his disapprobation of what he pronounced to be a 
usurpation. In the letter to the emperor he says,* “The 
case is quite different with worldly relations, and with those 
that concern the, things of God; and without that rock which 
our Lord has wonderfully laid as the foundation, no structure 
can stand firm. Let it satisfy Anatolius that, by your assist- 
ance, and by my ready assent, f he has attained to the bishopric 
of so great a city. Let not the imperial city be too small for 
him, which yet he cannot convert into an apostolic see” (sedes 
apostolica). Leo appealed to the inviolable authority of the 
Nicene council : he alluded very probably to the above-cited 
sixth canon of that council, which really stood in necessary 
contradiction with this new arrangement, only on the principle 
that the dignity of the church stood wholly independent of 
political relations. He contended for the rights of the Alex- 
andrian and of the Antiochian churches, which would be im- 
paired in case that the church at Constantinople claimed to 
itself the primacy over the entire East; he contended for the 
rights of the metropolitan bishops, which would be jeopardized 
by the patriarchate which Anatolius assumed over Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and Thrace. And he contrived, in the end, to trace 
back the higher inviolable dignity of the Alexandrian and 
Antiochian churches also to the apostle Peter; of the former, 
namely, to Mark, the disciple of the apostle Peter ; and of the 
second, immediately to Peter himself, since he was the first to 
preach the gospel in that place. Anatolius having appealed 
to the authority of the second ecumenical council, which had 
adjudged this rank to the church of Constantinople, Leo re- 
plied, that no assembly of bishops, whether large or small, 
could decide any thing against the authority of the Nicene 


* Ep. 78. 

+ Which refers to Leo's approval of the choice of Anatolius, which 
had been sought after in consequence of certain disputes as to matters of 
doctrine. The Roman bishops well understood, however, how to take 
advantage of every occasion which could be interpreted into the reoogni- 
tion of a right conceded to them. 
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council. He speaks on this occasion with singular contempt of 
a council which was afterwards generally reckoned, both in. 
the Western and in the Eastern church, among the number of 
ecumenical councils. The canon drawn up by that body he 
declared to be null and void; and would allow it no validity, 
if for no other reason, because it had never been communicated 
to the Roman church.* 

It is impossible to doubt as to what the popes, even as early 
as the fifth century, believed themselves to be, or would fain 
be, in relation to the rest of the church, after having once 
listened to the language which they themselves hold on this 
subject. When a North-African council at Carthage had 
sent a report of their conclusions, in the decision of a contro- 
verted point of doctrine, to the Roman bishop Innocent, and 
demanded his assent to these conclusions; in his answer of the 
year 417, he first praised them because they had considered 
themselves bound to submit the matter to his judgment, since 
they were aware what was due to the apostolical chair; since 
all who occupied this seat strove to follow in the steps of that 
apostle from whom the episcopal dignity itself, and the entire- 
authority of this name, had emanated. “With good right had 
they held sacred the institutions of the fathers, who had de- 
cided, not according to human, but according to the divine 
counsels, that whatever was transacted in provinces, let them 
be ever so remote, should not be considered as ratified until it 
had come to the knowledge of the apostolic chair; so that, by 
its entire authority, every just decision might be confirmed, 
and the other churches (as the pure streams should be distri- 
buted from the original, undisturbed source, through the dif- 
ferent countries of the whole world) + might learn from this 


* Ep. 80, ¢. 5, Persuasioni tue in nullo penitus suffragatur quorum- 
dam episcoporum ante sexaginta (ut jactas) annos facta conscriptio, nun- 
quamque a preedecessoribus tuis ad apostolice sedis transmisea notitiam, 
sui ab initio cui cadnes dudumque collapse sera nunc et inutilia subjicere 
fandamenta voluisti. It hardly answers the to attempt, as has 
been done, to make out that the authority of this council was recognized 
by Leo, and thus to bring the latter into agreement with the opinion 
of the later Roman church, by referring this disparaging judgment of 
Leo, without any regard to’the natural sense of the passage, simply to 
this single canon of the council. 

+ The thought is plainly implied, that all the churches could hold 
fast to the pare doctrine only by remaining steadfast in their connection 
with the Roman, as the mother church—the original, invincible foun- 

VOL. III. R 
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church what had to ordain, whom they had to pronounce 
innocent, and whom to reject as irreclaimably wrong. Leo 
the Great declares, in a letter to the Illyrian bishops, in which, 
after the example of the Roman bishop Siricius, he names the 
bishop of Thessalonica the representative of the apostolic 
power (vicarius apostolicus), “that om him, as the successor 
of the apostle Peter, on whom, as the reward of his faith, the 
Lord had conferred the primacy of apostolie rank, and on 
whom he had firmly grounded the universal church, was 
devolved the care of all the churches, to participate in which 
he invited his colleagues, the other bishops.” * 

The favourable situation of the Roman church in its rela- 
tion to the Eastern churches, brought along with it many 
circumstances which might be turned in support of this 
assumption of the Roman bishops. As we have already had 
oecasion to observe, the Eastern church stood in far greater 
dependence on political influences than the Western; and 
what, in some respects, stood conneeted with this fact, there 
was ın the former no church possessed of such decided external 
Preponderanee as the Roman chureh enjoyed in relation to the 

fest. On the contrary, the oppositions and jealousies among 
the patriarchal churches, as we have said, were the source of 
many disputes; and the higher authority of the recently pro- 
moted Byzantine church, in particular, was, at all times, a 
thing extremely offensive to the ancient patriarchal church of 
Alexandria. Again, the Western church, by reason of its 
predominant Roman spirit, so unbending and practical, and 
‘by reason of its characteristic life, which was not so restlessly 
scientific, preserved greater tranquillity in the course of its 
doctrinal development. On the other hand, the more ex- 
citable and actively scientific spirit of the Greeks, the specula- 
tive bent of mind, the manifold spiritual elements which here 
came in contact with each other,—all this was a source of 
manifold disputes in the Greek church, which, through the 


tain-head of the transmitted, divine doctrine, as well as of all spiritual 


power. 

* Quin per omnes ecelesias cara nostra distenditur, exigente hoc a 
nobis Domino, qui apostolic dignitatis beatissimo apostolo Petro prima- 
tum fidei sus remuneratione commisit, universalem ecclesiam in fanda- 
mento ipsias soliditate constituens, necessitatem sollicitadinis, quam 
habemus, cum his, qui nobis collegii, caritate juncti sunt, sociamns, 
Leo. ep. 5, ad Metropolitanos Illyr. 
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disturbing interference of the state, were still further pro- 
moted, and at the same time rendered more intricate and per- 
plexing. Now, while in the Western church the greatest 
tranquillity prevailed, contrasted with this agitated condition 
of the Greek church, it came about that the contending parties 
of the latter, and especially these who had against them the 
dominant power, sought to obtain on their side the voice of 
the Western church, and especially of the Roman as the most 
influential, and the one which gave the tone to all the rest; 
and that those who were persecuted by the dominant party 
took refuge at Rome. Now, as it was of the utmost import- 
ance to such persons to gain in their favour the voice of the 
Boman church, so this interest influenced them in the choice of 
their expressions; and to show their respect for the Roman 
church, they made use of such expressions as they would not 
have employed under other circumstances. But the Roman 
bishops, who were already in the habit of passing judgment on 
all the relations of the church from that once established and 
settled point of view which we have just described, found 
accordingly in such expressions, looking as they did at nothing 
but the letter, an acknowledgment of that point of view with- 
out concerning themselves to inquire what the persons who 
used these expressions really had in their minds. Protestations 
undoubtedly sometimes followed from the dominant party of 
the East, when the decisions of the Roman bishops ran con- 
trary to their interests. Thus, for example, when the Roman 
bishop Julius, instead of concurring with the dominant party 
of the Eastern chureh, which had deposed from his office the 
bishop Athanasius of Alexandria, had invited both parties to 
present the matter, by their delegates, before an assembly of 
the Western church ; the Eastern bishops, convened at An- 
tioch, declared that it did not belong to him, a foreign bishop, 
to set himself up as a judge in the affairs of the Eastern 
chureh ; that every synod was independent in its decisions; 
that he, as bishop of a larger city, was no more than the other 
bishops ; that it had, in truth, just as little entered into the 
minds of his predecessors to interfere in the interior affairs of 
the Eastern chuseh, to set themselves up as judges over the 
decisions of the Eastern synods in the Samosatenian disputes, 
as it had occurred to the older bishops of the East to consti- 
tute themselves judges in the controversies of the West; as, 
»2 
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for example, the Novatian.* But the party in whose favour 
the Roman bishops had decided, finally obtained the victory ; 
and they could accordingly, taking advantage of this fact, 
declare that protestation to be null, and maintain the validity 
of their own judicial sentence. Under such favourable cir- 
cumstances they received many public testimonials of their 
supreme juridical authority, which in the sequel became of im- 
portance to them. To this class the three following 
decrees of the council of Sardica:+ “I. When a bishop is 
condemned in a matter, and he believes that injustice has been 
done him, the synod which judged him shall write to the 
Roman bishop Julius; so that, if necessary, the investigation 
may be renewed by the bishops of the neighbouring province, 
and he himself name the judges. II. That, in such a case, 
no other person shall be nominated to fill the place of the 
deposed bishop until the Roman bishop shall have received 
notice of it, and decided on the point. If, in such a case, 
the deposed bishop appeal to the bishop of Rome, and the 
latter considers a new investigation to be advisable, he may 
commit such investigation to the Dishope of the neighbouring 
province, and may also send to it presbyters out of the body 
of his clergy to assist in the inquiry.” ‘Thus this synod, no 
doubt, assigned to the Roman bishop a certain supreme power 
of jurisdiction, a right of revision in the affairs of the bishops. 
But it admits also of being easily explained how they came to 
do this. Besides the Western bishops, those only from the 
East were present at this council who had been condemned 
and deposed there by the party hostile to them. It was the 
interest of the dominant party in this eouncil, that the judg- 
ment of the Eastern synods with regard to Athanasius should 
be reversed, and the latter restored to his place again. The 
council of Sardica was intended, it is true, in its first arrange- 
ment, to be an ecumenical one. But as the Orientals had in 
a great measure separated from it, it could lay no just claims 
to this character; and it that its canons, in the next 
succeeding times, stood in no very high authority even in the 
‘Western church itself. But, very naturally, these canons 
must have been highly acceptable to the Roman church ; and 

* Vid. Julii epist. 1 adv. Eusebianos, ss. 4 et 5. Socrat, 1. II. c. 15. 
Hilarii opus historicum Fragmentum, III. s. 26. 

+ Canon. III. IV. et V. 
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in this church, therefore, they could not be forgotten. So 
much the more easily might it here happen that these canons, 
to which a peculiar importance must have been attached, 
would be unconsciously confounded and given out for the 
same with those of the Nicene council. A second declaration, 
by which, in the year 378 or 881, a certain supreme authority 
of jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs was conceded to the 
Roman bishop Damasus, proceeded, however, only from an 
emperor, Gratian; and had reference simply to a schism 
which had arisen in Rome, in which the Roman bishop was 
particularly interested. (See, below, History of Schisms.) 

A third case was this: The bishop Hilarius of Arles, whose 
zeal in discharging the duties of his spiritual office, whose life 
of strict piety and active benevolence, commanded universal re- 
spect, had proceeded, on a certain occasion, while visiting the 
‚churches as metropolitan bishop of this part of Gaul (Gallia 
‘Narbonnensis)—which authority the bishops of Arles had exer- 
cised for a long time, though not without its being disputed,— 
to depose from his office, with the consent of a synod, a certain 
bishop by the name of Celidonius.* The latter, however, 
applied to Rome, and succeeded in persuading Leo that injus- 
tice had been done him. Hilarius himself hastened to Rome, 
and openly defended his cause. But when he ived that 
Leo was already committed on the side of Celidonius, and de- 
termined to take his part, he judged it advisable to leave Rome 
again. At this proceeding, Leo was still more exasperated : 
it appeared to him a very punishable act of disobedience, that 
Hilarius ventured to withdraw himself from his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. He, without further ado, reinstated Celidonius in 
his office; though, even according to the decrees of Sardica, it 
simply belonged to him to direct that a new investigation of 
the matter should be instituted in the province itself, by the 
neighbouring bishops, in which hé himself might participate by 
means of his delegates. He went so far as to declare that, as 
the metropltan author ity had been conferred by his prede- 
cessors on the bis of Arles onl: a ial t, Hilarius 
had forfeited this power by his abe of fy and that it should 


* It is disputed, whether this bishop belonged to the metropolitan dio- 
cese of Hilarius, or whether zeal for church discipline, or passion, led 
him to the wrong step of stretching his power beyond the limits of that 
diocese, and thus to violate ecclesiastical forms. 
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again be transferred to the bishop of Vienna. His unspiritual 
mode of apprehending the idea of the church, and the hierar- 
chical arrogance so easily combined therewith, carried him to 
such an extreme that he could say: “He who thinks himself 
called upon to dispute the primacy of the apostle Peter, will 
find himself in nowise able to lessen that dignity ; but, puffed 
up by the spirit of bis own pride, will plunge himself into 
hell.”* Thus, whoever refused to subject himself to the 
spiritual domination of a man, was to be excluded from the 
Kingdom of heaven. It had been well for Leo, if he had 
applied to himself what he addressed to the Gallic bishops ; 
“ That the fellowship of the church was not to be forbidden to 
any Christian by the arbitrary will of an angry priest; that a 
soul for which Christ has shed his blood, must not be excluded 
from the privilege of church communion on account of some 
insignificant word.” The young emperor, Valentinian III., 
who was at the beck of the Roman bishop, issued thereupon a 
law in the year 445, in which he says: “The primacy of the 
apostolic seat having been established by the merit of the 
Peter, by the dignity of the city of Rome, and by the aut 
of a holy synod,t no pretended power shall arrogate to i 
anything against the authority of that seat. For peace can be 
universally preserved only when the whole church acknowledges 
its ruler.” Resistance to the authority of the Roman bi 
is declared to be an offence against the Roman state. It is 
established as a settled ordinance for all times, that as well the 
Gallic bishops, as the bishops of all the other provinces, could 
not properly undertake anything without authority from the 
of the eternal city (Papa urbis wterne). What the 
ity of the apostolic seat ordained, should be law for all, 
so that every bishop who, when summoned before the tribunal 
of the Roman bishop, declined to appear, should be forced to 
do so by the governor of the’ province, 
‘The emperor, by whom the spiritual.and the political points 
of view were here confounded together, willed that the church 
of his empire, just as the latter itself, should have one acknow- 
ledged principal head; but the whole previous constitution of 
the church could not possibly be overthrown by an imperial 
edict. Hilarius seems, notwithstanding, to have remained in 
* Vid. ep. 9, 10. 
t The council of Nice, or of Sardica. 
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hi rc elihosfn be a a epesi bo 
of his cl 7 sought by a resı deportment 
to become reconciled with the Roman 
The North-A frican church, which most distinetly expressed 
the principle from which these consequences were derived, was, 
however, the farthest removed from conceding these latter. 
‘That spirit of ecclesiastical freedom which had already, in the 
time of Cyprian, opposed itself to the Roman assumptions, was 
here ever predominant, As cases were frequently occurring 
in which members of the clerical body that had been deposed 
on account of their offences, took refuge with the Roman church, 
and were there received ; the councils of Carthage, in the years 
407 and 418, ordained} that whoever thereafter, instead of 
appealing to the jurisdiction of the North- African church itself, 
appealed to one beyond the sea, should be excluded from the 
fellowship of the church. Yet it subsequently happened that 
a deposed presbyter, Apiarius, appealed to the Roman bishop 
The latter was disposed to bring the matter before 
faite and when this met with some resistance, he fell 
back for support on the ited canons of the council of Sar 
diea; which, however, he caused to be presented by his dele- 
at the council of Carthage in the year 419, as Nicene 
canons. To the Africans it appeared extremely strange that 
these canons, which were wholly unknown to them, were no- 
where to be found in their collection of the doings of the Nieene 
council. They resolved that they would assume them for the 
Present to be valid; yet cause inquiry to be made by consulting 
the genuine ancient manuseripts of the doings of the Nicene 
couneil, preserved in the Eastern churches at C 
ba prea air wien un a! Tins ey ae 
wi to ve notice 
se oy a ned hn” Ti he ge oe 
ceeded Zosimus. They invited him also to make inquiries of 


* It is to be regretted, that there are no remaining records of these 
transactions between Hilary and Leo. The words which the city pree- 
feet, (priefectus urbis,) Auxiliaris, who sought to make himself mediator, 
addressed to ‘worthy of natice : homines, 


norum quadam teneritudine plus trabuntur, in quam si se Sanctitas tua 
demittat, plurimum tu nihil perditarus acquiris, 
+ Cod. Afr, e, 28. 
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the like nature ; but at the same time they declared that, even 
according to these laws, the affairs of other ecclesiastics besides 
bishops must be settled only within their own provinces. “Now 9 
although these laws were "observed in Ital „yet they should 
not be compelled to submit to such intol ie encroachments. 
Yet they hoped that under his ecclesiastical rule they would 
not have to suffer from such arrogance.* Amid the doctrinal 
disputes of the fifth and sixth centuries, the Pelagian contro- 
versy and that concerning the edict de tribus capitulis, we see 
often the Africans maintaining their doctrinal principles even 
when in contradiction with the Roman ; and we see, in 

the Roman bishop Zosimus finally yielding to the decisions of 
the Africans. 

We must accordingly hold fast to this as the result of the 
church development of this period,—that the idea of an ex- 
ternal church theocracy under one sovereign head was already 
present in the minds of the Roman bishops; and although a 
spirit of ecclesiastical independence, which flowed from the 
earliest Christian antiquity, still presented many obstacles to the 
realization of this idea, and the Eastern church ever remained 
disinclined to acknowledge it, yet important germs of such a 
realization were already existing in the Western churches, 
which, under favourable circumstances, in later times, would 
doubtless be taken advantage of. 

‘To represent the outward unity of the church, another im- 
portant institution came in during this period, which, it is true, 
originated also in that general, fordamental idea of the external 
visible church ; yet, if the Christian doctrine had not first 
evolved itself into preci sey this form of a universal monarchy, 
could not so easily have shaped itself in the way it did ;—we 
mean the general assemblies of the church, concilia universalia, 
ovvößor oicovpevieae (by olkovpém was understood, originally, 
the Roman empire). Men being accustomed already to 
the provincial synods as the highest legislative and 1 juckeial 
tribunals for the churches of several provinces, it was 
natural, when disputes arose which occupied the largest portion 
‘of the Christendom of the Roman empire, that the thought 
should occur of forming, after some analogous manner, a like 
tribunal for the Christendom of the whole Roman empire ; and 


* Non sumus jam istam typhum passuri. 
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this was soon transferred, generally, to the entire church uni- 
versal. ‘The provincial synods then being customarily regarded 

* ges organs of the Holy Spirit for the guidance of the churches 
of a certain district, so now this was applied to the relation of 
universal councils to the whole church. These universal coun- 
cils had a twofold aim, to decide disputes concerning doctrines, 
and to determine the constitution, the forms of worship, and 
the discipline of the church ; to which latter the canons of these 
assemblies had reference. 

It was not possible, at these councils, to arrive at a calm 
understanding of disputed points of doctrine. Each party was 
fettered to its system already made out, and judged everything 
by it without entering at all into the examination of the 
notions entertained by others. It was a strife of party passions ; 
and the result of the proceedings was already predetermined 
by the relation of the contending parties to the dominant power. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who expressed the result of a large and 
various experience, gives the following remarkable account 
of the mode of proceeding at such assemblies :*—‘ I am so 
constituted,” he writes, “that, to speak the truth, I dread 
every assembly of Bishops; for I have never yet seen a good 
end of any one,—never been at a synod which did more for the 
suppression than it did for the increase of evils; for an inde- 
scribable thirst for contention and for rule prevails in them, 
and a man will be far more likely to draw upon himself the 
reproach of wishing to set himself up as a judge of other men’s 
wickedness, than he will be to succeed in any attempts of his 
to remove it.” 

Yet, despite of the many impure human motives which 
intruded themselves into these councils, men regarded them 
as the organs by which the Holy Ghost guided the progressive 
movement of the church,—as the voice by which the Holy 
Ghost determined what had before been doubtful, and to which 
every man was bound, therefore, to submit his own fallible, 
subjective judgment. The theory of Augustin on this subject 
was, that “the decision of controverted questions does not 
proceed in the first instance and directly from the transactions 
of these councils ; but that these transactions, rather, are pre- 
pared by the theological investigations which have preceded 
them. ‘The decisions of councils simply give the expression of 

* Ep. ad Procop, 55. 
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lic authority to the result at which the church, in itsdeve- 
it thus far, has arrived. Henee it may happen that a 
controverted matter, at a particular time, cannot as yet be 
decided, even by a general council; because the previous in- 
have not as yet sufficiently prepared the way for 
a definitive, a settled result.” "Acoording to this theory, general 
councils should express and settle firmly the universal Christian 
consciousness, up to that point of its development which, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, who is the actuating principle 
of the whole life of the chureh, it has reached at a certain 
period of time. The universal Christian consciousness is thus 
Terely fixed in a determinate expression, the sum and con- 
tents of Christian truth more clearly and distinctly evolved in 
opposition to the latest errors. Henee an enlightened church- 
teacher may, at a particular period, be in error on some ane 
important point, without therefore falling ito heresy ; since, 
in respect to this one point, there may as yet have been no 
decision of the Christian consciousness. But when, by 
continual investigation, the evolution of the universal Christian 
consciousness has reached this point, and expressed itself on 
Fehde uestion through the voice of a general council, 
requires it of the individual, that he should 
Subait his own subjective e judgment to that general decision 
by the Holy Ghost. It is only the pride of self-will 
that revolts against lawful authority; it > it is, in truth, 2 principle 
grounded in nature, that the part should subordinate itself 
the whole. According to the theory of howerer, 
the earlier councils night be corrected and improved by 
Iater ones; since each council gives only that decision which 
answers to the stage of development which the church has 
arrived at in each several period. Yet it may be a question 
whether Augustin really supposed that a council could express 
positive errors; or whether his opinion was simply like that 
soon afterwards expressed by Vincentius of Sirinum, in his 
Commonitorium, a work written somewhere about the year 
434 ; namely, that a later council should correct the decisions 
of the earlier, only eo far as to define what the other had left 
undetermined, just as the more advanced development of the 
church might require in its opposition to new forms of error.* 
* Angustin. de baptismo contra Donatistas, 1. TI. c. 3. Ipsa plenaria 
concilia sepe priora posterioribus emendari, cum aliquo experimento 
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‘Thus the freedom of the spiritual evolution of Christianity 
among mankind was to find an impassable barrier in the de- 
cisive authority of general councils.* We see here, fully de- 
veloped already, the germs of that system of restriction which 
grew out of the habit of confounding together the visible and 
the invisible church, and which reigned ie, until by the 
work of God in the Reformation, was that free life 
of the spirit which has its ground in the essence of the gospel, 
and uniformly accompanies it where it is preached in its 


purity. 

The essence of Christianity struggles against the demand of 
a blind submission to human authority ; it requires no other 
obedience than that which answers to the true nature and 
dignity of man’s spirit ; and it stands in no sort of contradiction 
with true freedom, but rather is the only thing that can pro- 
duce it. All that it requires is, that man's spirit, having 
become conscious of its true wants, should submit to the teach- 
ings of God’s eternal spirit, who alone cam communicate that 
which will satisfy all its longings. The spirit speaks, through 
the divine wend to ach ind , in the inner recesses of his 
heart, according to the measure of his recipiency ; and it is 
only what each one knows from this source and through this 
revelation, in the inner recesses of his heart, that he can vitally 
believe, and from his inmost consciousness acknowledge to be 


But the condition here presupposed, without which the fulfil- 
ment of that promise could not be realized, was in fact 
precisely the thing so often wanting in these assemblies. Al- 


aperitur quod clausum erat et quod Iatebat, sine ullo 

hho sacrilege superbis, sine ulla inflata cervice sine ul 
contentione livide invidiz, cum sancta humilitate, cum catholica, 
cam caritate Christiana. But where did ever such a spirit il in a 


conneil? “Compare with this the above-cited words of Gregory of 
fazianz. 

* Thus the excellent bishop Facundus of Hermiane—a man who shows 
great freedom within certain limits—says, about the middle of the sixth 
century (defens. trium capitulorum, 1. V.c. 5): Neque enim est alia 
coneilioram faciendoram utilitas, quam’ ut quod intellecta non capimus, 


x anctoritate credamus. 
+ In the VIIL vol. of bis work, Defens. triam eapitnlorum, c. 7. 
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most anything else might, in many cases, be affirmed of them, 
than that they were assembled in the name of Christ. What 
warrant had men to believe that they who had not brought 
with them the temper which was required in order to hear the 
voice of the Divine Spirit, ought to be considered as its 

for the rest of the church? In things spiritual and divine, it 
cannot hold good that the individual must subordinate himself 
to the whole; for the individual spirit may, in truth, by its 
freedom, and by the purity of its will, outrun, in its own course 
of development, the whole multitude chained to that spirit of 
the age which is not the spirit of truth. The individual may 
have fought his way to lom, where the multitude are in 
bondage. Errors are often propagated without design, when 
they have made good their dominion over the consciousness of 
men. Individuals who surrender themselves to the spirit of 
truth, which speaks not-barely to the masses, but also to each 
individual according to the recipient temper of his mind, attain 
by clear consciousness to the separation of the true from the 
false; and how could they possibly be under any obligation 
to subject themselves to the dominant spirit of untruth? But 
even in case the spirit of truth had been spoken by a general 
council, still this expression could be binding only on him 
who, by the same spirit of truth, had recognized the same as 
true from the divine word. Thus there was substituted here 
a ringing to human authority and consequent servility of 
spirit, in place of that true humility which gives all the honour 
to God, the Spirit of absolute truth alone; and which, there- 
fore, in freeing men from bondage to human opinions, makes 
them free indeed. 

As the decisions of general councils had respect not only to 
matters of doctrine, but also to matters connected with the 
outward life of the church, to the church constitution, and to 
church usages, another evil ensued; namely, that by means 
of them the forms of training, which by their own nature are 
multiform and variable, were subjected to an unchangeable law 
of dead uniformity. 

Again, since the general councils constituted a legislative 
tribunal for the entire church, the material was now at hand 
for a universal ecclesiastical legislation. The Roman abbot, 
Dionysius Exiguus, presented to the Western church, in the 
early times of the sixth century, a book of ecclesiastical laws ; 
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consisting of a collection which he had made from the written 
decisions (decretales) of the Roman bishops—in answer to 
ecclesiastical questions addressed to them—from the time of 
Sirieius, or from the year 385 and onward, and from decrees 
(canones) of the general, and of the more important provincial 
councils. This work soon obtained paramount authority ; and 
it had an important influence in shaping out the papal monarchy 
in the Western church, that he had assigned so prominent a 
place to the papal decrees. 


II. Tae DıscırLıne or THE Cuurcn. 


‘The principle was transmitted from the preceding to the 
present times, that those who had by gross trans; ions 
violated their baptismal vows, should be excluded from the 
fellowship of the church and from participating in the com- 
munion; and not till they had given satisfactory proofs of 
repentance were they to receive absolution from the bishop, 
and to be admitted again to church fellowship. During the 
Novatian controversies of the preceding period, men had 
agreed on certain common principles respecting the nature of 
penitence. It was agreed that to no one, of whatever offence 
he might have been guilty, provided that by his conduct thus 
far he had shown the marks of sincere repentance, should be 
refused the communion in the hour of death.* Gradually the 
penitents came to be distributed into different classes, after the 
same manner as the catechumens, according to their different 

of fitness for being restored back to the fellowship of 
the church, The first class was formed of those who were not 
yet allowed to enter the church.t They were bound to stand 
without the doors of the church, and to implore with weeping 
the intercession of the members of the community as they 
entered ; at the same time prostrating themselves to the earth, 
hence they were called xpockAatdyrec. Next followed those 
who were permitted to listen with all the unbaptized in the 
outer area of the church (the vdp8nt, the ferula) to the sermon 
and to the reading of the scriptures. Then followed those in 


* See Concil. Nic, canon 13. If such a person subsequently recovered, 
he was to be placed back once more in the fourth class of penitentes. 

+ 'Arugyapisu Tis lexdneias they are called, in Gregory Nyssen. 
epistola canonica ad Letojum. 
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whose behalf a special prayer of the chureh was offered ; on 
which occasion they fell on their knees, and henee were called 
trommrdvrec, saber i. Finally, those who were allowed to 
be present at prayers transactions of the church, 
bat yet could not themselves bring a gift to the altar, or par- 
ticipate in the eommanion (Xupl: rponfapäs xoeruvotyres rür 

Evy. 

Entering under obligations to do penance for particular sins 
within a determinate time, was a practice which had no ex- 
istence in this period. The only cases which could occur were, 
either that the bishop excluded from church fellowship those 
whose transgressions had become sufficiently notorious, and 
granted to them the privilege of readmission only on condition 
of subjecting themselves to a church penance fixed upon by 
himself in some proportion to their crime; or else that 
voluntarily made confession of their sins to the bishop, which 
act was considered in itself a token of repentance, and therefore 
had some influence in mitigating the penance of the church.+ 

Still, in carrying out the principles which had been estab- 
lished on the subject of admission to the communion and of 
penance, the church, since it no longer constituted, as in the 
preceding period, a body subsisting by itself and independent 
of all others, found many difficulties which could not exist in 
the foregoing period, at least in the same degree.t Cases oc 
curred in which the bishop, by rigidly carrying out these 
principles, must necessarily fear that a schism would be pro- 
duced in the church. The Donatists, of whom we shall presently 
speak, maintained that, in such cases, in order to keep the 


= Basil. ep. canonica, III. Ambros, de penitentia, L IL c. 10. 

+ It is uncertain what is meant in the seventeenth canon of the 

council of Ancyra by sis ceds Xumafonineus suziefar— whether it denotes 
those among the first catechumens without the doors of the 
church, where they were ex] to all weathers, or whether it stands 
for those in the class vexed by evil spirits, in the same place with 
Energumens. The first is the more probable. 
Chrysostom says af those who came to the communion as impenitent 
ere: Tabs piv Birous duly adeal wären desigkousr, cabs Bi Aynirrue 
Suir eo Nö mararınamn ch ch deofica cis Inder Baring Dorn 
See the Homily on the feast of Epiphany, Savil. T. V. fol. 528. The 
same holds the deacons accountable if they should admit to the commu- 
nion a person whom they knew to be guilty of any sin which was 
punishable with exclusion from the fellowship of the church, Hom. 
82, Matth. near the end. 
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church pure, no regard should be paid to consequences ; 
although even their own bishops, it was alleged, could not 
always proceed in exaet accordance with this principle. Others, 
on the contrary—as, for instance, Augustin—maintained that 
men should be content simply to rebuke many of the evils 
which were widely spread. Much, they said, must be reserved 
to the judgment of God. At the same time it was necessary 
to proceed with wisdom and patience, so as to avoid a worse 
evil, and not to root up the good fruit with the tares. The 
second difficulty was, to earry out these principles in their 
application to the great men of this world, who, even in the 
ehurch, could not be forgetful of their worldly rank. It was 
everywhere an acknowledged principle that here, before the 
tribunal of God’s word, no respect to persons ought to be ad- 
mitted. Chrysostom, in requiring the deacons to debar the 
unworthy from participating in the Lord’s supper, says: 
“Though the commander of an army or the governor of a 
province, though one decked with the imperial crown, should 
approach, yet, if he is unworthy, refuse him.”+ But there 
must also have been men, like tom, who spoke thus 
and acted aecordingly ; who did not fear to sacrifice everything 
temporal, in rigidly carrying out what they owned to be their 
duty as shepherds of the flock. In the western church the 
example of an Ambrose of Milan, who declared to several 
emperors, that if they proceeded to execute a purpose which 
appeared to him in violation of the duty of a Christian emperor, 
he could not admit them to the communion, showed how much 
could be effected in these times of despotism by the firmness of 
a bishop deeply penetrated with a sense of the elevation and 
responsibleness of his calling. The emperor Theodosius I., 
incensed at a seditious tumult which broke out in the year 390 
at Thessalonica, abandoned thousands, the innocent with the 
guilty, to the blind fury of his soldiers. When the emperor 
came afterwards to Milan, Ambrose, who had taken advantage 
of a sickness to retire into the country, at first avoided an 
interview with him, supposing that passion left in his soul no 
room as yet for the lessons of religion. He thought that a 
letter which the emperor might find time to peruse silently by 
himself, might make a more salutary impression on him. He 
* See Augustin, c, Parmenian, 1. III. c. 13, et segq. 
+ Hom. 82, Matth. near the end. 9 et eas: 
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placed before him the example of the penitent King David, 
and wrote: “Sin can be removed only by tears and repentance. 
No angel or archangel can forgive sin; and the Lord himself, 
who only was able to say to us, J am with you, when we sin, 
forgives the sins of those only who come to him with repentance. 
Add not to the sin already committed’ still another—that of 
presuming to partake of the holy supper unworthily, which 
‘has redounded to the ruin of many. I have no occasion to be 
obstinate with you; but I have cause to fear for you. I dare 
not distribute the holy elements, if you mean to be present and 
receive them. Shall I venture to do that which I should not 
presume to do if the blood of one innocent individual had been 
shed, where the blood of so many innocent persons has been 
shed?”* These words of Ambrose made such an impression 
on the heart of Theodosius, that, penetrated with the deepest 
anguish, he subjected himself to the public penance of the 
church, having first laid aside his imperial robes; and as Am- 
brose says, not a day of his life passed afterwards in which he 
did not remember with pain that cruel transaction.t Ambrose, 
it is said, did not give him absolution until, to prevent the like 
effect of his irascible disposition for the future, he had renewed 
the law of the emperor Gratian, which forbade any sentence 
of death pronounced by the emperor to be executed short of an 
interval of thirty days ; so that the sentence might be recalled, 
if, after the subsiding of passion, he found occasion to 
repent of it. The excellent bishop Facundus of Hermiane 
observed subsequently to the emperor Justinian, who was 
distracting the church by his despotic conduct : “ Would God 





® Paulinus in his life of Ambrose, Theodoretus and Rufinus speak, 
it is true, of a personal interview of Ambrose with the emperor, wl 
he met at the threshold of the church. In this case we must suppose 
that the emperor, notwithstanding the written representations in this 
letter, still ventured to come to the communion; which is not probable. 
‘And as those writers make no mention at all of Ambrose’s letter, but make 
‘Ambrose say orally to the emperor nearly the same things which are 
‘written in this letter, it is quite probable, that what was contained in the 
letter came to be to an oral interview which never took place. 
How is it conceivable, that the emperor, as Paulinus states, should have 
auiduoed in is defence on this oecasion, that very example of king David 
which Ambrose, in the letter, had already used against him I 

+ Ambrose, in his funeral discourse over this emperor: Stravit omne, 
quo utebatur, insigne regium, deflevit in ecclesia publice peceatum suum, 
neque ullus posten dies fuit, quo non illum doleret errorem. 
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but raise up another Ambrose, there would be no want of 
another Theodosius.”* 

‘When powerful individuals bade defiance to all the tribunals 
of the church, one means still remained in the hands of the 
bishops, that of solemnly excluding them from the church by 
the anathema, and making this, together with the crimes com- 
mitted by such individual, known to all their colleagues in a 
circular letter. These means were employed by Synesius against 
Andronicus, the worthless governor of Pentapolis, who had 
oppressed the poor in the most cruel manner; and the means 
were attended with a happy result, 

In the large cities, especially within the Greek church, a 
special presbyter was appointed, for the purpose of attending to 
the duty of confession, and of determining for the penitents 
their due proportion of church penance. But when the 
patriarch Nectarius of Constantinople was led, by the scandal 
created by the crime of an ecclesiastic thus made publicly 
known, to rescind this office (about the year 390), the conse- 
quence of this was, that the whole system of confession and 
penance, as it had till now existed in the Greek church, came 
to an end; and it was left free to each individual, accord- 
ing to his conscience, to partake in the communion.f Still 
bishops—even the Greek church, as examples of the next suc- 
eeeding times teach us—ever reserved to themselves the right 
of refusing the communion to vicious men. That abolition, 
however, of the ancient system of church penance had, if we 
may believe the church historian Sozomene, an injurious in- 
fluence on the general state of morals. 


III. Hisrory or Tae Scutsms or THE Cxurce. 


As in the preceding period, so also in this, we have con- 
cluded to separate the history of church schisms from that of 
the disputes concerning doctrine ; the former standing closely 
connected with the history of the development of the idea of 


® Quia si nune Deus aliquem Ambrosium suscitaret, etiam Theodosius 
non deesset. Pro defens. trium capitulorum, 1. XII. c. 5. 

+ Socrates, v. 19, Sozom. VII. 16. Comp. Morin. de Penitentia, 1. VI. 
22. The homilies of Chrysostom, which still presuppose the ancient 
‘usage, were preached by him at Antioch, 
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the church, and the history of the church constitution, and 
hence finding here its most natural place. 


1. The Donatist Schism. 


The most important and influential church division which 
we have to mention in this period is the Donatist, which had 
its seat in North Africa, This schism may be compared, in 
many respeets, with that of Novatian in the preceding period. 
In this, too, we see the conflict, for example, of Separatism 
with Catholicism ; and it is therefore important, in so far as it 
tended to settle and establish the notion of the visible, outward 
unity of the church, and of the objective element in the things 
of religion and of the church. That which distinguishes the 
present case is, the reaction, proceeding out of the essence of 
the Christian church, and called forth, in this instance, by a 
peculiar occasion, against the confounding of the ecclesiastical 
and political elements; on which oceasion, for the first time, 
the ideas which Christianity, as opposed to the papal religion 
of the state, had first made men distinctly conscious of, became 
an object of contention within the Christian church itself,— 
the ideas concerning universal, inalienable human rights ; 
concerning liberty of conscience; concerning the rights of 
free religious conviction. The more immediate and local 
occasion of these disputes lay in a certain spirit of fanaticism, 
which, ever since the spread of Montanism, had prevailed in 
North Africa, and also in various circumstances superinduced 
by the Dioclesian persecution. 

We observed already, in our account of the persecution 
under Dioclesian, that as there were many at that time who 
had been induced, by force or by fear, to deliver up the sacred 
writings in their possession (the traditores), so, too, there were 
many accused of this, against whom the accusation could by 
no means be proved. , Such a charge might easily be con- 
verted into a weapon for the gratification of personal malice : 
the propensity to mistake inferences for facts rendered it no 
difficult matter to prove the accusations. When, for example, 
an individual who had been arrested by the pagan magistrates, 
found means, through some favourable circumstances or other, 
to deliver himself without denying ; yet men were prone to 
draw the conclusion that if he had remained true to the faith, 
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he would assuredly, like other wel confessors, have suffered 
martyrdom,—he ve escaped only by denying. Again, 
as we have also remarked already in the history Of that per, 
secution, the same principles were not held by all with regard 
to the proper mode of conduct on these occasions. Two 
parties stood opposed to each other ; a prudent and a fanatical 
one. At the head of the prudent party was the bishop Men- 
surius of Carthage; and as it was common, especially in the 
‘Western church, for the archdeacons to be the confidants of 
the bishops, and to take pains that the regulations ordained by 
them should be carried into effect, and that the discipline or 
the church should be maintained; so it happened that his 
archdeacon, Cxeilianus, stood in this relation to Mensurius. 
The two to have been united in a mutual understanding 
to oppose superstition and fanaticism. 

‘There were many who, with broken credit, having become 
weary of life, and anxious to get rid of it, hoped in martyrdom 
to find a death honourable among the Christians and meri- 
torious in the sight of God; or who, persecuted by the con- 
sciousness of guilt, hoped in this way to free themselves at 
once from all their sins; or who were eager to be thrown into - 
prison as confessors, that they might there be loaded with 
honour, kind treatment, and presents of all kinds by their 
fellow-Christians. Mensurius could not endure that such 
persons should be confirmed in their knavery or their delusion, 
and that other Christians should be deceived and abused Py 
them. He was desirous also of preventing the scandal whi 
would thus be given to the pagans. He therefore endeavoured 
to put a stop to the expressions of honour and respect which 
were paid to such men in their prisons, as well as to the 
reverence shown them as martyrs after their death. In general, 
this prudent man was unwilling to allow that fanatics who, 
without being accused or called for, surrendered themselves to 
the pagan authorities, and, though unasked, yet publicly 
declared they had Bibles in their houses, but that they would 
not deliver them up—that such enthusiasts should be reverenced 
as martyrs, Since the Christians, moreover, without reflection 
or prudence, thronged in crowds to their dungeons, and un- 
easiness and alarm might in this way be easily excited among 
the pagans, he directed his archdeacon to take precautions 
against such results, As Mensurius disapproved of everything 

s2 
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like fanatical imprudence, so he considered it his duty to do 
everything for the preservation of his own life, and for the 
external quiet of his community, which could be done without 
directly or indirectly denying the faith. When he heard that 
a church at Carthage was to be searched by the pagans, he 
caused all the manuscripts of the Bible to be removed from it 
to a place of safety, and writings of heretics to be substituted 
in their stead, which the inquisitors were satisfied to find there, 
and asked no further questions.* Mensurius, as a natural con- 

ence, made all with whose superstition and fanaticism, or 
with whose selfish interests, his own prudence and firmness 
came in conflict, his fiercest enemies ; and these persons took 
pains to propagate the most infamous stories of his conduct. 
‘Whether in this matter he and Cecilianus were wholly in- 
nocent, or whether, misled by a well-meant but over-earnest 
zeal against fanaticism, they allowed themselves to be drawn 
into various acts of violence which might furnish grounds for 
just crimination, cannot, for the want of impartial sources of 
information, be certainly known. Suffice it to say, that the 
antagonists of Mensurius accused him of concealing the truth, 
and of asserting that none but writings of heretics were sur- 
rendered to the pagans, for the purpose of clearing himself from 
the charge of giving up the sacred scriptures. And even if the 
pretence were well-grounded, yet, declared they, it was not 
allowable for a Christian to use such deception. Again, they 
accused him of having caused the most harsh and violent 
measures to be adopted by Czecilian for the purpose of hindering 
the Christians generally from testifying their love and their 
sympathy for the imprisoned confessors. 

* Vid. Augustin. breviculus collationis cum Donatistis diei III. c. 13, 
N. 25, and the monumenta vetera ad Donatistarum historiam pertinentia 
in Optat. Milevitan. de schismate Donatistarum, p. 174. 

+ See the representation of this matter by a Donatist, in the collection 
of Du Pin, above referred to, f. 155 et 156, ‘The fanatical, rverting 
hatred of the Donatists, the language of unbridled passion, which is not 
to be mistaken even in this representation itself, inspire the reader with 
but little hope of finding here any historical truth. Thus among other 
things it is said: Et cedebantur a Ceciliano passim, qui ad alendos mar- 
tyres veniebant, sitientibus intus in vinculis confessoribus, pocula frange- 
bantar ante carceris limina, cibi passim Iacerandi canibus spargebantur, 
jacebant ante carceris fores martyrum patres matresque sanctissimm, et 
ab extremo conspectu liberoram excussi, graves nocte dieque vigilias ad 
ostium carceris exercebant, Erat fletus horribilis, et acerba omnium, 
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The fanatical party was patronized by the then primate of 
Numidia, Secundus, bishop of Tigisis. In a letter to Men- 
surius, he disapproved the manner in which that bishop had 
censured the fanatical confessors ; and declared that all those 
who had suffered martyrdom rather than deliver up their 
Bibles, deserved to be honoured as martyrs. Following the 
Prevailing style of allegorical exposition peculiar to that age 
and country, he appealed to the example of Rahab, wl 
refused to surrender up the two spies; for these were a symbol 
of the Old and New Testaments. ‘“ When the soldiers of the 
police,” as he reported, “came also to him and demanded 
copies of the Bible, he said to them—I am a Christian and a 
bishop; I am no traditor. And when they asked only for a 
few useless pieces as a show (such as writings of heretics), he 
refused to give them even these ;—imitating the example of 
the Maccabee Eleazar, who would not consent even to appear 
as if he partook of the swine’s flesh, lest he might set an 
example of apostacy to others.”* 

It is certain that the opinion was still prevailing with many 
in the North-African church, which had maintained its ground 
from the time of Cyprian,t that the validity of all sacerdotat 
acts depended on the subjective character of the persons who 
performed them, and that therefore they were valid only in 
case they were performed by members of the true Catholic 
church ;—that consequently a sacerdotal act executed by ar 
excommunicated person was wholly without force. When, 
therefore, in the year 305, the Numidian provincial bishops, 
under the presidency of the above-named Secundus, assembled 
at Cirta in Numidia, for the purpose of ordaining a new 
bishop for this city, the president opened the meeting by de- 
claring that they ought first to exumine themselves, and make 
sure that there was no traditor among them, since a person of 
this description, excluded by the fact itself from the commu- 
nion of the church, was unfit for the performance of any sacra- 
mental act. Several among the existing bishops were accused 


qui aderant, lamentatio, prohibere pios martyram complexus et divelli a 
Pietatis offclo Christanos, Omeiliano sevientetyranno et eradeli car- 
nifice. 

= Augustin. breviculus collat. com Donatistis. d. III. ¢. 13, 8. 25. 
Monumenta in Du Pin, 1. 0. f, 174. 

+ See above, the disputes concerning baptism by heretics, vol. I. 8. 2 
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by rumour ; several could excuse themselves on the ground of 
having given up other writings (e. g. on medicine) instead of the 
Bible; one, who plainly had no such excuse to offer, but, though 
he had surrendered a copy of the Bible, yet remained stedfast 

in the confession of the faith, said to the bishop Secundus: 
“ You know how long Florus (the police-officer) persecuted 
me, to induce me to scatter incense, and God delivered me 
from his hands, my brother; but since God has forgiven me, 
do do you also leave me to the judgment of God?” Hereupon 
Secundus, in a way characteristic of his fanatic, spiritual 
pride, exclaimed : “What are we to do, then, with the mar- 
tyre? Because they did not give up their Bibles, was the 
very reason for which they have been crowned.” The accused 
said: “ Leave me till I appear before the judgment-seat of 
God; there I will render my account.” A” certain bishop, 
Purpurius, of irascible témperament—against whom a far 
weightier charge was pending, which doubtless required to be 
more carefully looked into—instead of speaking in his own 
defence, cast suspicion on Secundus himself: “How could it 
be believed that when he had been seized, and had declared 
that he possessed copies of the Bible, and yet did not deliver 
them up, the officers of police would quietly receive such a 
declaration, and allow him to go free, while so many others 
who had declined to surrender their Bibles, were compelled to 
suffer severe tortures and death?” Since, however, the con- 
duct of the Pagan authorities varied so much according to 
their different tempers, and since so many particular circum- 
stances might procure for one a better lot than fell to the 
others, this conclusion, which was intended to bring suspicion 
on Secundus,. was at least a very unsafe one. Another 
Secundus among the assembled bishops, nephew of the one 
first mentioned, begged the latter to consider what danger 
threatened the peace of the church if men should be disposed 
to push the matter further. All the accused would in the end 
unite against him; and, consequently, a schism was inevitable. 
Therefore it was finally resolved, for the preservation of the 
quiet of the church, to leave all that was past to the judgment. 

of God. - 

* See the transactions of this assembly in Augustin. contra Cresconium, 


1. III. c. 17, 8. 30, and the monumenta in Du Pin, f. 175. The Dona- 
tists declared, it is true, at the religious conference in Carthage, a.p. 411, 
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We have brought these characteristio traits out of 
the times that pı the Donatist schism, because it is in 
the excitement of temper which here betrays itself, and in the 
hostile relations betwixt the prudent party of Mensurius of 
Carthage, and the opposite fanatical party of the Numidian 
Bishops, we must look for the original causes of this schism. 

The bishop Mensurius died soon after the Dioclesian per- 
secution was ended, in the year 311, by the edict of Galerius. 
‘Having been called on some special’ business to appear before 
the emperor Maxentius at Rome, he died on the way when he 
was returning home. It was frequently the case, on the 
demise of a bishop, that his archdeacon was chosen to fill the 
vacancy; because, having possessed the confidence and been 
often vested with the full powers of the bishop, he had al 
acquired the greatest influence in the church. But inasmat 
as the archdencen was inferior in rank to the presbyters, this 
practice would easily become an occasion of jealousies and 


that these documents were interpolated (vid. Augustin. brevicul. collat. d. 
TIL c. 17, and 1. c, Da Pin, fol. 321); but their assertions can be regarded no 
‘otherwise than as very suspicious, as they were inclined to deny every- 
thing that conflicted with the interests of their party; and the reasons 
alleged by them against the genuineness of these writings have no deci- 
sive weight whatever. One reason was, the definite statement of the date 
and of the consuls, which common ice in civil transactions was con- 
trary to,the ecclesiastical custom. Without doubt this was censured, too, 


‘ent affiir—it related there to a determination of doctrines, which could 
not be so bound to a particular time; but here, on the other hand, it 
related to a judicial investigation, and an external act of the church, 
where dates were of more importance. At all events, enough hes not 
been left us of the older synodal transactions to render it Possible to 
decide whether this was really so unprecedented. The other party 
could, however, addace an example to the contrary. To the Donatists, 
who pushed their opporition to the confounding of ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical matters to the extreme of fanaticism, such a determinate i 
itself a hateful thing, because it looked like such confusion. It is worthy 
of remark, that they even required an example of such an ecclesiastical 
determination of date from the Holy Scriptures—a proof of the very 
narrow character of their criticism. The second reason was, that at the 
time of the perseention no such assembly could have been held. This 
reason, Marcellinns, the president of the religious conference, who re- 
feted the first os amounting to nothing, declared to be more weighty. 

the bishops of the other party could easily cite examples out of the 
history of the persecutions, by which the possibility of such an assembly, 
even under these circumstances, might be proved. 
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divisions, Crecilian had particularly against him that party 
in the Carthaginian community and in the Numidian church 
who disputed the principles of Mensurius. At the head of 
his enemies in Carthage stood a bigoted widow by the name 
of Lucilla, a person of wealth, and, by means pf her wealth, 
of power. This individual attached great importance to cer- 
tain fragments of human bones which she had obtained from 
some quarter or other, and which she gave out to be relics. 
These pretended relics she was in the habit of kissing every 
mornit reviot to partaking, as was customary in this 
country * of the consecrated bread.f She usually took them 
along with her also to the early morning service, and here too 
kissed her relics previously to partaking of the communion. 
‘The archdeacon, whose duty it was to look after the order of 
the church, reprimanded her for this superstitious custom, 
and threatened her, in case she did not desist from it, with 
ecclesiastical censures. It was undoubtedly necessary that 
some check should be given to the spreading superstition with 
regard to relics, and perhaps Ceilian found it particularly 
offensive that she seemed to attribute a higher sanctifying 
power to her relics than to the sacrament of the supper.f 
Many indications go to show that the Numidian bishops anti- 
cipated the choice of Cecilian, and immediately after Men- 
surius’ death endeavoured to secure for themselves a party in 
the community, and to oppose this party to Cecilian. Dona- 
tus, bishop of Case Nigre in Numidia, is said to have been 
busy even at this early stage.$ Secundus of Tigisis, primate 


* See vol. I. sect. 2, respecting the daily communion in the church of 
North Africa, 

+ See Optatus Milevit. de schismate Donatistar. 1. I. c. 16. In this 
Place it in mid: ante spiritalem cibum et potum; which cannot refer to 
the domestic communion alone, for in this the second had no place. Pro- 
bably Lucilla observed the same custom in the church communion which 
she had been in the practice of at home, and thus her superstitious observ- 
ances became known to Cecilian, The opinion of Aubespin (Albaspi- 
‘neus), that she had been led by the custom of the mutual kiss of brotherly 
Jove preceding the communion, to transfer this form to her relics, for the 

rpose of maintaining thereby the communion with her patron saint, ie 
not sufficiently well-grounded, since the practice of kissing relics, espe- 

. cially ‚rich females, existed elsewhere also, an 
plats: cum, praponere ci salutari os, ete. pra- 
poneret may be refer also simply to time. 8 
§ By the investigations of the tribunal which sat subsequently at 
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of Numidia, the zealous antagonist of the Cxeilian party, sent 
certain ecclesiastics to Carthage, who held separate assemblies 
in the house of Lucilla, and placed a provisionary superin- 
tendent, under the customary title of visitor, (mepodeuric,) 
over the entire affairs of the church.* The more resistance 
the party of Cecilian had to fear against his choice, the more 
urgent reason had they for hastening the whole thing toa 
conclusion. But, without doubt, it was difficult here to hit 
upon the right course for preserving unanimity and quiet; 
for if they waited until the arrival of the Numidian provincial 
bishops, who were in the practice of assisting at the ordination 
of the bishop of Carthage, it was to be foreseen that these 
would op) the election, Should the ordination be com- 
pleted before their arrival, new cause would be given them for 
dissatisfaction and complaint; but still they could not pro- 
nounce the episcopal consecration, after it had once been 
solemnized, null and void; since, although the Numidian 
provincial bishops might often be invited to assist on these 
occasions, yet nothing had been expressly settled on this 
point in the ecclesiastical laws.t The election and ordina- 


Rome, under the Roman bishop Melchiades, it is said to have been 
Donatum "Oasis Nigris a dincone, eg schisma 
Carthagine. Augustin. breviculus, 1. c. in, f, 319. 

otha says Augustin, Sermo 46,2, 99, T. v. ed, Benedict. Paris, f. 
146, D. The assertion of Augustin, a violent opponent of the Donatists, 
is testimony, indeed, which cannot be wholly relied on. Yet the thing 
is in itself not improbable; and all these preceding circumstances place 
the origin of the ist schism in a clearer light. 

+ The opponents of the Donatist party, at the religious conference in 
Carthage, affirmed that it was ys by no means. common enstom for the 
Bishop of Carthage to be ordained by a Numidian Metropolitan bishop, 
cum alin habeat ecclesi Catholic consuetudo, ut non Namidie, sed 
propinquiores episcopi ecclesi@ Carthaginis ordinent, sicut 
nec Romane ecclesiw ordinat aliquis episcopus metropolitanus; sed de 
proximo Ostiensis episcopus. Augustin, brevicalus d. III. in Du Pin 
monumenta, f. 321. According to Optatus, I. 18, there were two indi- 
viduals, Botrus and Celestius, probably presbyters in the injan 
church, who hastened the ‘election in the Pope that the choice might fall 
on one of themselves, The fact that so many reasons were hunted up 
from one me quarter and another to invalidate that objection of the ‘Donetist 
pany, renders it probable, that the ordination of the bishop of Carthage 
‘was, according to the more common practice, solemnized in the presence 
and with the co-operation of the Numidian bishops. Optatus, however, 
introduces that remark of his only as a report (dieitur). Perhaps the 
truth at bottom was simply this, that those two presbyters aspired afler 
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tion were therefore hastened to a completion, and the latter 
office was performed by a neighbouring bishop, Felix of 
Aptungis.*  Aguinst the new bishop, the powerful Lucilla, 
with her party, now took her stand; and to this party be- 
longed the elders of the Carthaginian church.f 

‘The primate of Numidia came afterwards, with his bishops, 
to Carthage, either without being sent for, or, as the other 
party alleged, at the invitation of Lucilla and those connected. 
with her. They met from the latter with a ay, friendly 
reception ; and they manifested, from the first, hostile feelings 
towards Ceecilian, whom they refused to acknowledge as a 
bisho P- Cecilian now ¢ challenged his advenari a to produce 

ir chai ii any against ut by 
accusing an 8 tralltor the bebop who ‘hed onisiney hin’, 
and, in conformity with that old principle of the North- 
‘African chureh, they refused to recognize as valid an ordina- 
tion which had ‘been, performed by a traditor. Cecilian went 
still farther: he offered to resign his office, and return to his 
former post as a deacon, so that he could be ordained anew by 
the Numidian bishops.t But the latter were too far com- 


the episcopal dignity, and, having been disappointed, were for this reason 
Jed to foster the division. 

"The name of this town is written variously : Aptugnensis, Aptungie 
nur, Autımuiann, 

+ The seniores plebis, aocordin; system of organisation w] 
prevailed in the North-African ee 1). The adversa- 
Ties of the Donatists explain this as follows: When the bishop Mensuriug, 
Uncertain 28 to the issue of hia business, eft Carthage, he entrusted the 
precious movables of the church to the care of these elders, with the 
Sharge to deliver them over, in case he died before his return, to his suc- 
cessor in the bishopric. But, as these seniores wished to retain the whole 
in their own Possession, it grieved them to be obliged to deliver them 
‘over into the hands of Ceecilian, and this was the cause of their enmity to 
him. Optatas, 1.19: Qui faucibus avaritie commendatam ebiberant 

jam. reddere cogerentar, subduxerunt communioni pedem. 
how was this known to be the fact? For these persons certainl; 
could not decline giving up what had been entrusted to them; and, at all 
events, must have been obliged to give up the whole to the new bi 
whoever he might be. It is quite evident that, as often happens in simi- 
Jar cases, such ch motive, the existence of which could not possibly 
proved, were falsely imputed imputed to these persons—after they became ee A 
a5 the promoters, 

t, Optat. I. 19. Cecilia would hardly have been indnced to consent 
to this, had he not at that time conceded the principle, that an ordination. 
performed by a traditor was invalid. 
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mitted against him to enter into any sueh compromise. They 
now proceeded to accuse Czeilian himself; and,’as they did 
not acknowledge him to be a regular bishop, they chose in 
his stead the reader Majorinus, a favourite of Lucilla. An 
assembly of seventy Numidian bishops at Carthage excom- 
municated Cacilian, because he had allowed himself to be 
ordained by a traditor.* The fanaticism which prevailed 
already at this assembly is characteristically shown by the 
following expression uf one of its members: “As unfruitful 
weeds are mown down and cast away, so the thurificati and 
traditores,t and those who are schismatically ordained by tra- 
ditors, cannot remain in the church of God, except they ac- 
knowledge their error, and become reconciled with the church 
by the tears of repentance.” } 

‘Thus was laid the foundation of the schism in the North- 
African church. According to the usual mode of proceeding 
in such cases, each of the two parties now endeavoured to 
secure for itself the recognition of other churches; and thus 
the breach would necessarily be extended. The emperor Con- 
stantine, who just at the present juncture had obtained the 
sovereignty over this part of the Roman empire, must have 
been prejudiced from the beginning against the party of 
Majorinus; for, in the very first laws by which he bestowed 
various privileges on the Catholic church in this quarter of 
the world, he expressly excluded the party from all share in 
them, and declared himself decidedly opposed to it; although 
this proceeding was in direct contradiction to those principles 
of universal toleration which Constantine had avowed in the 
laws enacted about the same time. The fanaticism which we 
find prevailing in this party at its very origin, may doubtless 
have furnished occasion enough for representing it to the em- 
peror as composed of dangerous men, without his knowing 
anything more about the character of these disputes.§ The 
party of Majorinus, which saw itself condemned without a 
hearing, presented to the emperor, then residing in Gaul, a 

* Augustin. breviculus d. III. c. 14, 8. 26. 

+ Sec vol. I. s. 1. \ 

3 Liber c. Fulgentium Donatistam, c. 26. Du Pin monumentz, p. 176. 

§ Ina rescript issued in the beginning of the year 313, addressed to 
Ceecilianus, bishop of Carthage, and cited in Eusebius, X. 6, the 
adherents of the other party are styled ji xateresens banalar delperrs; 
mention is made of their maria. 
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petition, entreating him, by his love of justice, to name judges 
in that country itself for the purpose of inquiring into the 
nature of the controversy which had arisen in the North- 
African church.* They probably chose to have their judges 
from Gaul, because these would be least liable to suspicion ; 
inasmuch as this country had escaped the last persecutions of 
the Christian church, and therefore no traditors were to be 
found there as in the other churches. The emperor thereupon 
directed that Melchiades (Miltiades), bishop of Rome, with 
five other Gallic bishops, should inquire into the affair; that 
Cecilian should appear before them, with ten bishops who 
were to present the charges against him, and ten other bishops 
who were to defend him. The trial was holden in the year 
313; and Melchiades came, attended with fifteen other Italian 
bishops. The bishop Donatus of Case Nigre in Numidia, 
with whom, as we remarked above, the germ of the schism 
began, now also stood at the head of Cecilian’s accusers; as 
indeed he seems generally to have been at that time the soul 
of the whole party. His charges against the latter were found 
to be unsustained; but he himself was declared guilty of 
various acts contrary to the laws of the church. The party of 
Majorinus having declared, as was to be expected, that in- 
justice had keen done them by this decision, Constantine 
directed, in the year 314, that the cl against the ordainer 
of Cecilian, the above-named bishop Felix, should be examined 
according to the usual judicial form at Carthage, where access 
could be had to all the records and witnesses that might be 
needed in the trial; and that an ecclesiastical convention at 
Arles should hear delegates from the two parties, and so enter 
into a new investigation of the whole matter. The result of 
the first inquiry was, that Felix was declared innocent. The 
council of Arles decided likewise against the party of Majori- 
nus, and established at the same time three canons, which in 
part were opposed to the conduct of this party, and partly 
were designed to prevent the occurrence of similar divisions for 
the future. As the charge of denying the faith in the Dio- 
clesian persecution had been one of the principal occasions 
which led to this schism, and such accusations, repeated over 
merely on the ground of vague report, might often result in 
similar consequences, it was decided in the thirteenth canon 
= The petition is to be found in Optatus, I. s. 22. 
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that those only who could be convicted by public documents 
of having delivered up copies of the holy scriptures or property 
of the church, or of having informed against other Christians 
before the tribunals, should be deposed from their spiritual 
offices. No other accusatian but those which could be thus 
substantiated, should be received. As, moreover, the 
of Majorinus held fast to the ancient principle of the 
North-African church, that the validity of a sacramental 
act depended on the fact that the performer of it was a 
member of the Catholic church, it was established as a 
rule, in reference to ordination, that, although this ceremony 
had been performed by a person who could be legally con- 
victed of those transgressions, it should still remain valid in 
case nothing else was to be objected inst it. The same 
principle of the objectivity of sacramental acts was, moreover, 
in the eighth canon, so defined—probably with reference to the 
proceedings of the North-African schismatics—that baptism 
was always to be considered valid if it had been performed in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.* For the rest, 
it may well be inferred, from the passionate tone of the report 
drawn up by this council, and sent to the Roman bishop Sil- 
vester, that the spirit which prevailed in it was not calculated 
to dispose the other patty for peace. The party of Majorinus 
appealed from this decision to the judgment of the emperor 
himself. We have observed before, how very strange it then 
appeared to Constantine, that an appeal should be made from 
an episcopal decision on ecclesiastical matters to his own tri- 
bunal. In his reply to the bishops, he manifests his displeasure 
inst the party of Majorinus by the most violent expressions.t 
‘et he accepted the appeal, and listened himself to the dele- 
gates of the two parties at Milan, in the year 316 ; his decision 
also went in favour of Cecilian. From this time the whole 
matter took another turn; laws of the state now appeared 
against the party of Majorinus; they were deprived of their 
churches, and the places where they assembled were confis- 


* According to one reading, this canon would be pointed, not against 
these North Africans, but against the Arians. Bat the other is most 
probably the original reading. What possible occasion could there be 
at that time, especially in the Western charch, for the expression of any 
such opposition to the Arians ? 

+ See this letter in Du Pin, acta, f. 184. 
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cated.* They were treated as transgressors of the imperial 
laws. "The force by which it was sought to destroy them 
proved, as usually happens, only the means of giving them a 
new impulse, and pushed the spirit of enthusiasm, already exist- 
ing among them in the bud, into fall development. Majorinus, 
indeed, died in the year 315; but with him the schism, which 
had struck deeper root, by no means ceased. Besides, he had 
rather served to give an outward name to the party, than 
really constituted the head and soul of it. The latter had till 
now been Donatus, bishop of Case Nigre in Numidia, who 
stood in the same relation to Majorinus as, under similar cir- 
cumstances, Novatus had done to Novatian at the beginning 
of the Novatian schism. But Donatus, the successor of 
Majorinus, was himself the head and soul of the sect. And he 
‘was well suited to stand at the head of a party, being a man 
of fiery untutored eloquence, of firmness of principle, 
and of great energy of action. The excessive admiration of 
his party converted him into a worker of miracles, and gave 
him the title of the Great.} From him, too, they received 
their name, the Donatists ; and by this name we shall hence- 
forth call them. 
* Aug. ep. 88, . 3. Contra lit, Petiliani, c. 92, s. 205. 


+ It went to such a that they were in the habit of sweari 
anos Donati. Woerrat in Pa X. 5. Sn per 


it is true, quite distinctly, to the latter derivation (see the words 
ans, bishop of Cirta in Numidia, which will presently be quote, oa. 
name was 





already in the petition of the Donatist addressed to the emperor 
Constantine nthe year 813 Gin Oper. £. is citation 


original title we find rather in the relatio Anulini Proconsalis Africe, 
‘hus 
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The Donatists, in their public declarations, must, of course, 
apply to themselves some appropriate title, in order to distin- 
guich their own sect from the party of their opponents and 

m the dominant church in North Africa. They therefore 
called themselves by a name wholly inoffensive in itself, the 
«pars Donati,” as the most convenient way of making them- 
selves known in their relation to another determinate human 
party. This other party, it is true, following the unjustifiable 
practice of imputing inferences of their own as facts against 
their adversaries, argued from this party name that they were 
for being something else than the church of Christ and the 
Catholic church ; that they thus set themselves off as a mere 
human party ; just as in after times a similar licence of impu- 
tation was often indulged in by the church dominant against 
church parties which had seceded from it. The Donatists by 
no means admitted the thing which was assumed in these accu- 
sations; they declared that they called themselves after the 
name of Donatus, not as the founder of a new church, but as 
one of the bishops of the ancient church derived from Christ.* 
And not without reason could they say that they might rightly 
call their adversaries, precisely after the same manner, Mensu- 
rists and Cwcilianists.t The name Donatists, which was 


Sinpuishei hinmelf by bi ativity in bebalf of the interests of his party 

the death of Majorinus, obtained the first bishopric of his party. 
In favour of this would be the fact, that Optatus of Mileve seems to have 
knowledge of only one Donatus; but against it is the fact, that the Dona- 
tists expressly ed ne of tre tro Denn om te ober 


distinction in— 

ho ot an earlier period, as he says in his Retractions, had oonfounded 

two Donati—expressly distinguishes them, c. Cresconium 

Decca LTE 8.2, Again: the translation of bishops, forbidden by 

the laws of the church, was by no means so common in the Western 

church as it was in the Eastern; and, had Donatus M. incurred the 

charge of, an act so contrary to the laws of the church, his adversaries 
hardly have failed to make use of such an advantage against him. 

* The words of the Donatist Cresoonius are: Quod Donatus non auctor 

et institator ecclesie, que antea non fuerat, sed a Christo deductz et 

aatigum anus ex episcopisfuerit In Augustin. c. Cresconius Donatistam, 


mr The words of the Donatist Bishop Petilianus at the conference in 
Carthage : Ego eos dicere possum, im: co palam aperteque designo Men- 
suristas et Ceecilianistas, 1. 0. f. 296, N. 80. 
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applied to them by their opponents, may, in its intended 
meaning, perhaps, have implied from the beginning something 
that was offensive: they themselves would never acknow- 
ledge it.* 

Ursacius, a count of the empire, had been directed to 
the laws against the Donatists into effect; and a person of this 
description, accustomed to military despotism, was certainly not 
calculated to proceed in an affair of this kind with that spirit 
of kindness and forbearance, without which the enthusiastic 
spirit, already in existence, might easily be fanned into a 

flame. The forcible measures to which Ursacius re- 
sorted, for the purpose of compelling the Donatists to unite 
with the dominant church, produced the most violent ferment 
of spirits. There existed in North Africa a band of fanatical 
ascetics, who, despising all labour, wandered about the country 
among the huts of the peasants (whence they were called by 
their adversaries circumcelliones), and supported themselves 
by begging. They styled themselves the Christian cham- 
pions, agonistici. These people could easily be excited to 
any species of fanaticism: whilst the pagans were still in 
power, parties of these circumcelliones had often, to no useful 
purpose, demolished the idols on their estates, and thus exposed 
themselves—which was in fact their object—to martyrdom.t 
It is no more than natural that these persons, stimulated per- 
haps by the discourses of their bishops, and roused by the per- 

* The Donatist grammarian Cresconius affirmed that, according to the 
Latin grammatical use, they ought at least to be called, not Donatiste, 
‘bat Donatiani, 1. IL. c. 1, 5.2. 

+ The Donatists were persuaded that the death of this man, who was 
killed some time afterwards in an affray with the barbarians, was 
divine judgment in punishment for his crimes. But the logic of fan 
cism, as usual, argued from one or two cases to all, and hence the Dona- 
tist bishop Petilianus said: Perlit Macarius, periit Ursacius, cunctique 
comites Linea pariter vindicta perierunt. Augustin. c. literas Petili- 
ani, 1. IL. 5. 

+ That it was by their its alone these le called cis 

one will they gave meinen the name open 1a lear am 
Augustin. enarrat. in y. 132, 5.6. They sprang the ancient asce- 
tics, and hence were opposed to the more recent monasticism. Augustin 
describes them as follows : Genus hominum, ab wtilibus operibus otiosum, 
erudelissimum in mortibus alienis, vilissimum in suis (fanatical contempt 
of life) marime in agris territans, ab agris vacans, et victus sui causa cellas 
Circumiens rusticorum, unde et circumcelliones nomen accepit. c, Gauden- 
tum Donatistam, 1. I. s. 32. 
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secutions against the Donatist party, should be easily hurried 
on to every species of fanaticism and violence. 

‘The emperor Constantine was perhaps cool and prudent 
enough to have learned, from what had fallen under his own 
sad experience, the disastrous consequences of persecutions ; 
or he may have been guided by the counsels of some one of 
the wiser bishops. For, as early as the year 317, he sent a 
reseript to the North-African bishops and commuuities, in 
which he exhorted them to forbear retaliating with wrong the 
wrong which they suffered from the Cireumcellions. They 
ought not, with foolish hands, to intermeddle with the ven- 
geance which God had reserved to himself; especially in a 
case where what they suffered from the rage of such men 
wonld, in the sight of God, be equivalent to martyrdom. If 
they adhered to this principle, they would soon see the fanati- 
cism perish of its own accord.* When now the Donatists, in 
addition to what they had done already, transmitted to the 
emperor, in the year 321, a petition, in which they declared 
that nothing would induce them to enter into church fellow- 
ship with that scoundrel, his bishop ;f that they would rather 
suffer everything he might choose to inflict on them ;$ Con- 
stantine became convinced, doubtless, still more than ever, 
by the tone of this document, of the dangerous consequences 
which must follow, if violent measures for the restoration 
of the peace of the church were pursued any farther. Expe- 
rience led him to act according to the principles which, in 
obedience to the voice of reason and the spirit of Christianity, 
he ought to have pursued from the beginning. In a rescript 
addressed to the Vicar Verinus in North Africa, § he granted 
to the Donatists full liberty to act according to their own 
convictions, declaring that this was a matter which belonged 
to the judgment of God. || 

To these principles Constantine remained firm to the end. 
When the Circumcellions, with force of arms, demolished 


* Sce Constantine’s rescript in the Monumenta, Du Pin, f. 138. 

+ Nullo modo se communicaturos antistiti ipsius nebuloni. 

+ In Augustin. breviculus collationis diei III. c. 21, n. 39. 

$ Epistola Constantini, qua libertatem agendi tribuit Donatistis. 
Index Collationis, III. cap. 549. 

il In expressions, it must be allowed, which were wounding to the 
Donatists, since he does not avoid such terms as eorum, furor. 
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a church which he had caused to be erected for the Catholics 
in the town of Constantina, the emperor ordered it to be 
rebuilt at his own expense, and demanded no indemnification 
of the Donatists.* If men had only remained true to these 
doctrines-of toleration, and simply punished the acts of vio- 
lence committed on both sides, according to the laws; had the 
emperor always spoken and acted on this principle of the 
Christian politician (which consists precisely in acknowledg- 
ing the just limits of all civil power), a principle which is 
capable of exhibiting itself in the province of religion only on 
the negative side; the North-African church doubtless would. 
not have been exposed to any of those disorders which subse- 
-quently ensued, although the Donatists might have long sub- 
sisted as a distinct party in the church. But disastrous was 
the result whenever an emperor was disposed to pursue auy 
other than a negative course in relation to religious disputes. 
The Western emperor, Constans, to whom North Africa 
fell after the death of his father, was not at first inclined to 
resort to any forcible measures for uniting the Donatists once 
more to the dominant church. He simply employed those 
means which were then frequently resorted to on the part of - 
the court, for the purpose of making proselytes.t He directed 
his two commissaries, Ursacius and Leontius, in the year 
340, to endeavour, by the distribution of money under the 
name of alms, to win over the Donatist churches.{ As the 


* The rescript in Du Pin, 189, composed, it must be admitted, in too 
theological a style for an emperor. 

+ See above, in the cases of Constantine and Julian. 

{ Optatus represents this as having been done first by Macarius. He 
mentions, indeed, the preceding persecutions by Leontius, Ursacius, and 
Gregorius; but, as he gives no precise dates, it is nevertheless quite 
possible that the whole ought to be referred to the first persecution under 
the emperor Constantine: and consequently the persecution under the 
emperor Constans would have first commenced after the death of the 
bishop Ceecilitn of Carthage, and under the new bishop Gratus. But 
the discourse (sermo)in memory of the two martyrs, Donatus et Advoca- 
tas, first published by Du Pin in the collection of monumenta (1. c. fol. 
190), represents the persecution as having begun already, under Leontius 
and Ursacius, in the attempt to win over the Donatist churches by 
means of the distril of . Itis here said (c, 3): “ Mittit (viz. 
diabolous, salutis inimicis) pecuniss, quibus vel fidem caperet, vel pro- 
fessione legis occasionem faceret avaritie (foster avarice under the ge 
text that nothing more was intended than a profession of divine trath— 
the professio being in this case nothing more nor less than a means of 
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emperor Constans issued at the same time an edict whereby 
he called upon the North-African Christians to return back 
to the unity of the church which Christ loved,* it was the less 
possible that the object of these measures should remain con- 
cealed from the Donatist bishops. This covert attack served 
only to exasperate them ; they excited their communities to the 
most determined resistance. More forcible measures soon suc- 
ceeded ;—the Donatists were to be deprived of their churches ; 
—they were fallen upon by armed troops while assembled for 
the worship of God. Such acts could not be committed with- 
out the effusion of blood ; those that fell victims to the per- 


receiving money from the emperor).” Bat this hardly agrees with the 
Et begisning of the persecution ander the emperor Constantine ; for 
then the Donatists were attacked at once with severe measures as viola- 


unknown author of the “‘ Discourse,” althou; 
he did not live at a period far remote from the time of these events, so 
much higher authority as an historical witness. It may furthermore be 
sup) on the other side, that the author of the “ urse” might 
himself have confounded times and names; and that thus the persecution 
under the emperor Constans began first with Macarius, in the year 347. 
But still it is not probable that the bishops of the Catholie party would 
‘have quietly observed, for so long a time, the toleration with which the 
Donatists were treated, without making any attempt to draw from the 
‘emperor Constans some new measures for the suppression of the schism. 
‘The reports of the “ Discourse” and of Optatus may perhaps be reoon- 
ciled by supposing that three separate attempts were made in the reign 
of Constans—the first by Leontins and Ursacins, the second by Gregorius, 
and the last by Macarius. In the case of the first and of the second of 
‘these attempts, the beginning may have been made by the distribution of 
m . It cannot assuredly be affirmed to be improbable, that Constans 
would have resorted twice in succession to the same means with such un- 
happy results; since we are but too well aware how slow the Byzantine 
‘emperors were to grow wise by experience. 

* Christus amator unitatis est, unitas igitar flat. lc. Passio Donati et 
Advocati, 8, 8. 
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secution were honoured by their party as martyrs ;* and the 
annual celebration of ne days of their death furnished new 
means for enkindling the enthusiasm of the Donatist party. 

‘The second attempt was made by a count of the empire, 
named Gregorius. The bishop Donatus wrote to him in a 
wild, insurrectionary spirit,t with abusive language little be- 
coming the character of a bishop. But the most furious 
persecution began in the year 847. The imperial commis- 
saries, Paul and Macarius, traversed, in the first place, the 
whole of Northern Africa, distributed money to the poor 
in the name of the emperor, presented costly church 
utensils to individual communities, and, at the same time, 
exhorted all to offer no resistance to the unity of the 
church. In this connection, the object of these presents was 
perfectly clear to every one. The bishop Donatus of Carthage 
repelled the advances of the imperial officer with the remark : 
“ What has the emperor to do with the church?”f He sent 
admonitions to all the Donatist churches, charging them to 
receive none of the money. Judging from the character of 
Donatus, it may well be presumed that he betrayed a great 
want of Christian reflection and prudence—qualities most 
needful at this time to prevent the worst excesses of fanaticism, 
when parties of enthusiastic Circumcellions were wandering 
about through the country. ‘ 

The principle expressed in those words of Donatus, that 
church and state should be kept wholly distinct from each 
other, had at that time, through the reaction which began to 
manifest itself against the dominant church ,„ become 
universally recognised among the Donatists. In their sermons, 
the Donatist bishops spoke of the corruption of the church, 
which had originated in the confusion of the church and the 
state. “ The evil spirit, before openly combated in the church,” 
said they, “was now a still more dangerous enemy in its 
covert attacks, since it made a pretext of religion itself, and 
strove to insinuate itself into men’s hearts by flattery.§ ‘Those 


* Thus it was with Honoratus, bishop of Siciliba, whose life is related 
in the tract above referred to. 

+ Gregori, macula senstus et dedecus prafectorum; words quoted by 
Optatus, . III. c. 3. 

+ Quid est imperatori cum ecclesia? Optat. 1. III. c. 3. 

§ In the Donatist sermon, quoted in Du Pin, f. 191: Blandm decep- 
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whom it seduced to apostacy, (the traditors,) and who, by 
humbling themselves, might have been able to regain the 
divine favour, it now endeavoured to make secure by flatter- 
ing them that they could still be Christians, and, in truth, 
bishops, and by tempting their ambition and their avarice with 
the favour of princes and worldly gifts.” What impression 
inust these and the like discourses have produced on the minds 
of the Circumcellions, inclined already to every fanatical ex- 
travagance! Accustomed to trace all corruption among the 
Christians to the influence of earthly power and grandeur, and 
to the abundance of worldly goods, this ruling idea mounted 
with them to a fanatical spirit, that breathed hatred against 
all who possessed power, rank, or wealth. They roved about 
the country, pretending to be the protectors of the oppressed 
and suffering—a sacred band who were fighting for the rights 
of God. Perhaps they rightly perceived that there was a great 
deal in the relation between the proprietors and their oftentimes 
heavily oppressed boors,* between masters and slaves, that 
was at variance with the spirit and doctrines of Christianity. 
But in the way in which hy were disposed to better the 
matter, all civil order must be turned into confusion. They 
took the part of all debtors against their creditors: their 
chiefs, Fasir and Axid, who styled themselves the leaders of 
the sons of the Holy One,t sent threatening letters to all credi- 
tors, in which they were ordered to give up the obligations of 
their debtors. Whoever refused to obey was attacked on his 
own estate by the furious company, and might congratulate 
himself if he could purchase back his life by the remission of 
the debt. Whenever they met a master with his slave, they 
obliged the former to take the place of the latter. They com- 
pelled venerable heads of families to perform the most menial 
services, All slaves who complained of their masters, whether 
justly or unjustly, were sure of finding with them assistance 
and the means of revenge.t Several of the Donatist bishops, 


tionis insidiee, que sub obtextu religionis animas frandulenta eircumven- 
tione subvertunt, 

* Of which of sions the bishops by their intercessiones and Libanius 
frequently testify. . 

+ The phrase: Deo landes! constituted the watch-word of their fana- 
ticism, Vid. Augustin, c. Petilian. 1. II. s. 146. 

t See, among others, Augustin, ep. 185, ad. Bonifac. s. 18. 
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desirous of clearing their party from the reproach of being the 
abettors or advocates of such atrocities, when they found them- 
selves unable to produce any effect by their representations on 
the fanatics, are said to have besought themselves the inter- 
position of the civil power against men who refused to be 
governed and set right by the church ;* and this gave the first 
Occasion for resorting to force for the purpose of checking the 
outrages of the Circumcellions. Now came in those exhorta- 
tions of Donatus, and other like-minded hishops, to excite the 
Circumcellions to revolt. Their ferotious deeds furnished a 
welcome pretext for resorting to other persecuting measures. 
It was determined that the unity of the church should be 
forcibly restored ; the Donatists were to be deprived of their 
churches, and compelled to worship with the Catholics. It 
cannot be exactly determined, how much, in all that was 
done, proceeded from imperial edicts, and how much from the 
despotism, the passion, or the cruelty of individual commanders. 
Force continually excited the fanatic spirit still more; the 
report spread that the emperor’s image was set up after the 
pagan manner in the churches, and the worship paid to it 
which is due only to God. Many Donatist bishops and clergy- 
men, many Circumcellions, fell victims to the persecution. It 
is natural to suppose that the reporters of the facts on the 
Catholic side would seek to curtail, and those on the other 
side to exaggerate, the truth; hence an accurate statement is 
out of the question. Certain it is, that many Circumcellions 
sought only the glory of martyrdom. Finally it came to that 
pass, that they threw themselves from precipices, cast them- 
selves into the fire, and hired others to kill them.f The most 
eminent bishops of the Donatist party, such as Donatus of 
Carthage, were exiled; and thus it was imagined a final check 
had been given to the resistance of the Donatists. So much 
the more violent was the reaction when a change of political 
relations took place, and the party hitherto oppressed thereby 
recovered once more its freedom. This came about under the 
reign of the emperor Julian, in the year 361. The Donatists, 
in conformity with their peculiar principles, were quite satis- 
fied that Christianity should cease, under the pagan ruler, to 

* According to Optatus, III. 4, this appears to have taken place before 
the attempt of Macarius to restore union. 

+ Vid. Optat. III. 4 and 12. 
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be the dominant religion of the state. Their bishops trans- 
mitted to him a petition, in which they besought a ruler who 
regarded only justice, to rescind the unjust decrees that had 
been issued against them. There could be no difficulty in 
obtaining a favourable answer, since tbe petition perfectly 
agreed with the principles of this emperor (see section i. p. 73). 
He therefore issued an edict by which everything which under 
the preceding reign had been unlawfully undertaken against 
them, was to be annulled. As they were now reinstated in 
possession of the churches which had been taken from them, 
their separatist fanaticism displayed itself in the wildest freaks, 
‘They regarded those churches, and the church furniture, as 
having been stained and polluted by the use which the profane 
had made of them while they were in their poasession ; they 
dashed the utensils of the church to pieces ; they painted over 
the walls of the churches; they polished down the altars, or 
removed them entirely from the churches.* 

‘Under the succeeding emperors, the situation of the Dona- 
tists again became worse; and they themselves did the most 
injury to their cause by their wild fanaticism. The passionate 
temper of their bishops naturally led to new divisions among 
themselves. A Donatist deacon in Carthage, by the name of 
Maximian, who had fallen into a quarrel with Primianus, the 
Donatist bishop of that city, and who had been excommuni- 
cated by the latter, finding followers, set up a separate party, 
which stood in precisely the same relation to the main body ot 
the Donatists as the Donatists themselves did to the Catholic 
church. In this controversy, the Donatists were driven into 
many inconsistencies, of which their adversaries were not slow 
to take advantage, 

The deplorable effects of this long-continued schism on the 
peace and prosperity of the African church,t and also, as it 
must be allowed, the prevailing conviction that there was nc 
way of salvation out of the Catholic church, fired the zeal ot 
the North-African bishops to use every effort in order to heal 
the division. Particularly deserving of mention here as a dis- 


* See Optat. Milevit. IT. 25, md 1. VI. 

+ The fanatical intolerance went so far, that when the Donatists were 
the dominant party at Hippo, none of them would venture to bake bread 
for the Catholics, who were in the minority. See Augastin. c. lit. Petili- 
ani, 1. IT. 5, 184. 
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tinguished theological polemic, is Augustin, a presbyter, and 
subsequently a bishop, of Hipporegius in Numidia. His con- 
fidence in the validity of his logical and dogmatic principles 
made him feel fectly sure, that, if the Donatist bishops 
could only be induced to enter into a calm investigation of 
arguments, they might easily be led to an acknowledgment of 
their errors.* But, not to mention that a fundamental error 
in the notion entertained on both sides concerning the church, 
presented a great difficulty in the way of a mutual understand- 
ing between the two parties, the chief obstacle of all, which 
prevented any hearty and permanent union, the prejudices of 
party spirit and passion did not admit of being banished from 
the dispositions of men by any power of logic; but, on the 
contrary, it was far more natural that disputation would serve 
only to excite the passions to a fiercer flame, and to cause the 
differences to appear still greater on both sides. It was an 
excellent plan which Augustin proposed to the aged bishop 
Fortunius—both of them men distinguished, in their respective 
parties, for Christian love and moderation—that each of them, 
with ten others, lovers of peace, and agreeing with them in 
doctrine, should come together in some villa, where there was 
no church of either party, and where members of both parties 
dwelt ; that each should prepare himself, by silent prayer to 
„the God of peace, for the common investigation ;f and that 
they should agree not to separate till they had come to the 
wished-for union. But where would it have been possible to 
find ten such men of both parties, who would be able constantly 
to maintain, even in the heat of dispute, that tone of mind which 
Augustin required? Since ‘the Donatists contended as the 
oppressed party with the dominant one, they had reasons, not 


* The Donatist Cresconius was not so much out of the way, when he 
censured the confidence of Augustin, who professed to be able to dispose 
so easily of a controversy, on which, for so long a time, so many things 
had been said on both sides; Hoc velle finire post tot annos, post judices 
atque arbitros, quod apud prineipes tot disceptantibus litteratis ab utrius- 

jue partis episcapis iri non potuit, See Augustin. c. Cresconium 

tistam, 1. I. 8.4. He ought indeed to have learned something from 

0 long experience : but the only difficulty on the part of Augustin was 

not surely, as Cresconius complains, an intoleranda arrogantia, but the 

natural confidence of one who was firmly rooted, with all his habits of 
thinking, in a dogmatic system. 

+ See Augustin. ep. 44, 4.D. 398. 
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without some foundation, for mistrust with regard to any pro- 
posal coming from that quarter ; and, besides this, they feared 
and hated the superior logic of Augustin.® 

‘At the general African council held at Carthage, a.p. 403, 
a form was drawn up, whereby all the Donatist bishops were 
to be invited to choose delegates out of their own body, pre- 
pared to discuss the contested points with chosen men from the 
Catholic party. ‘The forms of this invitation were conceived, 
it is truo, in the spirit of loves yet it contained a good deal 
which was calculated to irritate the minds of the Donatists. 
The ‘Catholic bishops could not consent to forget that they 
spoke, in the secure possession of the truth, with men who were 
inerror, and whose errors it was their business to correct.t It 
was to be expected that the Donatists would refuse to comply 
with any such proposal. And when now, in addition to this, 
Augustin, in the name of the church, wrote a letter to the 
Donatist churches,t in which he exposed the inconsistencies of 
their party, and interpreted the conduct of their bishops in 
declining the invitation held out to them, as a token of distrust 
in the goodness of their cause, the effect could only be to in- 
crease their indignation. Hence it happened that the Circum- 
cellions were stirred up to new fury, and that those ecclesiastics 
who had taken a zealous part in the disputation with the Dona- 
tists became the special objects of it. Such occurrenees would 
furnish occasion for new penal statutes against the Donatist 
party; though influential voices already protested against the 
practice of applying to the emperors for the passage of such 

ws, 


In respect to Augustin, he, at least, who through so many 


* The Donatist Cresconius objects to Augustin, that dialectics “non 
congruat Christian veritati,” and that the Donatist teachers would 
therefore much sooner avoid than refute him, as a bomo dialecticus 
(ce Cresconium.1.1.8.16). In reply to this, Augustin says: Hane artem, 
Guam dislectcam vocant, quie nihil quam consequent demonstrare, 
seu vera veris seu falsa falsis, nunguam doctrina Christiano formidat. 
He refers to the fact that Paul did not avoid a disputation with the Dis 
lectic Stoics: that Christ repelled the entrapping questions of the Phari- 
sees, Math. xxii. 17, with a syllogism; and he says of these latter, 
“They had not learned from you to revile; else perhaps they would 
have chosen, with more bitterness, to call him a dialectitian rather than a 
Samaritan.” 

+ De vestra correctione gaudere cupientes. Cod. canon. eceles. Afr. c. 
9. t Ep. 76. 
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devious ways and severe struggles had come to the knowledge 
of the truth in which he found rest, must doubtless have been, 
on this very account, more mildly disposed towards those who, 
in his opinion, were in error. He may have learned from his 
own experience, that errors were not, to be expelled by force ; 
that it required something else besides human wisdom to guide 
the development and purification of a human soul. The more 
deeply penetrated he was with the truth that grace alone could 
truly enlighten and sanctify men, the less would he be inclined 
to attempt producing religious conviction by outward means, 
In fact, Augustin, before his habits of thinking became fixed, 
and particularly before they had attained to a systematic har- 
mony around a single point, was far from indulging any wish 
to subject to outward constraint that which only can proceed, 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, out of the free de- 
velopment of the inner man. 

In the meeting above alluded to with the Donatist bishop 
Fortunius, it came about that the latter, as the Donatists were 
frequently in the habit of doing, urged against the Catholic 
church the violent measures of which it had been the occasion. 
Augustin, feeling compelled to say something in vindication 
of his party, was so far misled as to appeal to the example of 
Elijah, who slew, with his own hand, the prophets of Baal, 
But when Fortunius replied that a distinction was to be made 
in such matters between the times of the Old and of the New 
Testament, Augustin acknowledged that he was right. Some- 
what later, he published a work against the party of Donatus, 
in the first book of which he decidedly condemns all the mea- 
sures which had been employed to force back the Donatists to 
the ruling church. And when, at the council of the North- 
African church, held at Carthage, a.p. 404, the question was 
agitated about requiring the emperor to pass new penal laws 


* Ep. 44. Hic revera vidit, quod videndum erat, talia tum licuisse 
justis. Hoc enim prophetico spirita auctoritate Dei faciebant, qui procal 
dabio novit, cui etiam prosit oocidi. 

t This work, contra Donati, has not come down to us; but its 
tendeney has been thus described by Augustin, in Retractation, 1. II. c.5. 
He says in this place, he had then so conceived it because he had not as 
yet learned by experience how much sin the Donatists were bold enough 
to commit, while they went unpunished, or how much a severe course of 
conduct would contribute to their improvement. But one wrong can 
never justify another, nor the end sanctify the means. 
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against the Donatists, by which numbers might be the more 
easily brought back to the Catholic church, Augustin, with 
several others of the younger bishops, declared against it. He 
said men must go forward simply with the word of truth, must 
seek to conquer by arguments, unless, instead of open and 
avowed heretics, they would have hypocritical Catholic Chris- 
tians. Hence the council ought not to be satisfied with merely 
providing for the safety of those who, by defending the cause 
of the Catholic church, exposed themselves to the fury of the 
Circumeellions.* This opinion was adopted in part by the 
council. It was proposed to the emperor Honorius by the 
deputies of the North-African church, that the fixed pecuniary 
mulet of ten pounds of gold, which had been laid by his father 
Theodosius against the cl of the heretics, or the owners 
of those places where they held their assemblies for worship, 
should be assessed only against those Donatist bishops and 
clergy, within whose dioceses acts of violence against the 
Catholic clergy should be perpetrated. Yet the attempt is 
said to have been made, at the same time, to procure that the 
law whereby heretics were excluded from the right of receiving 
donations and legacies, and of leaving legacies in their wills, 
should be expressly extended to the Donatists, who would not 
consent to be reckoned among the heretics.t When, moreover, 
to the proposal of the North-African couneil were added 
the complaints of individuals who had been abused by the 
Circumcellions, there were enacted, in the year 405, against 
the entire Donatist party, as a heretical one, various laws 


_* Ep. 98. Augustini ad Vincentium, s. 17, and epist. 185, ad Bonifa- 
cium, 8. 25. 

+ Cod. Afr. canon 93, If we compere these minutes of the proceedings 
of the council with the report of them drawn up by Auguste, in the 
letter already referred to, addressed to Boniface, we shall doubiless see 
‘that this report is not strictly correct; perhaps because the whole matter 
‘was no longer present to Augustin’s memory ; for this council certainly 
required, as is evident from the appendix, a penal law against the Dona- 
tists generally, as such, but ove by no means fo severe; and such a spirit 
of mildness and liberality as is described by Augustin in the two letters 
above referred to, as peouliar to his earlier mode of thinking, by no 
means expresses itself in those minutes. Moreover, it may be 
from many of the works against the Donatists which Augustin had at 
that time already written, and which we shall hereafter cite, that he had 
then actually made the transition from his earlier liberal principles, to 
more strict and rigid ones. 
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which were still more severe than the council itself had 


required. 
‘The North-African bishops, of whom Augustin was the soul, 
laboured incessantly to bring about a religious conference with 
the Donatists, where they might be brought over to the true 
faith by the force of arguments. The tists, generally, 
sought every means of avoiding so useless an experiment. But 
it so happened, in the year 410, that certain Donatist bishops 
who had been summoned before the higher civil authorities 
were, by some means or other, perhaps by some objection 
which was brought against them, led to assert, for the first 
time, that they would doubtless be able to prove the truth of 
their cause, were they but allowed a patient hearing.* They 
were immediately taken at their word; and the Catholic 
bishops, urgently renewing their request that a religious con- 
ference might be appointed, appealed to the fact that the Dona- 
* tists themselves were ready to acquiesce in that movement. 
And the emperor Honorius ordered a religious conference to 
be held between the two parties at Cathage, A.D. 411. If the 
Donatist bishops, after being three times invited, still declined 
taking any share in the religious conference, their eondugt 
should be interpreted to signify a consciousness of bein; 
to defend their cause, and their communities should re 
be compelled to unite with the Catholic church. On the other 
hand, any who might comply with the invitation, should at 
some future time receive again the churches of which they were 
deprived. The imperial tribune and notary, Flavius Marcel- 
linus, Augustin’s friend, was appointed to preside over this 
religious conference as the emperor’s commissioner, and to act 
as jud; 
The Catholic bishops made such overtures to the Donatists 
as were calculated to give them confidence. They declared 
themselves ready to resi resign their bishoprics, and to surrender 
them into the hands of the Donatist bishops alone, in case the 
latter gained the victory in the conference. Such a pro- 


‚Im the letters missive of this conference the fact was appealed to 
that the Donatists themselves had depended 1 it (ie ante brerisimam 
um Donatistarum in icio illustrium 

ou oo non debian? est. Genta collatonie ita Pin. £ 347 247), 
alton the Donatists denied all knowledge of having demanded any 
such thing. 
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position, it may be granted, required but little self-denial, 
since, beyond all doubt, they were well convinced that the 
case supposed could never happen. ‘There was more in the 
other proposal, that if the cause of the Donatists was lost, and 
if their bishops would come over to the Catholic church, they 
should be recognized in their episcopal character, and stand 
on the same level with the Catholic bishops in the exercise of 
, their functions. But if the communities were not satisfied with 
this, both should resign their dignities, and the Donatists and 
Catholics, now united, choose a new bishop. “Be brothers 
with us in the Lord’s inheritance,” said Augustin ; “let us 
not, for the sake of preserving our own stations, hinder the 
peace of Christ.”* “Augustin preached in Carthage. before 
the commencement of the conference two discourses, in which 
he endeavoured to inspire the Catholics there with love and 
gentleness towards the Donatists, and called on them sedulously 
to avoid everything which might be calculated to give offence 
to their excitable feelings, or to arouse their passions. “Their 
eyes are inflamed,” said he: “ they must be treated prudently 
and with forbearance. Let no one enter into controversy with 
the other—let no one at this moment even defend his faith by 
disputation, lest some spark from the controversy kindle into 
a great fire, lest occasion of offence be given to those who seek 
occasion for it. Do you hear reviling language, endure it; 
be willing not to have heard it; be silent. Do you say, he 
brings charges against my bishop, and shall I be silent? Yes; 
be silent at those charges; not that you are to allow them, 
but to bear them. You best subserve the interests of your 
bishop at the present moment, when you forbear meddling 
with his cause. Repay not revilings with revilings, but pray 

for him.”+ 
‘There met together at Carthage, A.D. 411, two hundred and 
eighty-six bishops of the Catholic, and two hundred seventy- 
nine of the Donatist party. ‘The Donatists had evidently 
come to the conference with reluctance, and full of distrust : 
this was shown on all occasions, The tribune Marcellinus, in 
conformity with the imperial edict, made known to them the 
proposal, ‘that, in case they wanted confidence in him, they 
were at liberty to choose another person of equal or of superior 
rank to preside along with him. The Donatist bishop Pe- 

* Augustin, ep. 128, Sermo 358, f. 4. + P. 357, 8. 4. 
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tilianus thereupon declared—“ It is none of our concern to 
ask for another judge, since in fact we did not ask for the first. 
‘The business belongs to those who have been the contrivers of 
this whole affair.”* 

Amid such vast numbers on both sides, the transactions 
could hardly be conducted in a quiet and orderly manner. 
Marcellinus demanded, in compliance with the imperial letters 
missive, that, according to the common mode of judicial pro- 
ceedings, deputies should be chosen from each of the two 
parties, seven in number, to advocate the cause of their 
respective sides in the name of the rest. But the distrustful 
Donatists, prejudiced against the whole business, at first posi- 
tively refused to enter into such an arrangement. They 
declared that the judicial mode of proceeding was not ap- 
plicable to this spiritual concern. Amid wearisome, fruitless 
disputes about this and other matters relating to the form of 
transacting business, the time of the meeting during the greater 
part of the: first day was spent. At length the Donatists were 
obliged to yield, and to choose seven bishops. Augustin was 
the ablest speaker on the one side, Petilianus on the other. 

‘When, on the second day of the assembly, the seven deputies 
of each party entered the hall, the imperial commissioner. 
invited them to take their seats as he took his own. The 
Catholic bishops followed the invitation; but Petilianus said, 
in the name of the Donatists— We do not sit in the absence 
of our fathers, (the other bishops, who could not assist at the 
conference,) especially as the divine law, Ps. xxvi. 4, forbids 
us to sit down with such adversaries.” Marcellinus thereupon 
declared, that respeot for the character of the bishops forbade 
that he should remain seated, if they chose to stand; and he 
ordered his chair to be removed. 

The matters brought forward at this religious conference 
related to two disputed questions; the one, as to the fact 
whether Felix of Aptunga, and Ceecilian, were traditors; the 
other was a question of doctrine, viz. what belonged to the 
essence: of the Catholic church,—whether the church, by 
communion with unworthy members, lost the predicate of the 
amet Christian Catholic church. The controversy on the 

int can have no farther interest for us: in respect to 
the ee on the second point, we shall treat upon it 
* Gesta collat. £.248. 
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conneetedly, when we come to survey the whole matter of 
dispute between the two parties. 

‘The imperial commissioner decided, as was to be expected, 

‚in favour of the Catholic church. The decision was followed 
by severer laws, by which all the Donatist clergy were banished 
from their country, and the laity of the party were condemned 
to pecuniary fines. The fanaticism of the oppressed party was 
thereby excited. to new and more violent outbreaks. When, 
in the year 420, the imperial tribune Dulcitius signified his 
intention to carry the laws against the Donatists into execution, 

. Gaudentius, bishop of Thamugade, who had been one of the 
seven speakers on the side of the Donatists at the conference 

* of Carthage, declared that, if force were used to take away 
his church, he would burn himself up in it, together with his 
community. The tribune having written to him that such a 
proceeding would not be in conformity with the doctrine of 
Christ; that, according to this, he must rather seek safety in 
flight; Gaudentius defended his premeditated suicide, and 
appealed, among other arguments, to the example of Razis, 
2 Maccab. xiv. This was the occasion of Augustin’s writing , 
his work against Gaudentius ; a treatise important on account 
of its bearing on the question of suicide, and on other points 
connected with the history of Christian morals (see the fourth 
Section). When the Vandals, in the fifth century, made 
themselves masters of this country, the Donatists, as such, had 
to suffer no persecutions from them. It was only as adherents 
of the Nicene creed that they were persecuted in common 
with other confessors of the same system. ‘They continued to 
survive as a distinct party down to the sixth century, as may 
be seen from the letters of the Roman bishop Gregory the 
Great. 

‘We now pass to consider the theological points of dispute 
between the two parties. The first point related to the doc- 
trine concerning the church. The same remarks which we 
made on this subject, in speaking of the Novatian controversies 
in the preceding period, apply also to the Donatist disputes. 
Both parties were involved in the same grand mistake with 
regard to the conception of the church, by their habit of con- 
founding the notions of the invisible and of the visible church 
with each other. Proceeding on this fundamental error, the 
Catholic fathers maintained that, separate from the communion 
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of the one visible Catholic church, derived, through the suc- 
cession of the bishops, from the apostles, there is no way of 
participating in the influences of the Holy Spirit and of 
obtaining salvation; and hence it could not seem otherwise 
than a matter of the highest importance to those of them who 
were actuated by a pure zeal of Christian charity, to bring the 
Donatists to acknowledge this universal visible church, although 
they were not separated from them by any difference of creed. 
On the other hand the Donatists, owing to this same confusion 
of notions, held that every church which tolerated unworthy 
members in its bosom was itself polluted by the communion 
with them ; it thus ceased to deserve the predicates of purity 
and holiness, and consequently ceased to be a true Christian ” 
chureh, since such a church could not subsist without these 
predicates. 

‘As it concerns Augustin, the principal manager of this con- 
troversy, it is easy to explain, from the course of his religious 
and theological development, how this notion of the church 
came to be considered by him of so much importance; and 
the foundation on which this notion was established by his 
logical, systematizing mind, exerted a great influence on all 
succeeding times. Augustin had been carefully educated by 
his pious mother, Monica, in the faith, early implanted in his 
soul, that the way to heaven was to be found only in the 
Catholic church. From the years of his youth and upward, 
he had fallen into many errors of theory and practice, and into 
a series of violent conflicts. .He passed, finally, from Mani- 
cheism, which had -disappointed the expectations of many 
years, to Scepticism. Whilst he was in this state of scepticism, 
and whilst an inward impulse of his intellect and his heart 
compelled him still to believe in some objective truth, the 
thought took possession of his soul: Must not God have 
instituted an authority, capable of being known by sure and 
certain marks, to conduct the restless doubting spirit of man 
to the truth which he needs? From scepticism, the transition 
was here formed in his case,—which was a case often repeated 
in history,—to the faith ia the authority of a visible church, 
proved to be of divine origin by evidences not to be mistaken. 
Again, although the belief in the truth and divinity of the 
doctrines of Christ, which had attended him from his child- 
hood, and never forsaken him, even when he embraced Mani- 
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cheism, asserted its power in his soul more strongly as he 
grew older; yet. he was in doubt as to the question where 
these doctrines of Christ were to be found, since each one of 
the sects claimed to be itself in possession of them. He 
wanted that knowledge of the right hermeneutical, exegetical, 
and critical principles, which would have enabled him to 
answer this question, as to what were the true doctrines of 
Christ, out of the sacred scriptures alone. The hermeneutical 
and critical principles of the Manicheans had completely 
unsettled him: he, wanted a stable authority, which could 
show him where the pure doctrines of Christ, the unfalsified 
collection of religious records, and the correct doctrinal ex- 
position of them, were already present. This authority he 
believed he found in the tradition of the universal church. 
‘When Augustin considered that this church had come forth 
victorious out of all her conflicts with the powers that had 
assailed her from without, and with the manifold corruptions 
of Christianity in erroneous forms of doctrine; when he per- 
ceived what a revolution in the whole mode of human thought, 
and in the entire life of man, had been effected by means of 
this church, how the loftiest truths of religion had passed into 
the common consciousness of humanity where this church had 
become dominant ; he confounded, in this case, what the church 
had effected through Christianity, and what Christianity had 
effected through the church, as the instrument and vessel for 
its diffusion and propagation, with what the church had done 
in and of itself as a visible, outward institution, in this 
determinate earthly form. What he might justly regard as a 
witness for the divine, world-transforming power of the gospel, 
appeared to him as a witness for the divine authority of the 
visible, universal church; and he did not consider that the 
gospel truth would have been able to bring about effects 
equally great, by its inherent divine power, in some other 
vessel in which it could have been diffused among mankind ; 
nay, that it would have been able to produce stil purer and 
mightier effects, had it not been in many ways disturbed and 
checked in its operation by the impure and confining vehicle 
of its transmission.* 

* The authorities for this delineation are furnished by Augustin’s 
confessions, by the works which he composed during the great crisis of 
his inner life uatil the first years of his spiritual office, and especially 
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As Augustin, at the time of his contıpversy with the 
Donatists, had already incorporated into his life, and woven 
into the very texture of his thoughts, this confused mixture of 
conceptions necessarily distinct ; as this error then universally 
prevailing in the Western, and particularly in the North- 
African church, had thus passed over into his inmost habits of 
thinking, it is easy to see of what weight this point must have 
seemed to him in the present dispute. Hence he could say :* 
“No one attains to salvation, and to eternal life, who has 7 not 
Christ for his Head. But no one can have Christ for a Head, 
who does not belong to his Body, which is the Church.’ >t 
Hence the error, growing out of this confounding and mixing 
together of distinct notions, that the union of believers with 
Christ was brought about through the union with this visible 
church. And hence, in following out this principle, he asserts : 
“ The entire Christ is the Head and the Body ;—the Head is 
the only begotten Son of God, and the Body is the Church. 
He who agrees not with scripture in the doctrine concerning 
the Head, although he may stand in external communion with 
the aes notwithstanding belongs not to her. But, more- 
‘over, he who holds fast to ‘al that scripture teaches respecting 
the Head, and yet cleaves not to the unity of the church, be- 
longs not to her.” 

Ik is a fact particularly worthy of notice in the polemical 
writings of Augustin, that, whenever the Donatists made 
appeals to miracles, answers to prayer, visions, and to the holy 
lives of their bishops, as evidences that the true church was 
with them, he, on the other hand, will allow the validity of no 
other evidence than the objective testimony of the divine word. 
“Tet them not try to prove the genuineness of their church,” 
says he,§ by the councils of their bishops, by deceitful mi- 
raculous signs, since we have been warned and put on our 
guard against such proofs by the word of the Lord (Matth. 
xxiv. 25), but let them do it by the law and prophets, and by 
the word of the only Shepherd.] Neither do we ourselves 


the works de ordine, de moribus ecclesiee catholic et moribus Maniche- 
orum, de vera religione, and de utilitate credendi. 
* De muitate eccleis, «48. m 
it Christum nemo poterit, nisi qui in ejus erit, 
qua Habere capat q corpore 
} De unitate ecclesia, . 7. gles47 || Les.50. 
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affirm that men ought to believe us in maintaining that we are 
in the Catholic church, because this Church is recommended 
by an Optatus of Mileve, or by an Ambrose of Milan, or 
other numberless bishops of our communion ; or because it has 
been approved by the assemblies of our colleagues ; or because 
such wonderful instances of answers to prayer, or of the healing 
of the sick, have been witnessed on sacred spots in the whole 
world, which have been visited by the members of our com- 
munion; or because this person has had a vision, and that 
other has heard in a trance, that he should not unite. himself 
with the Donatist party, or that he should forsake it.” It 
must be admitted, however, that Augustin is inconsistent with 
himself, and moves round in a circle, when, in disputing with 
the Donatists, he allows validity to no evidence but that of the 
scriptures, in favour of the Catholic church ; while, in his con- 
troversy with the Manicheans, he makes the authority of the 
holy scriptures themselves to depend on that of the church 
which referred to them, and from which we have received the 
sacred canon.® 

The Donatists maintained that the church should cast out 
from its body those who were known, by open and manifest 
sins, to be unworthy members. To prove this, they adduced 
the fifth chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where the apostle has given certain rules’ for the practice of 
church discipline. “When the Church did not act in accord- 
ance with these rules,” said they, “ but tolerated such. unwor- 
thy members in her communion, she lost the predicates of 
purity and holiness.” All those passages of holy writ which 
bid us avoid the company of the wicked, they referred—con- 
founding inward disposition with outward conduct—to the 
avoiding of external companionship with them. Augustin, 
taking the position of the Catholic church, replied that, it was 
true, church discipline should, by all means, be vigorously 

* The well-known and remarkable words, contra epistolam Manichei, 
8. 6: Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholics ecclesize com- 
‘moveret auctoritas; while, on the other hand, what he says against the 
Donatists would admit, perhaps, of being expressed by reversing the 
proposition : Ego vero catholic ecclesise non crederem, nisi me evangelüi 
‘commoveret auctoritas. But if tradition conduets, through the church, to 
the scriptures, it by no means follows that they are believed on the 
ground of its authority. We see here that confusion of ideas, the cause 
of which is so easily accounted for by nl 
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maintained ; but that still such a complete separation from 
the rest even of manifest transgressors, was, in the existing 
state of the church, impracticable; that the evil must be pa- 
tiently endured, to avoid a still greater one, and to give oppor- 
tunity for reformation to such as could be reformed, especially 
in those cases where the wickedness which was to be corrected. 
by church discipline, was shared by too many. The Apostle 
Paul, he attempts to show, by what we must allow to be a 
rather forced interpretation,* was speaking only of individuals, 
whose vices were not common to many, and whose vices were 
universally known ; so that the sentence of excommunication 
pronounced against such persons must have been acknowledged 
as just by all. But when the same disease had infected many, 
nothing was left to the good but pain and grief, that eo by the 
mark revealed to Ezekiel (Ezek. ix. 4), they might be pre- 
served from the destruction with which all were threatened. 
‘Where the infection of sin had seized on the many, the severity 
of a divine chastisement was required; for the counsels of 
human separation were vain and mischievous; they proceeded 
from pride; they rather disturbed the weak among the good, 
than exerted any power of reformation on the boldly wicked. 
Let man then punish, what he, may punish, in the spirit of love. 
‘Where he may not, let him suffer patiently, sigh and mourn 
with love, until either chastisement and reformation come from 
above, or, at the general harvest, the tares be rooted out, and 
the chaff sifted away. ‘Thus the good and faithful Christians, 
certain of their own salvation, may persevere to dwell in unity 
among the corrupt, whom it is beyond their power to punish, 
seeking to extirpate the sin which is in their own heart.f 
The Catholic party appealed to those parables of our Lord 
which treat of the separation of the good and bad, reserved 
unto the final judgment ; the parables of the tares, of the good 
fruit, of the draught of fishes. The Donatists replied, either 
that these passages referred simply to the mixing together of 
the good and the bad in the world, and not within the church ; 
that by the field, the net, was to be understood, not the church, 
but the world; or they maintained that those passages referred 


* In the phrase, “si quis,” he maintained, was implied one among 
many differently disposed ; and in the words, “ fratres nominantur,” that 


his offence was generally known. 
t "Angustin. & epist, Parmeniao, 1. HI. s 12, et seqq. 
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simply to the mixing in of secret sinners with the saints ; since 
even they. allowed that a complete separation was in this life 
impossible, and demanded only the exclusion of those who 
were manifestly vieious.® As it respects the first of these po- 
sitions, we may remark here a noticeable dispute between the 
Donatists and their antagonists, relative to the use of the term 
“ world,” in the sacred scriptures; where it becomes evident, 
how the same fundamental error in confounding the notions of 
the invisible and of the visible church, in which both parties 
were involved, prevented their coming to a mutual under- 
standing. The Donatists appealed to the fact, that Christ 
himself, in explaining this parable, taught that the field is the 
world.’ Augustin, on the other hand, replied, that in this 

, Christ used the term, world,” in place of the church.+ 
This was perhaps correct; but the question comes up, In what 
particular point of view was this notion of the church employed ? 
‘That portion of the visible church which belongs at the same 
time to the invisible, could, however, only form an antithesis 
to that portion which the New Testament calls, in a peculiar 
sense, the world. But of the external visible church, in so 
far as it is not one with the invisible, it may with propriety be 
said that it belongs to the world in the sense of the Bible. 
Precisely because the Donatist bishop Emeritus failed to mark 
this distinction of ideas, he uttered—as Augustin expressed it 
—that petulant exclamation. He then proceeded directly to 
quote those passages from John, where the world expresses 
that which is opposed to the kingdom of God; and demanded 
whether that could be said of the church ?—for example, the 
world knows not God, therefore the church knows not God. 
But of one portion of the visible church all this may with 
propriety be said; and the Donatist himself could have no 
hesitation in applying all this to the secret unworthy members 
who yet belonged to the visible church. Pity that he had not 


* As it respects the second position, the Donatists explained ; Hoc de 
reis latentibus dictum, quoniam reticulum in mari positum quid habeat a 
Piseatoribus, id est a sacerdotibus, ignoratur, donee extractum ad littus 
ad pargationem boni seu mali prodantur. Ita et latentes et in ecclesia 
constitati et a sacerdotibus ignorati, in divino judicio proditi, tanquam 
pisces mali a sanctorum consortio separantar. „See Collat,Carthag. 4 

II. ed. Du Pin, fol. 814, and the breviculus of Augustin concerning this 


day. 
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made himself distinctly conscious of this! Augustin answered, 
that the holy scriptures used the term, “ world,” sometimes in 
a good, and sometimes ina bad sense. In the former, for 
example, when it is said, the world believes in Christ, is 
redeemed by him ; but he ought to have considered, that the 
invisible church receives its members out of the world; that 
they who once belonged to the world, in that biblical sense, 
do, by becoming incorporated, by faith and participation in 
the redemption, into the invisible church, cease belonging to 
it any longer. Augustin says, one need only distinguish the 
different senses of the term “ world,” and one would no longer 
find any contradiction here in the scriptures. But he would 
have advanced farther, and been still more free from prejudice, 
in his interpretation of the Bible, if he had duly distinguished 
the different significations of the word church.” He says: 
“Behold the world in the bad sense, all who cleave to earthly 
things among all the nations :—behold, on the other hand, the 
world in the good sense, all who believe and have hope of 
eternal life among all nations.”* But are not the last men- 
tioned precisely the members of the genuine church of Christ, 
of the invisible church, among all the nations where the gospel 
has found its way,—among all the different earthly forms of 
appearance of the visible chureh ? 

It is remarkable, but also very natural, that the Donatists, 
to show the necessity of a severe sifting in the church, and to 
prove that the church was corrupt where such a sifting had 
not been made, drew their arguments, for the most part, from 
the Old Testament, and from such passages of the Old Testa- 
ment as treat of the external purity of the people of God.t 
They ought, however, in this case, to have paid some 
to that necessary distinction between the positions of the Old 
and of the New Testament, which they were not slow to insist 
on, in other cases, against their opponents. 

‘According to the Catholic point of view, to the essence of 
the genuine Catholic church belonged its general spread 
through the medium of the episcopal succession down from the 
apostles. From the conception of the Catholic church in this 
sense was then first derived the predicates of purity and holi- 
ness. On the other hand, according to the Donatist point of 


*Lef alr + Collat. L c. fol. 313, 314. 
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view, the predicate of Catholic ought to be subordinate to 
those of purity and holiness. When the church, however 
widely extended,—they inferred,—became corrupted by inter- 
course with unworthy members, then that church, in whatever 
nook or corner of the earth it might be, which had no mani- 
festly vicious members within its pale, is the genuinely Catho- 
lic one.* They appealed, not without reason, from the pre- 
judgment grounded on numbers and universality, to the pas- 
sages of scripture where the little band of genuine confessors 
were distinguished from the great mass of apostates, or of 
those belonging to the kingdom of God merely in outward 
appearance ; as, for example, the seven thousand that had not 
bowed the knee to Baal,—where the few, who went in the 
strait way towards heaven, were opposed to the multitude of 
those who went in the broad way to destruction. They main- 
tained that when Christ represented it as so doubtful (Luke 
xviii. 8), whether at his reappearance he should find faith on 
the earth, this indicated that the faithful, in the true sense, 
would not be thus diffused in one mass over the whole earth.t 
But although they were right here, in distinguishing those 
who in the visible church constituted the church proper, the 
invisible one, from the great mass of those who made up the 
appearance of the visible church ; yet they were wrong in this 
respect, that, confounding once more, on another side, notions 
distinct in themselves, they persisted in forming this genuine 
church only according to the dictates of a separatist pride. 
They imagined the saying was here confirmed, that the last 
should be first; the holy, pure church was at present in 
Africa; while the East, where Christianity commenced its 
progress, had fallen from purity ;—and although in Africa 
(i.e. North Africa) no church was te be found which was of 
apostolic origin. ‘They protested here, therefore, against the 
claims of the sedes spostolice, and against those who were for 


* The Donatist bishop Emeritus says, in opposing the assumption of 
she other party, who always preceded onthe eupposition that they were 
the Catholic church according to the principle of universal jeun- 
que justis legitimisque ex causis Christisnus fuerit approbatus, ille meus 
est Catholicus. And the bishop Gaudentius: Catholicum nomen non ad 
provincias vel gentes referendum : cum hoc sit quod sacramentis plenum, 
quod perfectum, quod immaculatum. Collet. d. III. £. 301 et 2. 

+ Augustin. de unitate ecclesiz, s. 33, et seqq. 
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uniformly attaching to the outward fellowship with these the 
predicate of a Catholic church. 

‘Midway between both parties stood the Donatist grammarian, 
Tichonius, approving neither of the intolerant, proud spirit of 
separatism, nor of Catholicism, which was for forcing men 
into an external unity. He allowed that his party was wrong 
in holding themselves to be the alone pure church; and in 
making the fulfilment of the divine promise, as to the blessing 
which should be dispensed through the posterity of Abraham 
to all mankind,—the blessing of a preached gospel which 
should reach the whole world,—to depend on a subjective 
human purity which nowhere existed. He could not 
that, by communion with unworthy members which it did not 
expel from itself, the church could lose its character, which 
rested on an objective, divine foundation.t He doubtless 
made his own party mark their inconsistency in the fact, that 
the Donatists might perceive a great deal of the same impurity 
in their own communities which they so sharply reproved in 
the Catholic church as a profanation of its character. What 
was holy or not holy must be determined by their own caprice.} 
Augustin, however, accused Tichonius himself of inconsis- 
tency,§ because he did not, in accordance with these principles, 
abandon his party, and acknowledge those who stood in church 
fellowship with the Christendom extending throughout the 
entire world, as the Catholic church. This inconsistency, 
however, he could find in Tichonius, only by supposing in his 
mind the same confusion of the invisible with the visible 
church in which he himself was involved, and the same prin- 
ciples of a necessary visible unity of the church. But on this 
very point he was mistaken. ‘Tichonius distinguished two 
parts of the body of Christ (corpus Domini bipartitum), i. e. 
of that which exhibits itself in manifestation as the body of 
Christ, as the church; one. part, the individuals scattered 


= De unitate eoclesie, s. 37. 

+ See Augustin, ¢. epistolam Parmeniani, 1. I. c. 1 et 25 1. III. 6. 17. 
Comp. also the hermeneutic rales of Tichonius, reg. I., where, probably 
in opposition to the other Donatists, he remarks: Non enim sicut quidam 
dicunt, in contumeliam regui Dei invicteque hereditatis Christi, quod 
non sine dolore dico, Dominus totum mundum potestate et non sui cor- 
‚poris plenitudine occupavit. Bibl. patr. Lugd. t VI. f. 50. 

3 juod volumus sanctum est. Augustin. c, epist. Parmeniani, 1. II.s. 31 

C. epist. Parmeniani, 1. I. c. 1. 
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through the whole world, who, by faith and temper of mind, 
really belong to Christ’s spiritual body, who are truly one 
with him as the Head of the spiritual body; in whom he is 
daily born and grows up into the holy temple of God;* to 
whom the description applies which Paul gives in Ephesians 
v. 27, inasmuch as they are purified in the faith by the blood 
of Christ—therefore the true community of the saints ;— 
another part, those scattered throughout the world, who belong 
indeed, as to visible appearance, to the same body of Christ, 
and draw nigh to God with their lips, but in heart are far 
from him.t Accordingly, Tichonius could say that the two 
portions of the manifested body of Christ remained connected 
with each otber throughout the whole world ; and the import- 
ant question was, to which of these two portions did each 
individual belong, by the temper of his mind. Owing to this 
intermediate relation to both parties, he could of course make 
his cause good to neither; in addition to which it must be 
remarked that he seems to have been somewhat obscure in his 
mode of expressing himself.t 
‘That separatist pride of the Donatists, which attributed so 
much weight to the subjectively human element, as their 
pieiple compelled them to do, often expressed itself, in the 
it of controversy, in an extremely harsh and unchristian 
manner. On the other hand, Augustin not unfrequently 
explains his own views in a very beautiful style, and in the 
genuinely Christian sense, respecting the might and validity 
of the objectively divine element; respecting the relation of 
the human element to the same, as a mere organ ; and respect- 
ing the vanity and emptiness of the human element, whenever 
it aspires to be anything more than this. 
hen the Donatist bishop Petilian pressed Augustin to 
declare explicitly whether he acknowledged Ceecilian as his 


* Reg. I. God as the fountain of divine life in human nature through 
Christ. “Dens in corpore suo filius est hominis, qui quotidie nascendo (the 
spiritual becomingof the divine life) venit et crescit in templum sanctum Dei. 

+ Reg. II. Qui ejusdem corporis sunt visibiliter, et Deo labiis quidem 
adpropinquant, corde taınen separati sunt. 

t Augustin doubtless perceived much that was anti-catholio in the 
hermeneutical rules of Tichonins relative to the significations of the body 
of Christ. These he calls Donatist views: Que sicut Donatista here- 
ticus loquitur : he could not, however, exactly specify what they were. 
De doctrina Christiana, 1. III. s. 43. 
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father, in which case the cause of the Catholic church would 
be made to depend wholly on the guilt or innocence of this 
latter individual, Augustin at length declared: “ I have one 
Head, but this is Christ; whose je I hear saying: ‘ All 
is yours, but ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” For even 
in the case where the apostle called himself a father, he added, 
that we might beware of attributing to his paternity any weak 
Auman foundation, ‘I have begotten you through the gospel.’ 
To the gospel, then, I trace my parentage. It is one thing, 
when, from motives of respect, we call the more aged or the 
more deserving, our fathers ; and it is quite another, when the 
question is put to us, whom have we for our father as it re- 
spects eternal salvation,—as it respects the communion of the 
church, and the participation in the divine promises as it con- 
cerns eternal salvation, —I beg pardon of the apostle, or rather 
it is he that bids me so speak,—the apostle is not my father 
in respect to that ;—he who tells me: ‘I have planted, and 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. So, then, neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth; but 
God that giveth the increase.’ In respect to my salvation, I 
acknowledge no other father than God; of whom our Lord 
says: ‘Ye shall call no man father on the earth, for one is 
your Father, who is in heaven,’ and to whom we daily say: 
* Our Father which art‘in heaven.’”* When Petilian made 
use of the strongest expressions to show that all religious acts 

their true significance only in their (the Donatists’) 
alone pure and holy church, that none but a clergyman with- 
out spot or blame could duly administer the sacraments ; when 
Petilian expressed himself to this purport, that everything de- 
pended on the conscience of him who imparted baptism, since 
it was through him the conscience of the recipient was to be 
cleansed ; Augustin replied: ‘ Often the conscience of man 
is unknown to me, but I am certain of the mercy of Christ.” 
‘When Petilian said: “ Whoever receives the faith from an 
unbeliever, receives not faith, but guilt.”+ Augustin answered : 
“ But Christ is faithful, from whom I receive faith, and not 
guilt.” When Petilian said : “ The character of every thing 
depends strictly’ on its origin and its root (consequently here 
on the character of the person administering the sacraments) 


* Collat. c. Donatist. 1. ¢. f. 312. 
+ Qui fidem a perfido sumserit, non fidem pereipit, sed reatam. 
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—a genuine new birth can proceed only from good seed,” 
Augustin replied: “ My origin is Christ, my root is Christ, 
my Head is Christ. The seed, from which I am regenerated, 
is the word of God, which my Lord exhorts me obediently to 
follow, although he through whom I hear it may not himself 
practise what he teaches.” To the remark of Petilian : “ How 
absurd to suppose that he who is guilty through his own trans- 
gressions, can absolve others from guilt!” he replied: “ He 
alone makes me free from guilt who died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification ; for I believe not in the minis- 
ter by whom I am baptized, but in Him who justifies the sin- 
ner, so that my faith is accounted unto me for righteousness.”’* 
As Petilian, in his pastoral letters against the Catholic 
church, had brought many charges against Augustin himself, 
the latter replied to these charges in his third book against 
Petilian, confining himself wholly to the interests of the cause. 
“Let no man,” he says, “glory in man. If you see anything 
praiseworthy in us, let Him be praised from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift. And in all which you 
acknowledge to be good in us, be followers of us, if we also 
are followers of Christ. But if ye surmise, believe, or seek 
after things that are bad in us, hold fast to the word of the 
Lord, and, throwing yourselves on that, forsake not his church 
‘on account of the wickedness of men, Matt. xxiii. 3. Observe, 
do what we bid you; but, where ye believe or know that we 
do wrong, do not after our works; for at present it is not the 
time for me to justify myself before you, since I have under- 
taken to recommend to you the cause of truth and salvation 
without regard to my own personal concerns, that none may 
go inaman. For cursed is he that putteth his trust in man. 
f this word of the Lord is kept and observed, even though I 
may fall, so far as it concerns my own personal interests, yet 
the cause I serve will come off victorious.”+ 
Since the Catholics, in their controversy with the Donatists, 
distinguished the church on earth, in which genuine and spu- 
rious members are mixed together, from the church of heaven, 
purified from its spurious members, they might easily have 
been led, by pursuing this distinction still further, to distin- 
guish the conceptions of the visible and of the invisible church. 
in this way they furnished occasion to the Donatists of charg- 
* Augustin, c. Petilian. 1.i. 8. 8. t Contra Petilian. 1. Ill. a, 4. 
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ing them with supposing the existence of two churches ; but 
they were extremely uneasy under this accusation, and would 
allow of no other distinction than that of two different condi- 
tions of one and the same church, inasmuch as it was at 
present a mortal church, but would hereafter be an immortal 
one.* And Augustin, in his book, “de unitate ecclesiz,” 
says: “Many stand, in the communion of the sacraments, 
with the church, and are still not in the church.”f But 
what means this: They are not in the church, and they yet 
stand in communion with the church? In the outward, ap- 
parent church they are certainly; but in the inner, invisible 
church, to which none can belong otherwise than by the 
temper of the heart, they are not. And with what church 
can they stand in communion by a bare outward participation 
of the sacraments alone? Certainly with no other but with 
that which is itself merely an outward and visible one; from 
which, inasmuch as it és the bare form of manifestation, desti- 
tute of the inner life, no true life can proceed. Augustin 
would, therefore, if he had made himself distinctly conscious 
of what was implied in his own conceptions, have properly 
said: “Many stand in outward communion with the visible 
church, who are yet, by the temper of their hearts, by no 
means members of the invisible church.” And he himself 
does in fact intimate, in another place, that there is a church, 
which is the body of Christ, something other than the bare 
appearance of a church, or the bare visible church—a church 
with which they who did not belong to it by the temper of 
their hearts, stood in no sort of connection,—when he says of 
such: “We ought not to believe that they are in the body of 
Christ, which is the church, because, in a bodily manner, 
they participate in its sacraments. But they are not in that 
communion of the church, which, in the members of Christ 
by matual union, makes increase to that measure of its growth 
which God has appointed ; for that church is founded on a 
rock, as the Lord says: Ou this rock will I build my church. 
But such persons build on the sand.”f To what results would 


* Collat. fol. 318. Eandem ipsam unam et sanctam ecclesiam nune 
esse aliter, tanc autem aliter futuram. 

+ s.74. Multi sunt in sacramentoram communione cum ecclesia, et 
tamen jam non sunt in ecclesia, 

+ C. Petilian. 1. II. s. 247. and de doctrina Christiana, 1. TII.s.45. He 
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Augustin have arrived, if he had made clear to himself the 
distinetion of ideas which lies at the bottom of these words? 

Another more important point of dispute related to the 
employment of force in matters of religion. The Donatists 
bore their testimony on this point with emphasis iu favour of 
that course which the example of Christ and the apostles, 
which the spirit of the gospel, and the sense of man’s universal 
rights, called forth by the latter, required, The point of 
view first set forth ina clear light by Christianity, when it 
made religion the common good of all mankind and raised it 
above all narrow political restrictions, was by the Donatists 
manfully asserted, in opposition to a theory of ecclesiastical 
Tights at variance with the spirit of the gospel, and which had 
sprung up out of a new mixture of ecclesiastical with political 
interests. They could not succeed so well in unfolding the 
relation of the church to the state, for here they easily passed 
from one extreme over to the other. If their opponents erred 
‘on the side of confounding too much the church with the state, 
they, on the other hand, were too much inclined to represent 
the opposition between the two, which was grounded in the 
early relation of the church toa pagan state, asa relation 
that must ever continue to exist. 

The Donatist bishop Petilian says: “Did the apostles 
ever persecute any one, or did Christ ever deliver any one 
over to the secular power? Christ commands us to flee per- 
secutors, Matt. x. 23. Thou who callest thyself a disciple of 
Christ oughtest not to imitate the evil deeds of the heathens. 
Think you thus to serve God,—by destroying us with your 
own hand? Ye err, ye err, poor mortals, if ye believe this ; 
for God has not executioners for his priests: Christ perse- 
cutes no one ; for he was for inviting, not forcing, men to the 
faith; and when the apostles complained to him of the founders 
of separate parties, Luke ix. 50, he said to them: ‘He who 
is not against us, is for us;’ and so too Paul, in Philippians 
i. 18.* Our Lord Christ says: ‘No man can come unto me, 


himself, in censoring the expression of Tichonius, bipartitum corpus 
Douini, distinguishes the corpus Christi verum atque simulatum. 

* Petilian would say, that to Christians every one should be welcome 
who preached Christ; bat this the Catholics could not see, since to them 
the faith in Christ was nothing without faith in the visible church, And 
even the Donatists, in recognizing nothing as genuinely Christian beyond 
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unless the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.’ But why 
do you not permit every man to follow his own free will, since 
God, the Lord himself, has bestowed this free will on man? 
He has simply pointed out to man the way to righteousness, 
that none might be lost through ignorance. Christ, in dying 
for men, has given Christians the example to die, but not to 
kill, Christ teaches us to suffer wrong, not to requite it. 
The apostle tells us of what he had endured, not of what he 
had done to otliers. But what have you to do with the princes 
of this world, in whom the Christian cause has ever found 
only its enemies?” He cites examples from the Old and the 
New Testament ; he supposes he finds mention made of 
princes hostile to the church in 1 Corinth. ii. 6. Yet he 
adds: “This may have been said, however, of the ancient 
pagan princes ; but you suffer not the emperors of this world, 
who would be Christians, to be such, since you mislead them, 
by your false representations, to turn the Weapons prepared 
against the enemies of the state, against Christians.” The 
Donatist bishop Gaudentius says: “God created man free, 
after his own image. How am I to be deprived of that by 
human lordship which God has bestowed on me? What 
sacrilege, that human arrogance should take away what God 
has bestowed, and idly boast of doing this in God’s behalf! 
It is a great offence against God, when he is defended by 
men. What must he think of God, who would defend him 
with outward force? Is it that God is unable to punish 
offences against himself? Hear what the Lord says: ‘Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.’ The peace of the world must 
be introduced among contending nations by arms. The 
peace of Christ invites the willing with wholesome mildness ; 
it never forces men against their wills. The almighty God 
employed prophets to convert the people of Israel ; he en- 
joined it not on princes; the Saviour of souls, the Lord Christ, 
sent fishermen, and not soldiers, to preach his faith.” 
Augustin, in attacking these arguments of the Donatists, 
now appeared as the advocate of a.theory of ecclesiastical 


the pale of their own spotless church, did not act consistently accord- 
ing to this principle; with which inconsistency Augustin took care 
to reproach them, Vid. Augustin. contra literas Petiliani. 1. IL = 
178 et 180. 
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rights, of which he himself, as we have already remarked, was 
at an earlier period the opponent. He was, in this case, 
carried along by the spirit of the times; and this spirit had 
found a point of union for such errors in his habit of confound- 
ing the visible and the invisible church. He who possesses at 
all times a clear consciousness that the true and real church 
of Christ is an invisible one, is also constantly aware that it 
cannot be built up and advanced by any outward human 
mechanism, but only by that which penetrates into the 
inmost recesses of the mind, and begets a free conviction. 
But he who overvalues the vehicle of the outward church, 
will also deem it a matter of high importance that men 
should, in the first place, be introduced into this—and that 
indeed’ can be effected by a great variety of outward, human 
means. : 

‘As early as the year 400, Augustin had changed his prin- 
ciples pas subject ; for already he defended against the 
Donatist bishop Parmenianus, the resort to force against the 
Donatists, though, in his advice given at the same time before 
a council in Carthage (see above), he did not yet allow himself 
to be determined by these principles. But, even at a still sub- 
sequent period, we find examples to show that he suffered him- 
self to be guided in his mode of action by a milder Christian 
spirit than that was which could give birth to such prineiples.* 
Pity it was that errors which grew first out of practice should, 
by the application of Augustin’s logie,—eo adroit in combining . 
things true, half true, and false, into a plausible whole,—be 
wrought into a systematic theory, and thereby become the 
more firmly rooted in the ecclesiastical polity. Augustin did 
indeed know too well what constituted the essence of inward 
Christianity,—the Christianity of faith and of temper,—to be . 
capable of entertaining the opinion that faith could be brought 
into the heart by outward arrangements ;—penetrated as he 
was with the conviction that man’s conversion can only be a 
work of divine grace operating on the soul. Moreover, he 


* He demanded that even deeds of violence, which had been committed 
by farious Circumeellions on the clergy, should be punished, not accord- 
ing to the strictness of the laws, but according to the spirit of Christian 
ntleness; and if he could accomplish his end in no other way, he was 
fetermined himself to make application to the emperors. See Augustin. 
ep. 139 ad Marcellinum. 
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never lost sight of the truth, that mere external communion 
with the church, which alone was capable of being forcibly 
brought about by means of fear and punishment, can make no 
one a member of the kingdom of God. But he maintained 
that man may nevertheless be prepared in various ways, by 
outward means, by suffering, for faith and conversion. He 
appealed to the highest example, that of God, who by suffer- 
ing educates men, brings them to a consciousness of them- 
selves, and conducts them to faith;—to the example of the 
parent who corrects the son for his profit. “ Who doubts but 
what it is better to be led to God by instruction, than by fear 
of punishment or affliction? But because the former, who 
will be guided only by instruction, are better, the others are 
still not to be negl |. Show me the man who, in real faith 
and true consciousness, says with the whole strength of his 
soul: ‘My soul thirsteth after God;’ and I will allow that, 
for such a person, not only the fear of temporal punishments 
or imperial laws, but even the fear of hell, is unnecessary : 
whatever separates him from his highest good, is punishment 
enough for him. But many, like bad servants, must often be 
reclaimed to their master by the rod of temporal suffering, ere 
they can attain to this highest stage of religious develop- 
ment.”® We are shown here how seductive may be a com- 
parison of two relations altogether differing in kind. Augustin 
forgot to inquire into the natural limits of the civil power, 
and of all outward human might, in conformity with what the 
sacredness of man’s universal rights, grounded in God’s crea- 
tion, requires. He failed to consider that, owing to the 
natural limits fixed and determined by these universal rights 
of man, the government of a state can be compared, neither 
with the divine government of the world, nor even with the 
course of training to which the parent subjects his son in the 
years of his pupilage. What, according to this principle set 
up by Augustin, might not despotism hold to be allowable, 
for the sake of the pretended holy end, the general good; as 
soon as the question, which is the only one here, What is 
right? came once to be subordinated to the question, What is 
expedient and salutary ? 

Very justly Augustin observes: “ The state is as far from 


* See c, Petilian, 1. II. ep. 185 ad Bonifacium. 
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being able, by punishment, to exert an influence on the moral 
disposition, as on inward piety. Goodness, too, comes only 
from free will.”* But he wrongly infers from this, that, as 
the state is authorized and bound to restrain the outward 
sallies of wickedness by punishment, the same holds good also 
of the outward sallies of heresy or schism. Here again he 
compares things wholly differing in kind. Not everything 
that exhibits itself outwardly, becomes subject thereby to the 
jurisdiction of the state. Much evil reveals itself outwardly 
in actions, and nevertheless cannot on that account be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the state. This latter extends only 
to that evil which can be judged on principles of political law 
and equity, and which violates the outward order of the civil 
community. But with this, the individual or common ex- 
pression and the individual or common profession of religious 
convictions, of whatever sort they may be, do not of them- 
selves come in conflict. It might be agreeable to the spirit of 
paganism, but it was in contradiction with the spirit of the 
gospel, to subject the individual or common expressions of 
religious faith to maxims of civil jurisprudence. 

On these false premises, Augustin goes on to affirm, from 
the principle that the state has no concern with the piety of 
its subjects, because this must spring solely out of free con- 
vietion, ‘that the state must here leave everything to the 
freedom of each individual ; from this principle it would fol- 
low that the state must also leave full freedom to its subjects 
for every crime. Or ought murder, adultery, and all other 
crimes to be punished, and sacrilege alone be left to go 
unpunished ?”¢ He descended to the sophistic reasoning: 
“ Divisions and sects are derived by Paul, Gal. v. 19, like all 
other transgressions, from one and the same fountain of 
inward corruption, the flesh — hence classed in the same cate- 
gory. If, then, the state is not authorized to employ punish- 
ment against some fruits of the flesh, neither can it be autho- 
rized to employ it against others ;”—where he makes no 
account whatever of the consideration that the religious-moral 
point of view, from which Paul here regards the matter, is 


* C. lit, Petiliani, 1. IL. 184. 

+ C. Gandent. Donatist. 1. I. s. 20. Puniantur homicidia, puniantur 
adulteris, puniantur cetera quantalibet sceleris sive libidinis facinora 
seu flagitia, sola sacrilegia volumus a regnantium legibus impunita. 
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altogether different from the civil and judicial, from which 
alone the state ean regard it.* 

‘With good right, it is true, Augustin asserts, in opposition 
to the Donatists, that even kings are bound as Christians to 
serve their particular vocation in a Christian spirit; that as 
each must serve God in his own peculiar way, according to 
his particular vocation, so they, too, must serve God in a 
peeuliar way, in the fulfilment of the duties of their office.t 
But he erred only in deriving, from this correct position, con- 
sequences which he was in no way authorized to derive from 
it. The question arose, in the first place, in what does a 
government in the Christian consist ; and how far does 
the province of kingly power, or of civil power generally, in 
human affairs, reach? To make use of their power against 
heretics, cost the emperors no sacrifice of self-denial. On the 
contrary, it flattered the consciousness of the sovereign’s 
rights; and he might believe that in this way, which was so 
easy for him, he could atone for many transgressions, But if 
he allowed himself to be actuated, in his whole conduct as 
emperor, by the spirit of Christian self-denial, he would 
assuredly have far better subserved the cause of Christianity 
than he could have served it by the demolition of every idol, 
which work Augustin so highly extols as the prerogative of 
‘imperial power.: 

jut wo may allow that Augustin was perhaps authorized to 
avail himself, in defending the church, of a principle which at 
this time had already become universally predominant in 
cbureh practice, and of which this theory of church rights 
already lay at the foundation. “ Who,” says Augustin, “ will 
not give his approbation to the laws by which the emperors 
forbid sacrifices even on penalty of death? Will not the 
Donatists themselves agree with us here?” If they did so, it 


* Augustin. against the Donatists: Cum in veneficos vigorem legum 
exerceri juste fateantur; in hereticos autem atque impias dissensiones 
nolint fateri, cum in iisdem iniquitatis fructibus auctoritate apostolica 
numerentnr ? ist, Parmeniani, 1. I. s. 16. 

+ C. lit. Petiliani, 1. II. s. 210. Habent reges excepta humani generis 
societate, eo ipso quo reges sunt, unde sic Domino serviant, quomodo non 
Possunt, qui reges non sunt. 

t Non enim anferenda idola de terra posset quisquam jubere privatus, 
Augustin. 1. c. 
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must be allowed that they were defeated by their own incon- 


It was the case with Augustin here, as in other 
instances, that, owing to his ignorance of the rules ofa right 
interpretation of scripture, he imagined he had found, in some 
detached and misapprehended passages of the Bible, a false 
theory, which, in his systematizing mind, he had framed to 
himself independently of holy writ; and ‘thus, by his means, 
the wrong apprehension of such a of scripture was 
established as the classical foundation of an error that pre- 
vailed for centuries. Thus, in his exposition of the parable of 
the supper, Luke xiv., paying no regard to the rule which 
requires that the point of comparison should be ascertained 
and held fast, and affixing too literal a sense to the word 
avaykdzew, v. 23, he supposed he found the theory expressed 
here, that men were authorized and bound to employ force, 
and compel men to participate in the supper ;—that is, to enter 
into communion with the universal visible church, out of whose 
pale salvation was not to be obtained. Thus he laid the 
foundation of the theory, “Coge,” or “compelle intrare in 
ecclesiam.” + 

True, Augustin continually explains, that everything must 
flow from the temper of love; but of what use was this prin- 
ciple in a theory which gave full sway to arbitrary will? How 
often was not the holy name of love abused by fanaticism and 
the love of power? It was by Augustin, then, that a theory 
was proposed and founded, which, tempered though it was, in 
its practical application, by his own pious, philanthropic spirit, 
nevertheless contained the germ of that whole system of 





against Parmenian, Augus- 


* This inconsistency could not, perhaps, be laid to the charge of all the 
referred to Mar 
is poi videatar, ut crimen idolo- 


Paganorum ? 
+ Vid. ep. 93 ad Vincent. ep. 185 ad Bonifacium. Hi qui inveniuntur 
in viis et sepibus, id est, in harresibus et schismatibus, coguntur intrare. 
qui leniter primo adducti sunt, completa est prior obedientia: in 
istis autem qui coguntur, inobedientis coéreetur. 2 
x 
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despotism, of intolerance and persecution, which 
ended in the tribunals of the inquisition. 


2. The Meletian Schism in Egypt. 


The second schism which deserves notice in this period was 
the Meletian, which originated in Egypt. The causes which 
led to it were in many respects similar to those that gave 
occasion to the Novatian and to the Donatist schisms. In the 
very place where the spirit of peace and of love should have 
most prevailed, in the prison cells, where many bishops, com- 
panions of the same sufferings, were together, arose a dispute 
about the different principles of proceeding with those who 
had fallen away during the Dioclesian persecution. There 
existed among the prisoners a more rigid party, who main- 
tained, on the same principle which Cyprian had once advo- 
cated under the persecution of Decius, that all who should 
have violated, in any way, their fidelity to the Christian faith, 
ought to be excluded from the fellowship of the church until 
the perfect restoration of peace; and that if, up to that time, 
they had manifested a spirit of sincere contrition, they should 
then first obtain forgiveness, according to the measure of their 
guilt. At the head of this more rigid party stood Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis in the Thebaid. The bishop of this city, 
being a metropolitan, possessed the highest rank next after the 
bishop of Alexandria, and frequently stood on the saıne level 
with him in administering the general concerns of the church.* 

Peter, bishop of Alexandria, on the other hand, who, as it 
seems, had, like Cyprian, in the Decian persecution, for 
special reasons withdrawn himself awhile from his commu- 
nity, agreed in his principles with the milder party. The 
pastoral letter on church penance, which, in the year 306, this 
bishop addressed to the Egyptian church, breathes a spirit of 
Christian love and wisdom.t He displayed in it a more cor- 


* Epiphan. heres. Meletian. 68. Tar seri ety Afyuerer eprinur ne} 
Diveigiion 7h egy ack chr Äexuwirnochn OW keeidibung aired dem, 
It is also highly probable that the sizth canon of the Nicene council had. 
its origin in this relation; and its object was to secure as incontestable, 
to the bishop of Alexandria, his general primacy over the entire Egyptian 
Church, which was not to be encroached upon by the rank of the courch 
‚of Lycopolis. 

+ This letter was received by the Greek church into the number of 
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rect appreciation of penitence as a moral duty than generally 
prevailed; attaching more importance to the temper than to 
the external conduct, and judging with less severity those who, 
yielding solely to physical weakness, had been forced, by the 
anguish of torture, to a momentary denial of the faith, which 
they afterwards deeply regretted.* Many Christians had been 
mean enough to force their Christian slaves to offer, instead of 
themselves, under the delusive notion that God’s tribunal could 
be deceived like a human one. ‘The bishop Peter showed in 
this case his correct moral judgment, in treating the slaves 
with more lenity than the masters, Inasmuch as the former 
had been in a sense constrained by force and fear, their church 
penance was therefore to last only a year; and they were thus 
to learn, for the future, to do the will of Christ and to fear 
only him. But the masters were to be subjected to three 
years of penance, as hypocrites, and because they had forced 
their fellow-servants to offer, not having learned from the 
apostle Paul that servants and masters have one Lord in 
heaven. “ But if we all have one Lord, with whom there is 
no respect of persons, as Christ is all in all among barbarians, 
Seythians, bond, and free, they should consider what they had 
done, when they would fain deliver their own souls, but com- 
pelled their fellow-servants to the worship of idols.” His 
correct judgment was seen again in the severity which he 
showed to those of the clergy who, instead of caring solely for 
the salvation of the communities entrusted to.them, and wait- 
ing, in their appointed sphere of labour, the will of the Lord, 
had, in the pride of fanaticism, abandoned their communities, + 
and voluntarily given themselves up to martyrdom, and then 
— what was frequently the punishment of fanatical presump- 
Freie back and denied in the immediate prospect of 


the letters incorporated into the ecclesiastical code of laws, under the 
title of firreda) xaronnal, 

* pdtv bed cig Achnias wis wägne. 

+ Touching this point he says, c. 10: “So did no one of the apostles; 
for the apostle Paul, who had gone through many conflicts, and who 
Anew that it was better to depart and be with Christ, added, ‘ Nevertbe- 
ess, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you? Since he did not 
seek his own profit, but what would be for the good of many, that they 
should be saved, he held it to be more necessary than his own rest, to 
abide with the brethren and care for them.” 
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Meletius, at a subsequent period, obtained his freedom ; 
while those bishops who held Biher ‘and milder principles of 
penitence, remained still in the prison. He exercised his an- 
thority as the second metropolitan in Egypt, during the absence 
of the bishop Peter, whom, being a confessor, he thought him- 
self entitled, perhaps, to despise, on account of his flight ; he 
travelled through the whole diocese of the Alexandrian patri- 
arch, within which, relying on the authority just described, he 
undertook to ordain, and to excommunicate, according to his 
own pleasure. He did not recognize the official power of those 
to whose charge, as Periodeute, or visitors, the bishop Peter 
of Alexandria had committed the destitute communities. Their 
different views respecting the proper mode of treating those 
who had fallen, or who had become suspected of denying God 
in some way or other, was here, too, probably made a subject 
of discussion, or at least used as a pretext; since the Meletians 
bossted of representing the pure church of the martyrs. Four 
Egyptian bishops, among the imprisoned confessors, declared 
themselves firmly against the arbitrary proceedings of Meletius, 
who, however, took no notice of this protestation. The bishop 
Peter of Alexandria issued a writing to the Alexandrian church, 
wherein he bade all to avoid fellowship with him until the 
matter could be more closely investigated in connection with 
other bishops; and at length he excluded him— probably after 
his own return—from the functions of the episcopal office, and 
from the fellowship of his church, as a disturber of the peace 
of the communities.* Also, subsequently to the martyrdom 


* Among the sources which treat of the in of the Meletian schism, 
there is found a deal of contradiction. The first place among these 
sources is certainly due to the et by Maffei, from a manu- 
script of the chapter of the cathedral of Verona (in the osservazioni let- 
terarie, t IIL. Verona, 1738), which, therefore, we must make the point of 
Fer in a inguiring ‘into into these reg pat In tk of Bar 


the bi 
Tibodoran, and Phileas, who subsequent d ek are + (accordion 12 to 
Euseb. h.&. VIII. 18), addressed t0 the bishop Meletiun. In this leter 
i is De against Meletias, whom still Il dilectus et comminister 


in violation of the rights of foreign bishops, and partica- 
Italy of of Peter of Alezuudris, he is reported to have undertaken ‘ordain 
in dioceses; which, nevertheless, was altogether at variance with 
the ancient laws of the church. It is worthy of remark, that among the 
grounds of exeuse here mentioned, to which Meletius might perhape ap- 
Peal, that borrowed from the difference in the principles of penitence is 
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of the bishop Peter, A. p. 311, and in the time of the bishop 
Alexander, under whom the Arian controversies broke out, 
this schism still continued to exist. 

The council of Nice endeavoured to get rid of this schism 
by milder regulations. The council directed that Meletius, 
since-no confidence could be placed in his restless character, 


not cited at all, as if no dispute had as yet arisen on that point. Next 
follows the story, that, when Meletius had received this letter, he did not 
‘answer it, did not even repair to the bishops in prison, nor seek for the 
bishop Peter ; bnt after those bishops had already perished by martyrdom, 
that he came to Alexandria, and there entered into a combination with 
two restless men, who were anxious to obtrude themselves on the com- 
‘munities as teachers, of whom Arius was one (see the section relating to 
doctrinal controversies). These discovered to him two presbyters, nomi- 
nated by Peter as church visitors, who had concealed themselves. The 
text now reads: Commendans eis occasionem Meletius separavit eos (in 
the Greek probably épugiti»). The sense of the obscure passage is pro- 
ably this: Meletins accused these presbyters of having shown inconstancy 
to the faith, or cowardice under the persecutions; he excluded them for 
a season from the fellowship of the church, or suspended them from their 
offices, recommending to them to improve the opportunity furnished 
them by the persecution, of restoring themselves to their good standing, 
by showing steadfastness in confessing the faith, He himself ordained 
two as presbyters, one of whom was in prison, and the other had been 
condemned to work in the mines as a reward of their constancy. 

From this narrative it is apparent, that the disputes which Meletius 
excited were, beyond all doubt, connected with his severe principles as 
tothe proper mode of conduct during the persecutions; although no 
mention is made of this in the preceding letters. The third document is 
the letter of the bishop Peter to the Alexandrian community, in which he 
bids them, on account of the difficulties with Meletius, to hold no commu- 
nion with him. With the account of the origin of the Meletian controver- 
sies which is to be gathered from these documents, the report of Epipha- 
mins for the most part agrees. He represents the separation, which had 
its ground in the difference of views as to the principles of penance, to 
hhave taken place already in the prison. Of this the letters above cited do 
indeed say nothing. The zealous Meletian author whom Epiphanius 
makes use of, may ‘perhaps also have represented the affair in an exag- 
gerated light; still it is quite possible that a dispute of this sort may have 
already occurred, although it had as yet led to no open rupture. The 
narrative, which is the second of those documents oF Ma i, intimates 
this. According to Epiphanius, Meletius, when he left the common prison, 
had been condemned to labour in the mines. On his journey to the place 
of his punishment, he is represented as having undertaken to ordain ac- 
cording to his own pleasure. This story is perhaps false—perhape it is 
a ramour which gradually arose and spread among the Meletian party in 
order to shield him against some evil suspicion. The documents af 
‘Maffei Seem to presuppose that Meletius had then obtained his entire 
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should reside, simply as a titular bishop, without active juris- 
Ciction, at Lycopolis; and for the future refrain altogether 
from bestowing ordination, whether in the city or in the country. 
Yet the clergy who had been already ordained by him, should 
remain in possession of their offices, only taking rank after 
the others who had received ordination from the bishop of 


freedom. What Epiphanius relates is, on the other hand, in accordance 
with the narrative of Maffei, that as the party of Peter had styled them- 
selves the Catholic church, so the party of Meletius styled itself the church 
of the martyrs; for it is clear, in fact, from that narrative, that Meletius 
was fond of making confessors ecclesiastics. In the church history of 
Socrates, I. 24, one account is especially deserving of notice, that while 
the bishop Peter, who afterwards died as a martyr, had taken refuge in 
ight (Qsé-yerres I viv vies Buyin) Meletius usurped the right of ordaining 
in his diocese. If this account were correct, the origin of the schism 
would be still more clear. Meletius had, perbaps, remonstrated against 
Dis Aight with Peter himself; and imagined himself to be the more war- 
ranted, on that account, to interfere with his authority. The narrative of 
Epiphanius does indeed conflict with this view ; but anachronisms are no 
uncommon thing in this author. From the documents edited by Maffei, 
the absence of Peter from Alexandria at this time is clearly made out 
indeed, but not his imprisonment. ‘The bishops who style themselves 
risoners say nothing, however, of the imprisonment of Peter ; neither 
Roe he mention it himself in his letter. Moreover, Eusebius, ix. 6, re- 
rts that under the persecution renewed by Maximinus, in 411, the 
ishop Peter was suddenly seized and beheaded, without making mention 
of any earlier imprisonment of his. On the contrary, from the last words 
of Peter, which, to be sure, in the Latin translation, in which they are 
Preserved to us, sound somewhat obscure, it might be inferred that he 
was in a state of freedom, and was intending soon to appoint an ecclesias- 
tical trial in Alexandria itself: Ne ei communicetis, donec occurram illi 
cum sapientibus viris et videam que sunt, que cogitavit. 

‘With these narratives, however, the story of Athanasius, Apolog. c. 
Arianos, s. 59 (which Socrates follows), in part conflicts; that the bishop 
Petrus (Miäsrim) te) iano irsyxtiorn eagaruiay ne) dig by aim 
curity cor Inwndeer xaf saw. As it concerns the wagzruias, this 
coincides with the reports above cited; for by them would of course be 
understood these very arbitrary 01 ions. In respect to the second. 
matter, however, the passionate opponents of the Meletians are not to be 
wholly believed. It might perhaps be, that this charge was conjured up 
ata later period by enemies of Meletius. They inferred from the fact 
that Meletius had released from the same imprisonment in which 
the others had experienced martyrdom, according to the same licentious 
mode of drawing conclusions we have already noticed, that he must 
have procured his freedom by consenting to offer. For the rest, this 
story of Athanasius, too, seems to go in favour of the supposition that 
the bishop Peter was still in a state of freedom, that he subsequently 
returned to Alexandria, and there convoked & synod against Meletius. 
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Alexandria. But if these should be removed by death before 
them, then they might take their places, in case they should, 
by the vote of the communities, be found worthy ; and this 
was confirmed by the bishop of Alexandria.* But the Mele- 
tian schism, which, moreover, found fresh sources of nourish- 
ment amid the Arian disputes, continued to propagate itself 
till into the fifth century. 


3. Schism between Damasus and Ursinus, at Rome. 


In this schism, we observe the corrupting influence of worldly 
prosperity and abundance, and of the confusion of spiritual 
things with secular, on the spirit of the Roman church.t We 
see what a mighty interest of profane passions was alreudy 
existing there. The particular occasion which led to the break- 
ing out of this schism, lay in the immediate circumstances of 
the times. The Roman bishop Liberius had, in 356, been 
deposed from his place, and sent into exile, by the emperor 
Constantius, because he would not consent to the condemnation 
of Athanasius.f The archdeacon Felix, who acceded to the 
emperor's wishes, was elevated to the place of Liberius. But, 
when the latter subsequently consented to subscribe a creed 
drawn up at Sirmium by the Arian party, Constantius per- 
mitted him, in the year 358, to return to Rome; and he was 
again at liberty to resume his bishopric. Meanwhile a distinct 
party had been formed in the church by a certain presbyter, 
named Eusebius; which party held their conventicle in a pri- 
vate house, and avoided all fellowship with those who were 
favoured by the party at court.§ Now this party refused to 
recognize Liberius as bishop, on account of his recantation, 
and hence continued to hold their separate assemblies. Felix 
was banished ; and he is reported, at least by the enemies of 
Liberius,|| to have subsequently repented of his transition to 
Arianism, and, for this reason, to have led a life of penance at 


* See the letter of the Nicene council, in Socrates I. 9. 

+ As Ammianus Marcellinus very justly remarks on occasion of this 
controversy, 1. xxvii. c. 3. 

j See the Mary of the sueringe of thin Busca whi te 

e 0 is Eusebius, which, it must 

atigwed, as it comes from an entieiastc admirer, snot ented 0 fa 
belief. "Published by Baluz, Miscellan. 1, IT. pag. 141. 

See vita Ensebii, 1. c. 
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the villa to which he had withdrawn himself. The meetings 
of the Eusebian party were forcibly broken up ; Eusebius was 
kept confined in a room of bis own house, where the meetings 
had been held. 

In this ferment of the Roman communities, schisms might 
easily be occasioned by the new election of a bishop in the 
place of Liberius, after his death, in 366. The real course 
which matters took, as we have two opposite reports, which 
proceed from the opposite parties, cannot be certainly traced. 
‘According to the account of one party, Damasus was, in the 
first place, regularly chosen and ordained bishop; but after- 
wards a deacon, Ursinus or Ursicinus, who had aspired to the 
episcopal dignity, with his party, took possession of the church, 
which was called after its builder, or the presbyter who con- 
ducted divine worship in it, the church of Sicininus,* and 
caused himself here to be ordained bishop.t According to 
the other report,t the party which had always continued to 
be faithfully devoted to the bishop Liberius, immediately after 
his death made choice of Ursicinus. But Damasus, who be- 
longed to those who, during the banishment of Liberius, had 
attached themselves to Felix, and who had ever aspired after 
the episcopate, was nominated bishop by the party of Felix. 
Thus it cannot be determined which one of the two competitors 
had the principal share in the disturbances and deeds of vio- 
lence. Although the truth is, that, whenever any matter 
‘became an object of zealous contention among the lower 
classes of the passionate and restless Roman people, many 
things might be done which the heads of both parties would 

ladly have avoided ; yet it is most probable that neither of 

ie two, in this case, could be wholly exempted from blame. 
Damasus appears, moreover, on other occasions, to have been 
aproud man.§ Bishops, who should be ministers of peace, 
and surrender up everything sooner than allow any strife to 
go on for their own honour, suffered the matter to take such 

* Basilica Sieinini. 

+ See the accounts in the chronicle of Jerome, in Socrates and Sozo- 
men. 

} The introduction to the petition of Marcellinus and of Faustinus, 
two presbyters belonging to the party of Ursicinus, and of Lucifer of 
Galeria to the emperors Theodosius and Arcadius. Published by Sir- 
mond. opp. t. I. 

§ Bee Basil, Cesar, ep. 289, 6.2. 
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a course, that a bl le must decide the question, 
which of the two wa tke remat bishop. On one dy there 
were found, in the church occupied by Ursicinus, which was 
stormed by the party of Damasus, the dead bodies of a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven men.* Damasus at last conquered, and 
Unsicinus was banished. But the division continued to exist 
longer; and, moreover, other foreign bishops were drawn 
into it. To suppress this schism, and the quarrels that grew 
out of it, the emperor Gratian issued, in the year 378 or 381, 
the law which we have noticed already in a cursory manner, 
and to which he was moved by the petition of a Roman 
council. By this law, he conferred on the Roman bishop the 
right of deciding, in ‘the last instance, on the affairs of the 
bishops who were implicated in this schism ; ‚providing, 
however, that they should not encroach, by so doing, on the 
authority of the metropolitans in the provinces. 


Remarx.—The schisms of Lucifer of Calaris and of Mele- 
tius of Antioch, on account of the intimate connection in 
which they stand with the history of doctrinal controversies, 
are reserved for the fourth section, 


[Apa a a 
sel ‘was given w, alt sh its expres- 
sions are general, a , u 
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SECTION THIRD. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, 


I. Carısrıan Lire. 
1. Its general Character in this Period. 


From the changes which, in the preceding sections, we saw 
taking place in the relations and circumstances of the church, 
it would be easy to form some probable conjecture as to what 
would be the new shaping of the whole Christian life in the 
present period. The vast numbers who, from external con- 
siderations, without any inward call, joined themselves to the 
Christian communities, served to introduce into the church all 
the corruptions of the heathen world, Pagan vices, pagan 
delusions, pagan superstition, took the garb and name of 
Christianity, and were thus enabled to exert a more corrupting 
influence on the Christian life. Such were those who, without 
any real interest whatever in the concerns of religion, living 
half in Paganism and half in an outward show of Christianity, 
composed the crowds that thronged the churches on the festi- 
vals of the Christians, and the theatres on the festivals of the 

.* Such were those who accounted themselves Christians, 
if they but attended church once or twice ina year ;t while, 
without a thought of any higher life, they abandoned them- 
selves to every species of worldly pursuit and pleasure. There 
were multitudes, especially in the I: towns of the East, 
who, although no longer Pagans, and although they were 
denominated, in the most general sense of the word, believers, 
yet kept back, during the greatest part, or even the whole of 
their lives, from the communion of the church; and only 
when admonished by the actual or apprehended approach of 


* Augustin, de catechizandis rudib. s. 48. Illm turbo implent 
eudesias per dies fests Chrisianoram, qua implent theatra per dies 


solennes Paganorum. 
a ie oa wareis \wavees. Chrysostom. in baptism. 
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death, in sudden attacks of sickness, in earthquakes, or the 
unforeseen calamities of war, took refuge in baptism. Others, 
who had received baptism, thought themselves religious enough, 
if they attended church on all the festivals,—a practice de- 
nounced, therefore, by Chrysostom, as a mere form,—wholly 
without influence on the inner life ;—custom, but not piety.* 
The greater the number of these nominal Christians, the 
more mischievous became the errors which made them feel 
secure in this outward Christianity, which confirmed them in 
the delusive notion that they could live in sin, and yet obtain 
salvation. Of this kind were those many corruptions of purely 
Christian ideas which we have already had occasion to notice 
in the preceding period ;—false notions of what constitutes 
faith; the confounding of the inward thing with the outward 
sign; that reliance on externals in religion, which grew out 
of this very habit of overlooking what belongs to faith and to 
the life of faith, and of confounding the divine realities which 
faith apprehends, with the outward, earthly forms which were 
designed merely to symbolize them. To sum up the whole 
here at once,—which it will be our object afterwards to explain 
more fully in detail,—the mischief presents itself in the delu- 
sive persuasion that any man, no matter what his life, could 
make sure of being delivered from divine punishment, and 
introduced into the community of the blessed, by the charm 
of outward baptism ; which mistaken confidence in the magi- 
cal cleansing and atoning efficacy of baptism encouraged 
numbers to persevere to the last in the indulgence of their 
lusts, hoping to avail themselves of this as a final remedy. It 
presents itself again in the delusive persuasion respecting the 
sanetifying effects of the communion, even when received 
without suitable preparation, and only on the principal festi- 
vals; in the delusive persuasion respecting the merit of an 
outward attendance on church, of pilgrimages to certain spots 
consecrated by religious remembrances, of donations to 
churches, of alms-giving, especially to ecclesiastics and monks, 
—no respect paid to the manner in which what was 
thus bestowed had been acquired, nor to the disposition with 
which it was given. Instead of bearing the cross in their 
hearts, men relied on the magical power of the outward sign. 


* Zurilung tern, ein sbddBues. In Annam, H. V.T. V. f. 73. 
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Instead of soberly carrying out the doetrines of the gospel in 
their lives, they folded up the scroll on which it was written, 
to wear about the neck as an amulet.* 

Mischievous was the influence resulting from the doctrinal 
controversies, inasmuch as they were conducted with an incon- 
siderate zeal, inasmuch as the leaders of the contending parties 
sacrificed everything else to the one interest of a formal, 
orthodox theory; inasmuch as the attention of men was 
directed away from the true essence and from the demands of 
practical Cristianity. ‘Mischievous was the induence, also, 
of the unevangelical notion, which continually gained ground, 
of a distinct outward priesthood, confined to a single class of 
men,—whereby the original idea of the priestly character 
belonging in common to all Christians, ever became more 
completely obscured and suppressed. That which should be 
the concern of all Christians, and which should be required 
of them all as spiritually-minded men, was supposed to belong 
exclusively to the spiritual order and to monks; and whoever 
was exhorted to lead a more sober and holy ‘life, was ever 
ready to reply: “I am of the world; and secular men, if 
they are believers, if they abide in the communion of the 
church, and do not lead an extremely vicious life, will doubt- 
less reach heaven ; though they may not attain to those higher 
seats which are reserved for the saints. I have not left the 
world. Iam no clergyman, no monk. Of such alone these 
loftier virtues can be required.” 

At the same time, however, it would be wrong to judge, 
from the great mass of nominal Christians, the character of 
the whole church, The many examples of individual church- 
teachers, who were truly penetrated with the gospel spirit, 
and earnestly laboured to promote it, may rightly be con- 
sidered as testifying to what was within the church itself; for, 
without the Christian spirit under which they had been trained 
and educated, they assuredly never could have become what 


* Jerome, after having spoken of the Pharisees: Hwee in corde por- 
tanda sunt, non in corpore. Hoc apud nos superstitiose muliercale in 
parvulis evangeliis et in crucis ligno et istiusmodi rebus usque hodie 
factitant. In ¢. 23, Matth. 1. IV. Martianay, TV TV. DI. 109. ‘Chrysos- 
tom, ad pop. Antiochen. H. X] ed. Montfaucon, f. 197, 
Ai quvainig na) ie png weile dur) Qudanis mıydans sbuyyide Wageios 
Feb remy nan. 
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they were. So, too, in many of the appearances of Monasti- 
ciam, notwithstanding all its aberrations, there was still ex- 
pressed a warm Christian spirit, which must have come origi- 
nally from the church. 

It was natural, however, that the bad element, which had 
outwardly assumed the Christian garb, should push itself 
more prominently to notice in public life. Hence it was more 
sure to attraet the common gaze, while the genuinely Chris- 
tian temper loved retirement, and created less sensation; 
except in those cases, which were not unfrequent in this 
period, where opposition elicited the hidden Christian life, and 
made it appear brighter in the conflict. “Watch the oil- 
press,” said Augustin to those who saw nothing but the evil 
swimming on the surface; “watch it a little more narrowly, 
and do not look at the scum alone that floats on the top. 
Only seek, and you will find something.”* 

‘At the present time, the relation of vital Christianity to the 
Christianity of mere form resembled that which, in the pre- 
ceding period, existed between the Christianity of those to 
whom religion was a serious concern, and ism, which 
constituted the prevailing rule of life. As, in the earlier 
times, the life of genuine Christians had stood out in strong 
contrast with the life of the pagan world; so now the life of. 
such as were Christians not merely by outward profession, but 
also in the temper of their hearts, presented a strong contrast 
with the careless and abandoned life of the ordinary nominal 
Christians. By these latter, the others, to whom Christianity 
was a serious concern, and who placed it neither in a formal 
orthodoxy, nor in a round of outward ceremonies, were re- 
garded in the same light as, in the earlier times, the Christians 
had been regarded by the Pagans. They also were reproached 
by these nominal Christians, just as the Christians generally 
bad been taunted before by the Pagans, with seeking to be 
righteous overmuch. Such is the picture which Augustin 
has drawn from the life of these times. “ As the Pagan who 
would be a Christian, hears rude words from the Pagans; so 
he, among the Christians, who would live a better and more 
conscientious life, hears himself abused by the Christians 
themselves, He who would be sober among the intemperate, 
chaste among the incontinent; he who would honestly serve 

* Enarrat. 4.80, 8. 1. 
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God among those who consult astrologers ; he who would go 
nowhere but to church among those who flock to the silly 
shows, must hear rude language from Christians themselves, 
who will say: ‘You are really a very great and righteous 
man, a second Elijah or Peter;—you must have descended 
from heaven’ ”* In another place, he says: + “ As soon as 
a man begins to live for God, to despise the world, to abstain 
from revenging injuries, from seeking after riches, or any 
earthly goods; to look down upon all these things, and to 
think of nothing but God, and to walk faithfully in the way 
of Christ,—not only the Pagans say of him, ‘He is mad ;’ but 
what should give us greater concern, because it shows that, 
even in the church, many sleep and will not be awakened, he 
must expect to hear Christians themselves remark : ‘ What is 
the man about? What can have entered into his head? ”} 
Such individuals of the laity as were distinguished by their 
piety from the great mass of nominal Christians, and from the 
worldly-minded members of the clergy, often excited the jea- 
lousy of these latter, and had to suffer their persecutions.§ 
Such examples were too troublesome; they were too severe 
censors of morals. 

We have already observed, in describing the spread of 
Christianity, where we adduced the testimony of Pagans them- 
‘selves, as unimpeachable evidence of the fact, that pious Chris- 
tian females, presenting patterns of genuine wives and mothers, 
often furnished a beautiful contrast to the prevailing deprava- 
tion of manners and reckless pursuit of earthly things, to be 
found in the families of Pagans, or of mere nominal Christians. 
From such wives and mothers, the true religious instruction 
of the husband, or at least the pious education of the children, 
often proceeded. By them the first seeds of Christianity were 
planted in the souls of those who afterwards produced great 
effects as teachers of the church. The pious Nonna, by her 
prayers and the silent influence of the religion which shone 

* In y. 90, T. 1.8.4 

+ In y.48, T. 4. 1 Iny. 48, T. I. 8. 4. 

§ So says Jerome, Vere nunc est cernere, in plerisque urbibus epis- 
copos sive presbyteros, si laicos viderint hospitales, amatores bonorum, 
invidere, fremere, quasi non liceat facere quod episcopus non faciat, et 
tales esse laicos damnatio sacerdotum sit. Graves itaque eos habent, et 
quasi cervicibus suis impositos; ut a bono abducant opere, variis Perse- 
cutionibus inquietant. ep. ad Tit. c.1. T. IV. £.417. 
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through her life, gradually won over to the gospel her husband 
Gregory, who had belonged to an unchristian sect, and he 
became a devoted bishop. Their first-born son, whom they 
had long yearned after, was carried, soon after his birth, to 
the altar of the church, where they placed a volume of the 
gospels in his hands, and dedicated him to the service of the 

rd. The example of a pious education, and this early con- 
secration, first received from his mother, of which he was 
often reminded, made a deep impression on the son; and he 
compares his mother with Hannah who consecrated Samuel to 
God. This impression abode upon him, while exposed during 
the years of his youth, which he spent at Athens, to the con- 
tagion of the Paganism which there prevailed. This son, the 
distinguished church-teacher Gregory of Nazianzum, says of 
his mother, that her emotions, when dwelling on the historical 
facts connected with her faith, overcame all sense of pain from 
her own sufferings: hence, on festival days, she was never 
known to be sorrowful, and death surprised her while praying 
before the altar.* The pious Anthusa of Antioch retired 
from the bustle of the great world, to which she belonged by 
her condition, into the still retreat of domestic life. Having 
lost her husband at the age of twenty, from regard to his 
memory: and a desire to devote herself wholly to the educa- 
tion of her son, she chose to remain a widow; and it was 
owing in part to this early, pious, and careful education, that 
the boy became afterwards so well known as the great church- 
teacher, John Chrysostom. Similar was the influence exerted 


“| on the education of her son by the mother of Theodoret. In 


like manner, Monica, by her submissive, amiable, and gentle 
spirit, softened the temper of a violently passionate husband ; 
and, while she had much to suffer from him, scattered the 
seeds of Christianity in the young soul of her son Augustin, 
which, after many stormy’ passages of life, brought forth 
their fruit in him abundantly. To make their children early 
acquainted with the holy scriptures, was considered by such 
mothers as a task which belonged peculiarly to them. 


* Gregor. Nazianz. orat. 19, f. 292, and the epigrams of Gregory. 
Nazianzen, in Muratori anecdota Greea, Patav..1709, p- 92. 
+ Daughters also were early made familiar with su 
the holy scriptures as were deemed to be especially suited to the 
capacity of childhood. ‘They were taught to commit Psalms to memory. 
VOL, IIT, x 
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2. Avetic Tendency, and the Monastic life which proceeded from it. 


In the preceding period, we saw that the tendency to as- 
ceticism was promoted, in the more earnest Christian minds, by 
the opposition to the pagan depravation of manners. Now, 
as it was the case in the present period, that, owing to the 
great multitude who outwardly professed Christianity, espe- 
cially in the large cities, this depravation obtruded itself on 
these more earnest souls, even under the external forms of 
Christianity ; and as within the outward church itself so marked 
@ contrast had arisen between those who were Christians in 
spirit and disposition, and those whose Christianity consisted 
only in profession and ceremonial performances, the necessary 
consequence was, that, by pushing this opposition, appre- 
hended in too outward a manner, to an‘undue extreme, this 
ascetic separation from the world was carried to a still greater 
extent: as indeed it is quite evident that the first appearances 
of this sort manifested themselves in the ‘vicinity of large 
cities, which were seats of corruption. 

In the preceding period, the ascetics were accustomed to 
live singly, each according to his own inclination, without any 
specific form of union, within the precincts of the church to 
which he belonged. In Egypt it was customary for the 
ascetics to settle down singly in the country, at no great dis- 
tance from some village, where they supported themselves by 
the labour of their own hands, and devoted the surplus to 
charitable purposes. It was first in this present period, 
when the previously existing germs of all tendencies of life 
attained to a more settled and definite mode of growth, that 


See Gregor. Nysseni vita Macrinw opp. tom. II. f. 179. What was 
generally ‘supposed to constitute the pattern of a Christian woman may 

seen from the description which Nilus gives of Peristera: constant 
study of the Holy Scriptures (usrien eiy biiay Anylar Imais), fervent 

yer ling from a broken heart, liberal support of the poor, care 
Jor the burial of the dead who were poor or strangers, active pity for all 
in distress, reverence for the pious, care for the monks, providing for 
their support to the satisfaction of all their bodily wants, so that ther 
might devote themselves to their calling without disturbance. Vid. Nil. 
Perister. ¢, III. 

* Athanas. vita S, Anton, “Exaeeos viv Bevroudon laved wporigun ob 
mangdr wis Dies aduns wad pores femiee, 
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the freer form of the ascetic life shaped itself into Monasticism 
—a phenomenon of great importance, as well on account of 
the influence which it had already in this period, on the evo~ 
lution of Christianity, and of the Christian and church life in 
the East, as on account of the vast influence which it had in 
later times on the culture of the Western nations. 

As it is true of this whole ascetic tendency, that, although 
it might find some foothold in a partial and one-sided appre- 
hension of Christianity, yet in cannot be regarded as a pheno- 
menon peculiarly Christian ; so is it also true that this par- 
ticular product of the ascetic tendency cannot, in itself con- 
sidered, be regarded as a phenomenon peculiar to Christianity, 
and springing simply out. of the spirit of this religion. Some- 
thing like it isin fact to be found in other religions (as for 
example in Buddhaism) ; and particularly in those countries 
of the East where Monasticism first devoloped itself, the way 
was already prepared for it in the circumstances of the climate, 
and in the prevailing habits of feeling, which were in some 
measure due to these circumstances. In Egypt, the birth- 
place of Monasticism, something like it had, in fact, already 
appeared among the Jews, in the sect of the Therapeute ; and 
in Palestine, where Monasticism early found its way, the 
Essenes, with many other societies of a similar kind, had pre- 
ceded it. Monastieism, on the contrary, was at variance with 
the pure spirit of Christianity ; inasmuch as it impelled men, 
instead of remaining as a salt to the corrupt world in which 
they lived, outwardly to withdraw from it, and to bury the 
talent which otherwise they might have used for the benefit of 
many. But though Monasticism was not a form of life that 
sprang originally and purely out of Christianity, yet there can 
be no doubt that by Christianity a new spirit was infused into 
this foreign mode of life, whereby with many it became en- 
nobled, and converted into an instrument of effecting much 
which could not otherwise have been effected by any such 
mode of living. 

In the fourth century, men were not agreed on the question 
as to who was to be considered the founder of Monasticism, 
whether Paul or Anthony. If by this was to be understood 
the individual from whom the spread of this mode of life pro- 
ceeded, the name was unquestionably due to the latter ; for if 
Paul was the first Christian hermit, yet he must have remained 

x2 
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unknown to the rest of the Christian world, and, without the 
influence of Anthony, would have found no followers.* Before 
Anthony there may have been many who, by inclination or 
by peculiar outward circumstances, were led to adopt this 
mode of life; but they remained, at least, unknown. The 
first whom tradition—which, in this case, it must be confessed, 
is entitled to little confidence, and much distorted by fable— 
cites by name, is the above-mentioned Paul.f He is said to 
have been moved by the Decian persecution, which, no doubt, 

with peculiar violence in his native land, the Thebaid 
in Upper Egypt, to withdraw himself, when a young man, to 
a grotto in a remote mountain. By degrees he became at- 
tached to the mode of life he had adopted at first out of 
necessity, Nourishment and clothing were supplied to him 
by a palm-tree that had sprung up near the grotto. Whether 
everything in this legend, or, if not everything, what part of 
it, is historically true, it is impossible to determine. Ac- 
cording to the tradition, Anthony, of whom we shall presently 
give a more detailed account, having heard of Paul, visited 
him, and made him known to others. But as Athanasius, in 
his life of Anthony, is wholly silent as to this matter, which 
he certainly would have deemed an important circumstance,— 
though he states that Anthony visited all ascetics who were 
experienced in the spiritual life,—the story must be dismissed 
as unworthy of credit. 

Anthony, whom we may regard, therefore, as the father of 
‘Monasticism, sprang from a respectable and wealthy family in 
the village of Coma, in the province of Heracleopolis (magna), 
a city of the Heptanome, bordering on the Thebaid.f He 
was born about the year 251. He received a simple, pious 
education, but no literary training; a thing, indeed, hardly 
known in the old Coptic families, into which the influence of 
the Alexandrian Hellenism had not penetrated. The Coptic 
language was his vernacular tongue; he would have been 


* Jerome, in his account of the life of Paul, says very justly of 
Anthony, Non tam ipse ante omnes fuit, quam ab eo omnium incitata 
sunt stadia. 

+ Jerome himself speaks of the absurd fables which were circulated 
about Paul ; but even his own biography of him is not free from them, 
and it gives no distinct picture of the man. 

+ Sozom. L Ic, 13, 
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obliged to learn the Greek in order to make himself master of 
the Greek culture: and, as often happens with such men, in 
whom the contemplative bent of mind predominates, he had 
no disposition to learn a foreign language. He would have 
been under the necessity, moreover, of resorting to the school 
in which instruction in the Greek language was given; but, 
owing to the more serious, retiring disposition for which he 
was early distinguished, he avoided the society of noisy boys.® 
From the first, too, he took little interest in matters of worldly 


learning ; but a deep religious feeling, and a craving after the 
intuition of divine things, were the predominant characteristics 
of the youth as he grew up to maturity. He was a constant 
attendant at church, and what he read himself in the Bible, as 
well as what he heard read in the scripture lessons at church, 
became deeply imprinted on his soul: it was to him matter 
for spiritual nourishment, which he constantly carried with 
him, so that in his subsequent years he could wholly dispense 


* Athanasius says of bim, in the account of his life, s. 1, Tedpnera 
pelt ein Anexire, We it take this to mean that Anthony did not 
learn how to read at all.. Thus Augustin understood it, who, in the pro- 
logue to his work, de doctrina Christiana, s. 4, says of Anthony, that with- 
‘out knowing how to read, he committed the Bible to memory by merely 
hearing it read. But this is inconsistent with;what Athanasius says of 
im in the same paragraph. Ti dnwrndenaer wenigen iv IE ais 
Sguasay iy levrg Aueipu. This might, perhaps, still be understood as 
referring solely to those portions of scripture which he heard read in 
the church. But afterwards too, where he is speaking of Anthony's 
ascetic life, he says of him, Kal ya¢ eeeniizw elrus rn dvayıdau. It 
‘would be possible, indeed, still to understand Athanasius, not as speaking 
in this passage of Anthony’s private exercises, but only explaining why 
it was that to him the invitation of scripture, to pray without ceasing, 
‘was so constantly present, namely, because he had everything which he 
had heard read from the scriptures so deeply imprinted on his memory. 
If the passage is so explained, it might be understood here also as 
speaking simply of the public reading at church, and it would be 
‘unnecessary to suppose that Anthony knew how to read. This interpre- 
tation, however, is at any rate not the most simple. But even supposing 
that Anthony had first read the Bible himself in the Coptic translation, 
Yet it follows, from the narrative of Athanasius, that at a later period he 
could dispense entirely with the written scripture, because its words were 
80 deeply impressed on his memory as to be constantly present to him: 
Kal Auwer airy tiv priuny dvr) Bibriow yinete:, ‘Thus the statement 
of Augustin, and what we shall afterwards cite from a eonversation 
between Anthony and a man of learning, may be reconciled with the 
above account, 
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with the written scriptures. Between his cightoenth and 
twentieth years he lost his parents; and on him alone devolved 
the care of a young sister, left with himself an orphan, and of 
all the affairs of the family. . These cares may, perhaps, have 
proved irksome to him, unsuited to his iar temperament. 
Once, as he was walking in the church,—which, for the pur- 
pose of elevating his heart to God in silent devotion, he fre- 
quently visited, even at seasons when there was no service,— 
his imagination set vividly before him the contrast between 
a man perplexed. with the care of earthly matters, and the 
primitive apostolical community, in which, as it was usually 
conceived, no one possessed any earthly property of his own. 
Occupied with such thoughts, he once attended a meeting of 
the church ; and it so happened that the gospel concerning 
the rich ‘young man was read before the assembly. Anthony 
considered these words of the Saviour to the rich young man, 
which he heard in this particular state of mind, as words par- 
ticularly addressed from heaven to himself. And as the 
language was understood by him, in common with many of 
his time, in a sense which Clement of Alexandria had already 
shown to be incorrect (see vol. i., sec. ii., p. 387), as if it had 
reference, not to the inward disposition alone, but to the out- 
ward deed; he persuaded himself that he was thus called to 
make an outward renunciation of all his earthly goods and 

ions. The considerable landed estates which belonged 
to him, he gave to the inhabitants of his village, under the 
condition that, for the future, they would trouble neither him 
nor his sister with demands for the payment of the public 
taxes and other claims of that kind.* He sold everything 
that was moveable, and distributed the avails to the poor, 
reserving only the smallest portion of it for his sister. While 
listening a second time, during. divine service, to those words 
of our which bid us take no care for the morrow, taking 
the language once more in too literal and outward a sense, 
and not according to the spirit and connection ‘of the whole, 
he now gave away to the poor the small remainder of his pro- 
perty which he had reserved particularly for the maintenance 
of his sister, that he might free himself entirely from all cares 
about earthly things. He’ placed his sister to be educated 


= Vita, 0.2: Ind sis pi? Drums dxanesien abe ot nal of Ahapj. 
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with a society of pious virgins,* -and, seitling down near his 
paternal mansion, began a life of rigid asceticism. He heard 
of a venerable old man, who was living as an ascetie on the 
border of a neighbouring village.. He sought him out, and 
made him his pattern, fixing his own residence in the vicinity 
of the village; and, whenever he chanced to hear of approved 
ascetics living anywhere in those districts, he visited them, 
abode with them for a season, and then returned to his former 
place. He supported himself by the labour of his own hands, 
and distributed what he did not need for himself to the poor. 
Anthony wanted a right conception of the Christian renun- 
ciation of property. He failed of the right conception of 
supreme love to God, which, instead of destroying man’s 
natural feelings, would include them in itself, would refine, 
sanctify, and ennoble them. Starting with these wrong views, 
he struggled forcibly to suppress the thoughts and feelings of 
love which drew him to his sister and other members of his 
family. He wanted to forget everything that bound him to 
the earth; but nature claimed her rights: these feelings and 
thoughts would intrude upon him, in spite of himself, and dis- 
turb him in his meditations. - In feelings which God himself 
planted in man’s heart, he imagined that he saw a temptation 
of the adversary, when he should-rather have perceived in his 
own self-will and presumption, which aspired to rise above the 
natural feelings of humanity, a perversion of the pure divine 
impulse, and a temptation of the ungodly spirit, which vitiated 
and disturbed in him the pure longing after holiness. More- 
ever, the lower impulses and energies of nature were excited 
to greater activity, the less they were employed. Hence, in 
his solitade, he had to endure many conflicts with sense, whioh 
im some active vocation, demanding the exertion of all his 
powers, might perhaps have been avoided. The temptations 
he had to battle with were sé much the more numerous 
and powerful, as he was given to idle self-meditation, as he 
busied himself in fighting down the impure images that were 
constantly rising up from the abyss of corruption within his 
heart, instead of despising them, and forgetting himself in 
worthier employments, or in looking away to the everlasting 
source of purity and holiness. Ata later period, Anthony, 
with a conviction grounded on long years of experience, ac- 
* Maghinin 
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knowledged this, and said to his monks: “Let us not busy 
our imaginations in painting spectres of evil spirits; let us not 
trouble our minds as if we were lost. Let us rather be cheerful 
and comforted at all times, as those who have been redeemed ; 
and let us be mindful, that the Lord is with us, who has 
conquered them and made them nothing. Let us ever remem- 
ber that, if the Lord is with us, the enemy can do us no harm. 
The spirits of evil appear different to us, according to the 
different moods of mind in which they find us. If they find 
that we are weak-hearted and cowardly, they increase our fears 
by the frightful images they excite in us, and then the unhappy 
soul torments itself with these. But if they find us joyful in 
the Lord, occupied in the contemplation of future blessedness, 
and of the things of the Lord, reflecting that everything is in 
the Lord’s hand, and that no evil spirit can do any harm to 
the Christian, they turn away in confusion from the soul which 
they see preserved by such good thoughts.* 

At that time he was for overcoming the evil spirits, in whom 
he beheld the enemies of his holy endeavours, by still stricter 
regimen of life. He betook himself to a certain grotto in the 
rock at some distance from the village, which served the 
purpose of a tomb (called in the East a mausoleum). Here, 
as it is probable, by excessive fasting, and by exhaustion from 
his inward conflicts in this unnatural place of abode, he brought 
himself into states of an over-excited imagination and nervous 
derangement, in which he fancied he had received bodily harm 
from the spirits of darkness. He fell at last into a swoon, and 
was conveyed back to the village in a state of unconsciousness. 
At a later period, he retired to a still more distant mountain, 
where he passed twenty years amidst the ruins of a dilapidated 
castle, After this, he yielded to the entreaties of those who 
desired to have him for their guide in the spiritual life. He 
gave himself up to the men who sought him out. Many joined 
themselves to him, and, under his guidance, trained themselves 
to the abstemious life of hermits, The deserts of Egypt became 
filled with the cells of these eremites. Many flocked to him, 
from different countries, partly to see the wonderful man, 
partly for advice and consolation, and to obtain the cure of 
diseases (particularly of those fits which men were in the cus- 
tom of tracing to the influence of malignant spirits) by the 

* Athanas. vit. Anton. 8. 42. 
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virtue of his prayers. Parties in strife submitted their 
matters of dispute to his arbitration. He exhorted all to 
sacrifice everything to the love of Christ; striving to make 
them feel the love of God, who spared not his only-begotten 
Son, but gave him up for all. 

To escape the wonder of the multitude, and deliver himselr 
from the throng of men, of all conditions, that disturbed him 
in his prayers and meditations, Anthony betook himself to a 
more distant solitude among the mountains. Certain Nomadic 
Saracens, who wandered over this district, were seized with 
reverence at the impression of his appearance and brought him 
bread. This, together with the fruit of some date trees which 
he found on.the spot, sufficed for his nourishment. But assoon 
as the monks whom he had left behind him, discovered the 
place of his retreat, they provided him with bread: Yet 
Anthony was resolved to save them this labour. He procured 
some implements of agriculture, sought out a spot near the 
mountain, capable of tillage, and well watered and sowed 
it with grain from which he harvested what sufficed for his 
support. As he was afterwards visited here, too, by strangers, 
he raised a supply of vegetables, that he might have wherewith 
to refresh those who had made the long and wearisome 
journey to find him. He wove baskets, exchanged these 
for such articles of nourishment as were brought to him. 

He could easily acquire the fame of being a worker of mi- 
racles ; since many, particularly of those who were thought to 
be possessed of evil spirits, were indebted to his prayers, and 
to the impression of tranquillity and peace which went forth 
from him for the soothing of the tumultuous powers which had 
agitated their inner being. But he pointed those who applied 
to him for help, or had been indebted to him for it, away from 
himself to God and Christ. Thus to a military officer who 
applied to him for the healing of his daughter, he said: “I 
also am a-man like thyself. If thou believest in the Christ 
whom I serve, only depart and pray to God in thy faith, and 
it shall be done.”* Usually he exhorted the suffering to 
patience. They were to know that the power of healing be- 
longed neither to him, nor to any other man, but was the work 

‘od alone, who wrought it when and for whom he pleased. 
Thus those who left him without having obtained the bodily 
* Vit. Anton. s. 48. 
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relief they expected, learned from him a lesson more valuable 
than any deliverance from bodily ills,—submission to the 
divine will.® He exhorted bis monks not to attribute too great 
worth to miraculous gifts and wonderful cures: and not to 
estimate by these, the degree of pı in the Christian life, 
but to esteem holiness of living still higher. “To do won- 
ders,” he told them, “is not our work, but the Saviour’s.” 
Hence he said to his disciples: “ Rejoice not that the spirits 
are subject to you, but rather rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven: for that our names are written in heaven 
is a witness of our virtue, and of our life; but to expel evil 
spirits is the grace of the Saviour, which he has bestowed om 
us.”t 

It was only on extraordinary occasions that Anthony made- 
his appearance at Alexandria ; and then his appearance always 
produced a great effect. Thus it was, when, in the year 811, 
the emperor Maximin renewed the persecution in Egypt. 
True, Anthony did not think it proper to give himself up as 
a victim ; but neither did he fear danger, in firing the courage 
of other Christians to unwavering confession, in manifesting 
love to the confessors in the prisons and the mines. His ex- 
ample and his words did so much, that, to hinder them, the 
governor issued a command for all monks to leave the city. 
Other monks, who, on this occasion, had also come inte the 
city, concealed themselves ; but Anthony appeared in public, 
yet no one dared to touch him. 

A second time, in the year 352, when he was a hundred 
years old, he made his appearance in Alexandria, to counter- 
act the spread of Arianism, which was then supported there 
by the power of the state. His appearance made, at that 
time, so great a sensation, that pagans themselves and even 
their priests, came to church for the purpose of seeing the 
man of God, as they themselves called him.f People belong- 
ing to the Pagan ranks pressed forward with the. rest, to 





* Lic.s. 56. t Les. 38. 
$ What Athanasius relain,s. 70, is confirmed by the reverence which 
bl vagrant Teen ng bo towards Anthony. He names him 
by virtue 


Gspesse with scholastic culture, whose flashes of spirit might serve 
instead of sylogiems, and places him by the side Hermes and De 
ion. ed. Petar.£.51. - 
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touch the garments of Anthony, in hopes of being healed, if 

they could only do that. It is said more pagans were con- 

verted to Christianity during the few days of his residence in 
* Alexandria, than during a year at other times. 

Many sayings:of this remarkable man, which have come 
down through the oral tradition of his disciples, lead us, indeed, 
to recognize in him a great soul. The favour of princes, by 
which so many, in other respects distinguished men of the 
church, have still allowed themselves to be corrupted, could 
not touch the mind of Anthony. When the emperor Constan- 
tine and his sons wrote to him as their spiritual father, and 
begged of him an answer, it made no impression on him. He 
said to his monks: “ Wonder not that the emperor writes to 
us, for he is a man ; but wonder much rather at this, that God 
has written his law for men, and spoken to them by his own 
Son.” At first it was with some difficulty he could be pre- 
vailed on to receive the letter, since he knew not how to 
answer a letter of that sort. But when the other monks re- 
presented to him that they were Christian princes, and that 
they might look upon his neglect as a mark of contempt, and 
thereby take offence, he allowed the letter to be read. In his 
answer, he first congratulated them that they were Christians, 
and next told them what he considered would be most con- 
ducive to their welfare; that they ought not to look upon 
their earthly power and glory as a great thing, but rather to 
think of the future judgment; that they ought to know 
that Christ is the only true and eternal King. He exhorted 
them to philanthropy, to justice, and to care for the poor.® 

Once there came to him a learned man of the pagans and 
made merry with him because he could not read. He asked 
him how he could endure to live without books. Anthony 
thereupon asked him which was first, ‘ spirit or letter.” The 
learned man replied: “Spirit is the first.” “ Well,” said 
Anthony, “ the healthy spirit, then, needs not letters. My 
book is the whole creation ; this book lies open there before 
me, and I can read in it when I please—the word of God.” 


* Les 31. 

+ Vit Anton. s. 78. Socrates, hist. eccles. IV. 23. Perhaps this 
was floati Tefore the mind ef Synesue and he’ merely eoafounded 
Ammun with Anthony, when he said of the former, Ola (fig, £22 
lagin zeılar yeappdcan, rende aabes web wil wipim, 1. 48. 
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‘When others were ridiculing the faith of the Christians, An- 
thony asked them which, from the very nature of the case, 
went first in the knowledge of all things, and especially in the 
knowledge of God, and which gave the more assured convic- 
tion, “ the conclusions of reason, or the faith which comes 
from immediate contact.”* When they said the last, he 
rejoined: “ You are right; for faith proceeds from a state of 
the soul (a certain determination of the whole inner life).t 
‘What we know by faith, that you seek to prove by argument ; 
and oftentimes you cannot even express that which we behold 
in the spirit.” 

Anthony, who, in the early years of his monastic life, had 
tormented himself so much with temptations, and been able to 
find no rest in constant self-contemplation, observed after- 
wards, from his own experience: ‘‘ This is man’s great work, 
to take his guilt upon himself before God, and expect tempta- 
tions till his latest breath. Without temptation no one can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” To an abbot, who asked 
him what he ought to do, he replied: “ Trust not in your 
own righteousness, and regret not what is already past.” 

Severe to himself, Anthony was mild to all others, A 
monk, for some offence, had been expelled from his cloister, 
and his brethren were unwilling to receive him back. Anthony 
sent him back again to his cloister, with these words to the 
monks: “ A ship stranded, lost her cargo, and was with diffi- 
culty drawn to the shore; but ye are for sinking again at sea 
what has been safely brought into harbour.”§ ‘To Didymus, 
the learned superintendent of the catechetical school at Alex- 
andria, who from his youth up was blind, he said, on meeting 
with him during his last residence in Alexandria : “ Let it not 
trouble you that you are in want of eyes, with which even 
flies and gnats can see; but rejoice that you have the eyes 
with which angels see, by which, too, God is beheld, and his 
light received.”|| At the age of a hundred and five years, 
feeling the kpproach of death, and, with entire consciousness, 

* HOW ingyilar alee. 

+H py oe wiren dw) Duabicws Yuxäg vince. . 
i He would probably say, men should not spend so much time in 
ig on their sing, instead of getting free from themselves, and 
striving continually forward in the work of holiness. (See Apophthegm. 
patr. s. 4. Coteler. monument, eccles. Grec.) 
§ Los 21. II Socrat, 1. c. 
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calmly and cheerfully awaiting the end of his earthly career, 
he was solicitous that the exaggerated reverence of the Egyp- 
tians towards him should not convert his remains into an 
object of superstition. It was their custom, after the ancient 
manner, to embalm the bodies, especially of those who were 
venerated as saints, as mummies, take them into their houses, 
and place them there on small couches. The superstitious 
veneration of reliques might here easily find a foothold. To 
guard against this, Anthony urgently recommended to his 
monks to keep the place of his burial concealed, lest his body, 
might be dug up by others, and preserved in the manner 
above described ; for he wished not to be more highly honoured 
than jhe patriarchs, and Christ himself, who had all been 
uried. 

Anthony gave to his age a pattern, which was seized with 
love and enthusiasm by many hearts that longed after Christian 
perfection, and which excited many to emulate it. Disciples 
of Anthony, belonging to Greek and to old Egyptian families, 
spread Monachism throughout every part of Egypt; and the 
deserts of this country, to the borders of Libya, were sprinkled 
with numerous monkish societies and monkish cells. From 
hence Monachism spread to Palestine and Syria, where the 
climate was most favourable to such a mode of life, and where, 
too, even at an earlier period,—among the Jews,*—ınuch 
that was analogous had already existed. Anthony, indeed, 
was visited, not only by monks belonging to Egypt, but also 
by monks from Jerusalem.t The person who most contributed 
to the promotion of Monachism in Palestine was Hilarion. 
Born in the village of Thabatha, or Thanatha, in Palestine, 
four miles south of Gaza, he resided, while a youth, for the 
purpose of study, at Alexandria, when the fame of Anthony 






dwasceipiv duennerim wagk cei sinen, inwveing catens 
‚ra saraxicarcts. It may be, as Nilus seems to sup- 
pose, that this was at that time a new appearance among them, and 
Perhaps had arisen from an emulation of the Christian monks ; but may 
also have been a mode of life which had come down from ancient times, 
and which was incorrectly thought to be something new. 

„599 Palladii Lausinca,c. 26, bibloth patrum Parisenss, T. XIIT. 

f. 939, 
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moved him to seek out the great anachoret ; and, after having 
spent several months in Anthony’s society, he returned to his 
native country, with the intention of pursuing there the same 
mode of life." "Anthony, without any conscious design of his 
own, had become the founder of a new mode of living in com- 
mon ; for it had, in truth, happened of its accord, without 
any special efforts of his, that persons of similar disposition 
had attached themselves to him, and, building their cells 
around his, ‘made him their spiritual guide and governor. 
Thus arose the first societies of Anachorets, who lived scat- 
‘tered, in single cells or huts, united together under one supe- 
rior. But, independent of Anthony, an individual made his 
appearance in Egypt, who brought together the monks in one 
large connected building, and gave to the entire monastic life 
a more regular and systematic shaping. This was Pachomius, 
the founder of the cloister life. The societies of the Anacho- 
rets, who lived in a certain union with each other in single 
cells, were called Aaipa: (laure); a term which, derived 
from the ancient Greek adjective Aaüpos, denoted properly a 

open place, a street; the connected buildings, in which 
monks dwelt together, under a common superior, were called 
xowößıa. (cosnobia), povacrhpra (monasteria), dpovriarhpa.t 
Pachomius, at the beginning of the fourth century, when a 
young man, after having obtained his release from the mili- 
tary service, into which he had been forced, attached himself 
to an aged hermit, with whom he passed twelve years of his 
life. Here he felt the impulse of Christian love, which taught 
him that he ought. not live merely so as to promote his own 
growth to perfection, but to seek also the salvation of his 


* Hieronymi vita Hilarionis. Sozomen III. 14. 
+ Thus Evagrins, hist. eccles. 1. I. c. 21, distinguishes ggerrureigua xa} 
br sa2sjusras Aadgas: and in the life of the abbot Sabas, which Cyril 
of Scytho, we find a distinction made between Asiga: and 
zanißın, 8. 58, in Cotter. ecclesise Grice Zusammen nt u The name 
kerassıgıa appears here as unitin; meaning ıthony him- 
self, ring appear life of Pachemius, 8. 77, names the Tatter as the 
founder ‘of the more closely connected societies of monks: Kert civ 
ügxm_ be porary yiyena, ein in murißen dar’ Inden civ äggalm 
Meaxin pace wir Balzer ward wards tenting mal med eaten 5 wärme 
Saar imerieı cies rd Ayddın rage uw. Even before Pachomius, a 
person by the name of Aotas (‘Adras) made a an attempt, but without 
Success, to found some similar institution. Acta Sanctorum mens. Maj. 
T. IIL in the appendix, s. 77. 
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brethren. He supposed—unless this is a decoration of the 
legend—that, in a vision, he heard the voice of an angel giv- 
ing utterance to the call in his own breast,—it was the divine 
will that he should be an instrument for the good of his bre- 
thren, by reconciling them to God.* On Tabenne, an island 
of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, betwixt the Nomes of Tenth: 
and Thebes, he founded a society of monks, which, during the 
lifetime of Pachomius himself, numbered three thousand, and 
afterwards seven thousand members; and thus went on ia- 
creasing, until, in the first half of the fifth century, it could 
reckon within its rules fifty thousand monks.t This whole 
association was called a corwéBrov, coenobium—a term which, 
originally designating the entire whole of a monkish society, 
although distributed through several buildings, was afterwards 
transferred to single cloisters; of which, too, it was usually 
the case that each one embraced a distinct society. The en- 
tire body of monks stood under the guidance of Pachomius ; 
and afterwards his successors, the abbots of the cloister in 
which the institution had its origin, continued to be the heads 
of the whole order.t He was regarded as the superior of the 
whole ccenobium, the abbot or abbas-general (the Hebrew 
and Syriac word for father) ; or, as he was styled in Greek, 
the archimandrite ;§ and, at certain seasons, he made visita- 
tions to the several cloisters. The entire monkish society was 
distributed, according to the various degrees of progress which 
its members had attained in the spiritual life, into several 
classes, twenty-four in all, after the number of letters in the 
alphabet ; and each of these classes had its own presiding 
officer, as to each also was assigned its particular labours. They 
employed themselves in the ordinary monkish avocations ; 
such ag weaving baskets, for which they made use of the 
rushes of the Nile, fabricating mats or coverings (yiaBou), 
not neglecting, however, other kinds of business, such as 
agriculture, and ship-building. At the end of the fourth 
century, each cloister possessed a vessel of its own, built by 

* Vit. Pachom. 8, 15. 

+ Pallad. Lausiaca, c. 6, 1. 
prefat. in regulam Pachomi . 

t The first example of e rule, which was introduced into the 
later tions and orders of monks. 

$ From the word dre, the fold, flock. Vid. Nilus, 1. II. ep. 52, 
Amasrigu = wäre. 





©. 909, also c. 38, f, 957. Hieronymi 
7. 
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the monks themselves. Palladius, who visited the Egyptian 
cloisters about this time, found, in the cloister of Panopolis, 
— which also belonged to this association of monks, and con- 
tained. within it three hundred members,—fifteen tailors, 
seven smiths, four carpenters, twelve camel-drivers, and fifteen 
tanners.* Each cloister had its steward (olxovdpoc), who 
provided for the bodily wants of all, and with whom the 
fabrics, when finished, were deposited ; and all these stewards 
were placed under a general steward of the whole association 
(uéyac olkoyépoc), who was stationed at the principal cloister. 
The latter had the oversight of the income and expenditure 
of the entire ceenobium ; to him were given over all the pro- 
ducts of monkish labour. He shipped them to Alexandria, 
where they were sold, to provide means for purchasing such 
stores as the cloisters needed ; and whatever remained, after 
these wants were supplied, was distributed among the poor, 
the sick, and the decrepit, of this populous, though impover- 
ished country. A part also was sent to the prisons.t Twice 
in the year, on the feast of Easter and in the month Mesori 
(about the season of our August), all the superiors of the 
single cloisters met together in the principal cloister. At the 
last meeting, they brought in reports of the administration of 
their office. It was at this time, the reconciliation of all with 
God and with each other was celebrated.t 

No person who wished to be taken into the society of the 
monks was admitted at once ; but he was first asked, whether 
he had not committed a crime, and was not seeking refuge, 
among the monks, from civil penalties; whether he was his 
own master, and therefore warranted to decide on his mode of 
life; whether he deemed himself eapable of renouncing his 
property, and everything he called his own. He must, in the 
next place, submit to a period of probation, before he could be 
received into the number of regular monks.§ He was adopted 
on pledging himself to live according to the monastic rules.|| 
Pachomius also founded, at this early period, cloisters of nuns, 

* Lausiac. c. 39. 

+ Vit. Pachom. |. c. s. 19, 8. 73, 8. 85. Hieronymi preefat. in regul. 

om. ii £. 957. 

+ Vit. Pachom. s. 52. Hieronym. 1. c. 8. 8. 

$ A novitiate, ing to the earlier practice of the Essenes, 1 
BR, ihe aarboymee, called afterwards the votum, vow, s. 66, Hieronym. 
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which received the means of support from the cloisters of the 
monks.* 

‘The enthusiasm for the monastic life having spread with 
such violence, and vast numbers of men, possessing different 
dispositions, and utterly without the inward strength and tran- 
quillity necessary to endure the solitary, contemplative habits 
of the cloister, having withdrawn into the deserts, it could not 
be otherwise, than that the sudden and uncalled for adoption 
of the anachoret mode of life, the extravagances of asceticism, 
and its accompanying pride, should give birth to many wild 
sallies of the fanatical spirit, and many mental disorders. We 
find examples of anachorets, who were so persecuted by their 
tormenting thoughts, as to end their lives by suicide.f We 
hear of many who, after having pushed their abstinence and 


* Lausiaca, f. 300. 

+ Examples of temptation to suicide among the monks amid their 
inward conflicts, occurred frequently. See that of Stagirius, to whom 
Chrysostom addressed his beantiful letter of consolation; a young man 
of a noble family, who, feeling the emptiness of life in the high world, 
‘was so much the more strongly attracted by the ideal of the monastic 
order; but through the sudden change of life, which his mind was not 
mature enough to bear, was thrown into violent fits of mental disease, 
and so led to imagine himself tempted of Satan to commit suicide. 
Nilus, 1. II. ep. 140, £. 182, says that many monks who could find no 
escape from the inward temptations which assailed them in their 
solitude, filled with desperation, planged the knife into their bodies, or 
threw themselves headlong from precipices. Many fancied that in this 
way they should die martyrs. regor. Nazianz. Carmen 47, ad 
Hellenium opp. T. II. f. 107: 

Orienowen worrois werpgerins bardres, 
Aueal iad epiclgns waddums nal yürcgıs Ardyun, 
(They died by voluntary starvation.) 
url 5" m Bien 
iu U ae Ce nie 
dwranerdpar, 
(They rejoice to be redeemed from this inward conflict and this melancholy life.) 


For the purpose of warning them against such dangers, from the 
inward conflicts of the soul, the abbot Pachomius said to his monks: 
«If suggestions to blaspheme God present themselves to one who wants 
a troly prudent and collected spirit, they will soon plunge him to 
destruction. Hence, many have destroyed themselves; some, bereft of 
their senses, have cit themselves from presipies, others aid open their 
bowels, others killed themselves in different ways; for it is something 
very bad, if one who understands the evil does not point it out to 
persons ere it becomes rooted.” Vit. Pachom. s. 61. 
VOL, III. z 
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self-castigation to the utmost extreme, imagined they had 
reached the summit of Christian perfection, and might now 

soon dispense altogether with those means of grace which 
other weak Christians needed. They despised assembling with 
others for devotional purposes, and even for the communion. 
Finally, they imagined that they were honoured with 
visions and revelations. The end of it all was, that they fell 
into a state of complete insanity; or else what had hitherto 
inspired them appeared at once to be self-delusion. From the 
temptation to seek an entire estrangement from the ordinary. 
feelings of humanity, into which they had forcibly wrought 
themselves, they sunk back to entire abandonment and vul- 
garity. The sensual impulses, which, in the intoxication of 
pride, they had succeeded, for a short time, wholly to suppress, 
broke forth with still greater violence.* They not only rushed 
back to their ordinary earthly pursuits, but now went to the 
opposite extreme of giving themselves up to every sensual en- 
joyment. Sometimes, after having been tossed to and fro from 
one extreme to the other, they at length arrived, out of these 
hard trials, to the knowledge of themselves, and to a discreet 
piety.t We see a mark of true wisdom in the practice of en- 
deavouring to heal those who, through the pride of asceticism, 
had fallen, or were in danger of falling, into insanity, by for- 
bidding them to engage in such efforts any longer, and obliging 
them to live after the manner of ordinary men. 

‘The history of incipient Monachism is rich in remarkable 
phenomena, conveying the most important instruction on the 
subject of the development of religious morality, and on the 
manifold states of the inner life. We will here introduce a 
few examples to illustrate the remarks which have just been 

le. 

A monk, by the name of Valens, belonging to a monastic 
order in Faletine, had become Frond of his Brent ascetic 
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efforts. Some friends, perhaps according to a usual custom, 
having made a present of certain articles of food to the monks, 
the presbyter Macarius, who presided over the society, sent a 
portion to each in his cell. But Valens, with scornful lan- 
guage, bade the bearer carry it back to Macarius. The latter 
perceived the danger which threatened the sanity of Valens’ 
mind. The next day he went to him, endeavoured to brin, 
him to a sense of his dangerous self-delusion, and entrea! 
him to pray God that he might be healed. As he refused to 
listen to all advice, his case continually grew worse. He had 
visions, and imagined the Saviour himself had appeared to him, 
in a form of light, testifying his approbation of so holy a life. 
‘When, on the next day, the monks assembled to unite in par- 
ticipation of the holy supper, Valens refused to unite with them. 
“T need not the supper,” said he, “for I have this day seen 
the Lord Christ himself.” ‘The monks found it necessary to 
bind the insane man. For the space of a year they had re 
course to prayer, and to a tranquil mode of life, directly opposed 
to his previous ascetic habits, for his recovery ; proceeding on 
the principle, that one extreme must be cured by resorting to 
the other.* 

‘Another, by the name of Heron, belonging to Alexandria, 
who was a member of the monastic society in the desert of 
Nitria, had carried the mortification of his senses to such ex- 
tent, that he could travel thirty miles into the desert, under 
the scorching rays of the sun, without food or drink, repeati 
constantly, as he went, certain passages of the Bible from 
memory ; and that he often lived, for three months, on nothing 
but the bread of the eucharist, and wild herbs. This man be- 
came so proud as to fancy himself superior to all others. He 
would be advised by no one; affirming that, as Christ had 
said, “ Let no man on earth be called your master,” it was 
men’s duty to acknowledge no earthly superior. He also came, 
at length, to consider it beneath his dignity to take any part in 
the communion. Finally, he felt within him such a fire, such 
a restless fever, that he could no longer endure to remain in 
his cell.t He fled from the desert to Alexandria, and there 


* "Euxaus xa) wuniäg übapeghenu xa ämayuriey Biy ri aliue abe 
sahdbres, nobis Meyirar ca herria res barris Yepara. Laus. c. 31, 
+ This, too, was no unfrequent occurrence, that the monks to escape 
their inward temptations, forsook their cells, and ran about from one 

22 
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plunged into a directly opposite mode of life. He was a fre- 
quent visitor at the theatre, the circus, and the houses of enter- 
tainment ; he ran into all sorts of extravagance: these threw 
him into a severe sickness, in which he came to his senses, and 
was seized once more with the craving after the higher life he 
had lost. Afterwards he found a calm and cheerful death.* 
Another, by the name of Ptolemy, settled down by himself 
“on a spot lying beyond the Scetic desert in Egypt, known 
under the name of the “Ladder,” (xAiuaf,) where no man 
had ever dared to dwell, because the only spring which could 
provide water for this spot in the parched wilderness, lay four- 
teen miles distant, There he persevered to dwell alone, for 
fifteen years, collecting, in earthen vessels, during the months 
of December and January, the dew, which at this season plen- 
tifully covered the rocks in this country, and, with the mois- 
ture thus preserved, quenching his thirst. ‘This unnatural 
mode of life was too much for his nature. The attempt at a 
proud estrangement from all human passions was the means of 
its own punishment. In striving to deny his human nature, 
he lost all firm hold of real existence ; he grew sceptical about 
his own, about the existence of God, and of all things else ;— 
everything appeared to him like a phantasm. The thought 
seized him, that the world had sprung into existence of itself, 
without any Creator; that it moved in a constant show, with- 
out any substantial ground of existing things. In desperate 
insanity, he forsook the desert, wandered about dumb from one 
city to another, frequented the places of public resort, and 
gave himself up to all manner of gluttony.f 
ides these individual examples of monks, whose spiritual 
pride led them into such self-delusion that they imagined them- 
selves superior to the ordinary means of grace, and, by virtue 
of the extraordinary revelations and visions which they re- 
ceived, enabled to dispense with all human instruction and 
help from others, we see this spirit of fanatical pride carried 
to the pitch of self-deification, extending itself with Mona- 


place to another. Nilus says of a person of this description : He will 
change his place, but not the anguish of his heart. He will rather 
nourish and increase his temptations. L. I. ep. 295. 

* Lec. 39. 

+ Lausiac, 1. c. c. 33, Similar cases must have often occurred, as 
we may see from Laus. ¢. 95. 
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chism in a widening circle, like a contagious disease, through 
‘Mesopotamia, Syria, and as far as to Pamphylia. ‘Thus arose 
a sect which, according to the expressed reports of the ancients, 
had its origin in the Syrian Monachism, and which, moreover, 
wears on its front the undeniable marks of its origin. This 
sect propagated itself from the second half of the fourth century 
down into the sixth, and, in its after effects, reached perhaps 
still further ; that is, if we may suppose this sect stood in any 
outward connection with later appearances which bear, in 
many respects, a strong affinity to it.* They were called 
sometimes after the name of those who at different times were 
their leaders, Lampetians, Adelphians, Eustathians, and Mar- 
cianists; sometimes after various peculiarities supposed to be 
observed in them; Euchites (eöxıra:), Messalians,t on ac- 
count of their theory about constant inward prayer; also 
Choreutes (xopevrai), from their mystic dances;{ Enthu- 
siasts (év@ove.acrai), on account of the pretended commu- 
nications which they received from the Holy Spirit.§ 


* In case the Euchites of the fourth century stood in any immediate 
‚connection with the Euchites of the eleventh century, and the so-called 
Bogomiles of the twelfth. Without question, the ‘affinity may also be 
accounted for from an inward analogy, which is found to exist between 
mystic sects of this sort. It is to be observed, however, that Theodoretus 
already describes the sinzlras iv wemyied werxinar ch warrcalar 
veesirras, Hist. religiog. c. 3. ed. Halens, T. IIL. p. 1146. To be sure, 
Theodoretus may also have held, on no good grounds, analogous doc- 
trines of this monkish mysticism to be Manichean or Guostic; or he 
may have, through mistake, confounded Manicheans who concealed 
themselves under the monkish garb, with the ordinary Euchites. The 
fact that the monks had their imaginations constantly busied with the 
images of evil spirits persecuting them, may have furnished ground for 
the introduction of the Manichean, as it did really give rise to the Euchi- 
tian doctrines. See, respecting the spread of Manicheism among the 
monks, Vita Euthymii, s. 33. Coteler. monumenta ecclesi Green, T. 


IL p. 297, 
Sign; ing the same, according to the Chaldee poy. 

Comp: vol. I. the Therapeut. " 

All these different names are found in Timotheus de receptione 

ticorum, in Coteler. monumenta ecclesia Grace, T. III. The 
name pesxusloras is from Mareian, an exchanger, under the emperors 
Justin and Justinian. The name Eustathians is worthy of notice. It 
‘might lead us to think of Eustathius of Sebaste, from whom, in fact, a 
fanatical monkish bent derived its origin; and the more, as Photius, 
Cod. 52, who had old synodal acts for his authority, calls this Euste- 
thins, from whom they bore the name allieıner. 
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Most probably it was in the first place a practical error, 
without any tendency to theoretical heresies. They were 
monks who: fancied themselves to have reached the summit of 
ascetic perfection; and, as they now enjoyed such intimate 
communion with the Holy Spirit, such complete dominion 
over sense, as to be no longer under the necessity of 
the same efforts as before, supposed that, delivered from the 
yoke of law, they needed only to follow the impulse of the 
Spirit, without rule or discipline. They would allow nothing 
to disturb them in the purely contemplative repose, the state 
of inward prayer, which they represented as being the highest 
of attainments. They discarded all the occupations of common 
life,—all manual labour, by which the monks were used to 
provide for their own support and for the relief of others, bat 
which they regarded as a degradation of the higher life of the 
spirit. They were for living by alms alone, and were the 
‚first® mendicant friars. From this practical error proceeded, 
by degrees, all the principles and doctrines peculiar to the 
Euchites. 

‘Their fundamental principle was this, that every man, by 
virtue of his origin from the first fallen man, brings with him 
into this world an evil spirit, under whose dominion he lives. 
Here we recognise again the monkish theory about evil spirits 
that awaken in men the sensual desires, All ascetic discipline, 
all the means of grace in the church, are without power to 


* Epiphanius says distinctly, h. 86, that it was the monkish spirit 
carried to excess, a misconception of what the gospel means by renun- 
ciation of the world, in fact, the false notion Iying at the bottom of the 
whole system of Monachism, }, Pushed to the utmost extreme, which led to 
this error of the Euchites. *Erger Bi 23 Bhapign caves terns dei vie 
duarpiag civ ende adingay dpvusias. This direction of the monkish spirit 
is attacked also by Nilus, in the Traetatus ad Magnam, s. 21 and 22. 
He there very justly remarks that the faculties of sense, in men in the 
fall ris ur of age, being employed on nothing, they must operate so 
the more powerfully to Mictarb and confese the higher life; that 
aa ande the prayer, which they used as a pretext, must in their case 
suffer the greatest interruption. derives this false tendency from 
Adelphius of Mesopotamia the Enchite who has already been mentioned), ” 
and Alexander, who had been the author of disturbances for 
time in Constantinople (perhaps that Alexander who was the founder ler of 
a monkish order in whi h prayer and and singing were} were kept up wit ‘up withont inter- 
mission, day and night, the continually relieving 
each other.” They were called Acmmetes (dagaarai). 
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deliver the soul from the tyranny of this evil spirit. These 
can only avail to check the single outbreaks of sin, while the 
man still remains under its dominion. He is, therefore, under 
the necessity of a continual struggle with sin; and stands 
trembling before it, under the discipline of the law. They 
combated the prevailing notions about a magical transforma- 
tion’by virtue of baptism, adhering, however, to the ordi 
view in another respect. “ Baptism,” said they, “ like shears, 
may, indeed, clip away the earlier sins (procure the forgive- 
ness of past transgressions), but the root of the evil still re- 
mains behind, from which, therefore, new sins will continually 
germinate; for the evil spirit still retains, in fact, his dominion 
over the soul.”* But what could not be brought about by an 
outward means, or by any ascetic discipline, might be fi 
however, by the true inward prayer. Whoever attained to 
this, would thereby be delivered from the power of the evil 
spirit that had governed him from his birth, whose departure 
would be sensibly perceived ; and he would enter, in a way 
sensibly manifest to his own feelings, into communion with 
the divine Spirit, He would put on the divine raiment, and 
at once become inaccessible to all temptations of sin. That 
freedom from the affections of sense, to the attainment of 
which others sought to fight their way through a course of 
severe ascetic discipline, he would immediately reach by this 
inward prayer. Hence, too, such a man was no longer under 
the necessity of fasting or of self-mortification. Freed from 
the law, he might abandon himself with confidence to all those 
exposures which others must avoid through the fear of temp- 
tation. Owing to the immediate divine revelation which he 
would now enjoy, such a person stood exempted from all 
further need of instruction from others, all further need of 
human guidance.t By this doctrine the essence of the mo- 
nastic life of that period, which was founded upon obedience 


* Timoth. Lc. 2. “Or ob dyin Buwrlsun oldie eopBdarseas tly why 
eed Maipanes cored Bulk, il yy Leen inaris, Tas [Ras vin duagrian why 
unweipivas decal reis dalgseus bwrimın. Theodoret. haret. fab. IV, 
Il. Bigw Siam apace cay änagrnudren ra weerige, ony D jlfar ein 
insheeu nis änngeias: By this we must supply what 
less accurate account of‘ "Theodoretus, hist. eecjes. IV. 10. 

+ Theodoret. IV. 10, h. e. Timoth. de receptione hereticor. a. 9. 
Joh. Damascen, heres, s. 9. 
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and subordination, would necessarily be destroyed. For, of 
course, to the Euchites, their prayer supplied the place of all 
other modes of devotion and means of grace; and they looked 
upon themselves as exalted far above other Christians, who were 
still in bondage to sense, and under the yoke of thelaw. They 
were persuaded that the true spiritual sacrament of the supper 
was only among themselves; the outward ordinance of the 

, church they represented to be a matter of indifference. 
Although they believed that they could derive no benefit from. 
it, yet they joined in the celebration of it, in order that they 
might still be considered members of the Catholic church. 
They also discarded, in particular, sacred music, as thei 
mystic tendency would naturally lead them to do.* That 
they sought after revelations in dreams we may easily believe, 
according to the unanimous testimony of their opponents; 
since many indications of the tendency to that enthusiasm 
which looked for divine suggestions in dreams, is elsewhere to 
be found also in this period. Their adversaries, moreover, 
report of them that they were, for this reason, much given to 
sleep ; which is possibly an exaggeration, but it may also be 
true ;f for it is easy to see that such a monotonous direction of 
the soul,so much at variance with the essential constitution 
of human nature, must have often passed off into sleep and 
dreams. 

The mystical bent of this sect led to various other errors, 
which are often found connected with similar appearances. In 
various ways we see, connected with such appearances, the 
habit of confounding sensual with spiritual feelings, par- 
ticularly sensual with spiritual love,—a habit which has often 
been attended with the most pernicious consequences. Thus, 
too, the Euchites compared the spiritual marriage of the soul 
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to its heavenly bridegroom, in a grossly sensual manner, with 
an earthly union.* 

The pride of the mystical sects, and the tendency of ideal- 
ism to reduce everything to a subjective form, led frequently 
to a pantheistic self-deification. This seems to have been the 
case also with the Euchites. They asserted that they had be- 
come partakers of the divine nature. The Deity was able to 
assume all possible forms, and did actually assume all forms, 
particularly for the purpose of communicating himself to 
such souls as were fitted to receive him. ‘The three h 
tasies of the Triad,” they taught, “are nothing but different 
forms of revelation of the one divine Essence,—the Trinity 
resolves again into Unity.” Thus they were led to lool 
upon the appearances of the angels in the Old Testament, 
upon the patriarchs and prophets, and upon Christ himself, as 
only different forms of the manifestation and revelation of the 
one divine Essence ; and they were persuaded that, by virtue 
of their own spiritual perfection, all was concentrated in them. 
If angel, patriarch, prophet, Christ himself, were named to 
such a person, his reply, in each case, was, “That am I my- 
self.”t Perhaps they were likewise, by their mystical ideal- 
ism, led to deny the reality of Christ's miracles, to explain 
them as only symbolical; since such facts in the sensible 
world seem to have been regarded by them as wholly unim- 
portant to the religion of the spirit.§ 

It should be mentioned also, as among their peculiar 
opinions, that they considered fire as the creative principle 
of the universe, an opinion of which we find may traces also 
in other theosophic sects. 


* Timoth, IV. Twaveiis aiedénwas 4 Yin xerusias ymouins abri 
sragh rei sbgerlev mupieu, clas alelancaı 4 yirn iv of eumurig oii dodges. 

“F timoth. 5 6. Any Ser gig beerrdeus tis pier iwberarn dram 
Ara xa) peraBarrivras nad tei # him Pie ogleires xa) yawapdrrias 
tly Trip dy tag ine wuyngdbn vais Mavens dElaus Yıxas, c. 11. 'H Yin 
eb iyparineu uereBdrriens sis chy hia Glen. The Euchites having 
propagated themselves for a long period, and mysticism being in its own 
nature an inconstant thing, it is quite possible that different parties may 
have arisen among them; and thus the party which asserted these thin; 
of the Trinity, may not have been the same with the one which taught 
that those who were enlightened by their prayer had a sensuous intuition 
of the Trinity.  Epiphan. 1. c. 

§ Yet this cannot be certainly infarrel from the ‘opposite position of 
Severus. Wolf. anecdota, T. III, p. 17. 
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It was sometimes objected to the Euchites, that they pushed 
their Antinomianism and their mistaken freedom to such an 
excess as even to permit those who were called perfect to 
abandon themselves to every vice. True, we ought not to 
give too much credit here to the report of adversaries ; yet it 
must be allowed that this practical error did not at least lie so 
very remote from their principles and their spirit. Their 
presumptuous self-confidence, their defiance of the frailties of 
human nature, might thus, perhaps, meet with its own punish- 
ment; and we have, in fact, noticed above, in the case of the 
monks, many examples of transition from the extreme of 
ascetic severity to an unbridled licentiousness of morals. 

As it was a principle held by the Euchites, in common 
with many similar sects, that the end sanctifies the means, and 
that it was right to conceal from common men, who were en- 
slaved to their senses, the higher truths, which they were not 
yet prepared to receive, and to affect an assent to their opi- 
nions ; it was on this account difficult to discover the members 
of this sect, and to seize upon any clue to their doctrines. 
Flavianus, bishop of Antioch (after the year 381), conde- 
seended to act according to the same principle, with a view to 
find them out, punish, and expel them. He managed to enter 
into a conference with their superior, Adelphius, as if he were 
entirely of the same opinion with "him, and thus enticed him 
to a confession, which he then made use of against Adelphius 
himself, and his whole sect.* 

A similar spirit of ascetic fanaticism threatened to spread 
far and wide, when, after the middle of the fourth century, 
the zeal for monastic life was diffused by Eustathius, after- 
wards bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, through Paphlagonia, 
and the districts of Pontus; and there are indeed many indi- 
cations which serve to show that some outward connection ex- 
isted between the Euchites and the Eustathians,—a fact which 
the name Eustathians, given also to the Euchites, seems to 
confirm. The synodal writings, and the canons of the council 
of Gangra, the metropolis of Paphlagonia,f which was as- 


5 Theodoret.h, e IV: 1. FR m 
There are, in relation to this matter, two di point 
question whether the Enstathians (0 wg) Elveafied, against whom 
council was directed, really sprung from Eustathius of Sebaste, and 
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what time the meeting of this council is to be assigned. ‘The first 
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sembled for the purpose of opposing these errors, furnish us the 
best means of informing ourselves with regard to their charac- 
ter; while they present, at the same time, a remarkable me- 
morial of the healthful spirit of Christian morals, which set 
itself to oppose this one-sided tendency of asceticism. Wives 
forsook their husbands and children, husbands their wives, ser- 
vants their masters, to devote themselves to the aseetic life.* 
Several who had placed too great confidence in themselves fell 
into immoral practices. They despised marriage and the 
domestic life. ‘Those who wore the ascetic garb, fancied that 
at onee they had become perfect Christians, and looked down 
with contempt on others who went about in their ordinary 
apparel. They refused to take any part in the sacrament of 
the supper, where married priests had consecrated the ele- 
ments. Where, in the country, no churches had as yet been 
erected, and divine worship was held in private houses, they 
refused to join either in prayer or in the communion, 

they held that no dwelling was holy enough for such purposes, 


question admits of being more easily settled than the last. All the facts 
are in favour of an affirmative answer to this question. Not only is the 
testimony of Socrates, II. 43, and of Sozomen, III. 14, to this effect, but 
the whole is in perfect accordance with the character of Eustathius, who 
was a zealous ascetic, and the first preacher of the ascetic life in the 
countries round the Pontus, and had’formed a whole school. See Basilii 
Cwesareens. ep. 223, (Here we find mentioned, in fact, the ascetic dress, 
to which the Eustathians, according to the report of the council of 
Gangra, ascribed a peculiar sanctity—the Fiss dugusuere, that is, 
according to the letter of Basilius, +3 wax) inarim za) & Won nal 
aig dduyirev Bigens v2 besbjuare), and ep. 119. Epiphanius, heres. 75. 
We perceive also, in the letters of Basilins, a trace of opposition to the 
new monastic spirit in the districts of the Pontus. At least at Neo- 
cwearea, where the attachment to old usages iled, the spreading of 
the ascetic life among men and virgins was brought up as an objection 
against Basilius of Cinsarea. See ep. 207 ad Neocssareens. 8, 2. 

‘But the second question is among the most difficult of decision. If 
‚we suppose with Pagi, who follows Socrates and Sozomen, the council to 
have been held a.D. 360, then there is something strange in the manner 
in which the council name Kustathius, since he was then bishop; unless 
we suppose that the council did not consider Enstathins, who by a party 

to 


treat him eontemptuousiy. Peer nance the council was held 
st some earlier date, it is singular that no allusion to it is to be 
found in the letters of Basil. Still the case may have been, that Basil, 
oa account of the relation in which he stood with the party by whom 
this eouneil was held, did not recognize it as a legal one. 

* The same was the case among the Euchites. Joh. Damasc, p. 997. 
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the owners of which lived in wedlock. They celebrated their 
private worship in separate assemblies, ascribing to that wor- 
ship a sacredness which was wanting to the church as- 
semblies.* 

As these fanatical tendencies, which grew out of the ascetic 
enthusiasm, threatened to be the cause of so much disturbance 
to the church life, it became necessary to devise some means of 
protecting it against this danger, and of ‘guiding the ascetic 
life, which was highly prized in a course of development 
which would be salutary to the church, and consistent with 
good order. For this purpose, in the first place, particular 
encouragement was given to the-regular institution of the 
cenobitic life; and next, it was attempted to bring this into 
eloser connection with the whole body of the church, and into 
a condition of greater dependence on the episcopal supervision 
in each diocese.t In the cenobitic life everything was sub- 
jected to one guidance, after a regular plan ; to each individual 
‘was assigned his particular place and sphere of action ; obedi- 
ence and humility, the unconditional submission of the will of 
the individual to that of the superior, who should be obeyed, 
even to the utter sacrifice of one’s own inclinations,— these 
stood in the highest rank of monkish virtues. Every extrava- 
gance was to be immediately. checked, and reduced within 
proper limits, by the guidance of the superior. Whoever felt 
himself in any way restless and uneasy, was not only required 
not to con it from his leaders, but to disclose to them his 
whole heart, that through their experience and wisdom he 
might receive advice and consolation, lest the evil concealed 
in his own breast should spread wider, and at last become in- 
curable. It must be admitted that, in the monastic life, the 
essence of true humility, which has its foundation within, in a 
temper proceeding from the sense of dependence on God, was 
often misconceived, and outward humiliation before men sub- 


* The same was true among the Euchites. Job. Damasc. p. 37. 

+ The examples of such men as Basil of Cxsarea and Chrysostom 
teach this, The life of Basil of Czsarea, of Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
the doctrinal controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, show what 
divisions in the churches could grow out of the influence of the monks. 
‘The council of Chalcedon decreed, in its fourth canon, that no person 
should be allowed to found a cloister without permissiou of the bishop, 
and that the monks in town and country should be obedient to the 
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stituted in the place of inward humiliation before God. A 
servile spirit grew out of this confusion of ideas. But it is 
not to be denied that order, strict discipline, subjection of the 
individuals to the laws of the whole and wise guidance were 
absolutely necessary to keep in the right course a multitude of 
men, of different humours, and often rude and uncultivated. 
Good and pertinent are the remarks of Basil of Cesarea, 
respecting the advantages of the common life of the Cenobites 
over the solitary life of the Anachorets; while at the same 
time, they furnish one example of a truly evangelical judg- 
ment on the subject of Monachism :—“ ‘The eremetical life 
conflicts with the essential character of Christian love, since 
here each individual is concerned only for what pertains to his 
own good; while the essence of Christian love prompts each 
to seek, not alone what serves for his own advantage, but also 
the good of others. Neither will such a person find it easy to 
come to the knowledge of his failings and deficiencies ; since 
he has no one to correct him with loveand gentleness. What 
is written in Ecclesiastes iv. 10, applies to the case of such a 
person : ‘¢ Woe to him that is alone when he falleth; for he 
hath not another to help him up.” In a society many can 
work together so as to fulfil the divine commands on different 
sides. But he who lives alone is ever confined to one single 
work; and while this is being done other works must be 
neglected. Next, if all Christians constitute together one 
body, under one Head, and stand related to each other as the 
members of one body; how can any such relation subsist, 
when they live thus separated from one another, each striving 
to be enough for himself? But if they do not find themselves 
standing in the right relation to each other as members of the 
same body, neither can they stand in the right relation to their 
common Head. In one society, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit in each individual passes over to all; the gifs of e 
imparted to each become a common possession of all, and th 
gracious gifts of all redound to the advantage of each indi- 
vidual. But he who lives for himself alone has, perhaps, a 
gracious gift ; but he makes it unprofitable, since he buries it 
in his own bosom ; and whoever is acquainted with the parable 
of the talents, must know how great a responsibility is thus 
incurred.* 

ı * See Basil. regula fus, vii. ii. 346. It is finely remarked also by 
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A struggle now arose between the Cenobites and the 
ascetics who traced their origin back to an earlier period; 
inasmuch as the latter were unwilling to submit to the new 
rules of the monks, but wished to maintain their ancient inde- 
pendence. They were in the habit of living two or three 
together; and they built their cells, for the most part, in 
Cities, or in the larger villages. They supported themselves, 
like other monks, by the labour of their own hands; and their 
very opponents, the adherents of the new order of the Ceno- 
bites, were constrained to acknowledge that they were dili- 
gent and industrious. The latter, who alone have left behind 
any accounts of these classes of ascetics (known in Egypt 
under the name of Sarabaites, in Syria under that of Remo- 
both), give, it is true, a very unfavourable description of 
them ; and, as they could be no otherwise than hostilely dis- 

‘towards these adversaries of the new form of the monas- 
tic life,® what they have to say on this subject is of itself liable 
to suspicion; and many of their objections show at once that 
they originated in hatred, and were without any just founda- 
tion... Cassian, for example, accuses them of misappropriating 
to purposes of sensual indulgence, or covetously hoarding up 
the surplus of their earnings. Or even supposing this was 

by them in the best possible manner, still it was im- 
possible for them to attain to the virtue of the monks. For 
the monks practised daily the same self-denial; but to the 
aseetics their very bounty to the poor was an occasion of 
pride, which daily received nourishment. Now we see here 
at once what Cassian himself was unable to conceal, that the 
first of these eharges could not, in so sweeping a manner, be 
laid against the Sarabaites ; and, as it concerns the second, it 
Nil inst the exaggerated estimate of the hermit life, iii. 73: 
A Whoever says, ‘I become an anachoret, that I may have no teks 
excite my anger,’ is not essentially different from an irrational brate, 
for we see such also quiet when a man does not excite them to anger.” 
‘And he quotes, uote, an opposed to the anachoret lif, the text in Ephen v. 2; 
Pet. iv. 0; Pet. ii. 13; ipp. ii. 4. 
‘the rale of the bint ©. iit is also plainly evident, that 
rit os fom unl 
ine pastore le lege vivere , and to it 

ae Ga Ban ateibutel In ia very place heer) 
ua sofa far better kind than the degenerate monks that strolled about 
through the country (the Gyrovagi). 

t t. 18, c. Vii. 
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is evidently a mere inference in the writer’s own mind, from 
the false assumption that, without the outward and uncondi- 
tional submission to another's will, without the servile obedi- 
ence of the monks, there is no true humility. Bad qualities 
and good were no doubt to be found among these people, as 
among the Cenobites; but their enemies of course held up to 
notice the worst side. Jerome charges them with hypocrisy,* 
of which there was no lack indeed among many of the 
monks. He says of them, that they availed themselves of 
the outward show of sanctity, which they affected, to dispose 
of their wares at a higher rate than others; which might be 
no less true of the monks. He accuses them of speaking 
against the clergy. It may well be that, as laymen, they were 
inelined to boast of their superiority to the clergy, on the 
score of their ascetic mode of life. It may be that they op- 
posed the pride of asceticism to that of the hierarehy ; but it 
may also be, that among these people many pious laymen 
were led, by their zeal for the cause of religion, to attack the 
vices of a worldly-minded clergy. There may have been 
some grounds for the opinion that most of the objections 
brought against them, as well as the quarrels of which they 
were the occasion, would have ceased or never existed, had 
they subjected themselves to the same strict oversight which 
prevailed among the Cenobites. 

We shall now proceed to contemplate Monachism in its 
various relations, during this period, to the Eastern church. 
As it commonly happens with historical phenomena of this 
kind, deeply grounded in the life of an age and pervading all 
its manifestations, that the best and worst qualities, springing 
from the Christian and the unchristian spirit, meet together, 
and are found in closest contact, so it happened in the case of 
Monachism. Some care, therefore, must be exercised here, 
in separating the opposite elements, if we would neither 
‘unjustly condemn, nor, through the influence of party feelings, 
without regard to historical facts, approve the phenomenon 
here presented; as, in truth, we may find abundant examples, 
in this very period, of both these equally partial and erroneous 
ways of passing judgment on Monachism. 

+ Ni ae If objects toa class of the that 
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And here, in the first place, it is nec to distingui 
the Anachorets from the, Cenobites. To the former Ho 
objected in this period itself, that they lived solely for them- 

ves; were wanting in active charity ;*—in defending them 
against which objection, Augustin observes, that those who 
brought against them such complaints, did not reflect how 
useful those might be in a spiritual sense, who were not per- 
sonally visible, by means of their prayers, and the example of 
their life.t Chrysostom, however, says that it were certainly 
better, if the Anachorets also could live together in a society, 
so as to manifest, in an outward manner, the bond of charity. 
‘Yet, in either case, he observed, the essential requisite of love 
might be present in the disposition ; for love, assuredly, is not 
restricted to the limits of space. They had, in truth, many 
admirers; and these would cease to admire, if they did not 
love them ; and, on the other hand, they prayed for the whole 
world, which is the greatest evidence of love.} Even those 
among the Anachorets who lived entirely secluded and separate 
from the world, were not therefore, by any means, excluded 
from all exercise of influence upon others. The greater the 
reverence they inspired by their strict eremetic life, the more 
they were sought out, in their grottoes or cells, on their rocks 
or in their deserts, by men of every rank, from the emperor's 
palace to the’ lowest hovel, who visited them for counsel and 
consolation. Men who, in the crowd of earthly affairs, in the 
dazzling glitter of the world, were uot easily brought to think 
of any higher concerns, would approach one of these recluses 
in a state of mind which rendered them at once susceptible for 
higher impressions. A word spoken to them in that state of 
feeling, sustained by the whole venerable aspect of the recluse, 
might produce greater effects than long discourses under other 
circumstances.|| Oftentimes these hermits, after having re- 
mained for years hidden from the eye of the world, appeared 
publicly, on the occurrence of great and general calamities, or 


5 Yidentur nonnullis res humanas plus quam oportet deseruisse, 
Augustin. de moribus ecclesise catholics, 1. I. s. 66. 
f Augustin. 1. c. non intelligentibus, quantum nobis eorum animus 
in orationibus prosit et vita ad exemplum, quorum corpora videre non 
sinimur. 
+ Chrysostom. H. 78, in Joannem, s. 4, opp. ed. Montf. T. VIII. £. 464. 
§ See the II. book of Chrysostom contra oppuguatores vite monasti 
i 1 To such experiences Nilus refers, 1, IT. ep. 310, 
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as protectors of entire cities and provinces, who were dreading 
the heavy vengeance of some exasperated emperor. A spirit 
which, living by faith, was conscious of being free from the 
bondage of the world and independent of earthly things, gave 
them courage and power to speak boldly, where no other man 
dared to do so: their independence and their reverence for a 
higher power, which even the mightiest of the earth acknow- 
ledged, procured for them a hearing. When, after the insur- 
rection at Antioch, A.n. 387, the emperor Theodosius, under 
the impulse of violent anger, threatened the whole city with 
destruction, the monk Macedonius, who for many years had 
not suffered himself to be seen in the world, came forth from 
his seclusion, hurried to Antioch, and put himself in the way 
of the two imperial commissioners, who had been sent for the 
purpose of holding the judicial trials. They dismounted re- 
speetfully from their horses, and embraced his hands and knees. 
He bid them tell the emperor, that he ought to remember he 
was a man, and possessed of the same nature with those who 
had done the wrong. “ The emperor is thus angry,” said he, 
“because the imperial images have been destroyed, which, 
however, may easily be restored; and he was intending, for 
this reason, to destroy men who are the living images of God, 
and one hair of whose head it was beyond his power to re- 
store.* The monks were frequently visited by the sick, who, 
when they failed of relief from medical skill, hoped to obtain 
a cure through the intercessions of these pious men. Those, 
especially, who were suffering under mental disorders, and 
supposed to be possessed of evil spirits, frequently applied to 
them ; and it may be easily conceived that, in such states of 
mind, the immediate impression of a life so exalted above the 
world might produce extraordinary effects. Pious monks, rich 
in inward experience, might avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities, even where it was beyond their power to bestow what 
the unfortunate patients came in quest of, to leave on their 
minds, and on those of the attendants or friends who brought 
them, some salutary lesson. Women came to them to ask for 
their intercession with God, that he would send them children. 
Mothers brought their children that they might bestow on 
them their blessing, and, at the same time, scatter in their 
youthful minds some seed of religious truth ; as in the case of 
* Theodoret, religios, hist. c. 13, 
VOL, IT. 2a 
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Theodoret, who often recurs to a salutary impression of this 
sort, which he had received in his childhood.* Monks were 
also called to pray in families, and could avail themselves of 
this opportunity of doing good.t Especially did the societies 
of monks form a striking contrast in the more or less remote 
neighbourhood of such large cities as Antioch, which were 
seats of wealth, splendour, and luxury, and of dissolute man- 
ners. What an impression must it have produced, when, 
either from curiosity or for the purpose of receiving the 
counsel and consolation or obtaining the intercession of these 
men, the citizens visited them from the midst of their busy 
pursuits, and, in a mode of life destitute of every sensual 
enjoyment and comfort, witnessed, amidst all these depriva- 
tions, a tranquillity of soul of which they had not even formed 
a conception! Easily may it be explained why so many of 
the youth, of both sexes, should feel themselves constrained to 
exchange their affluence for this poverty! To the monks, 
those persons, in the Greek empire, often betook themselves, 
who, after an agitated and restless public life, through many 
Political storms and reverses, either disgusted at the vain pur- 
suits of the world and craving for repose, or driven by neces- 
sity to escape from some threatening danger, sought here a 
still retreat, where they might end their days; as in the case 
of that venerable monk Nilus, who, having retired from a 
station of trust and dignity in Constantinople to Mount Sinai, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, could write as follows :} 
“So great grace has God bestowed on the monks, even in 
anticipation of the future world, that they wish for no honours 
from men, and feel no longing after the greatness of this world ; 
but, on the contrary, often seek rather to remain concealed from 
men: while, on the other hand, many of the great, who possess 
ann the Bey y of the world, either of their own accord, or com- 
y misfortune, take refuge with the;lowly monks, and, 
delivered from fatal dangers, obtain at once a temporal and an 
eternal salvation.” And in the monastic profession, might they 
now find a new inner life, and turn the treasure of experience 
they had acquired to their own benefit and that of others. 
As to the difference between the solitary life of the Ana- 
chorets and the common life of the Cenobites, it is to be 
* Theodoret, hist. relig. page 1188 et 1214, T. III: 
. t NiL 1 IL ep. 46. t Lib.I.ep.i 
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observed, that the same objection cannot be made against the 
ascetic mode of living in common which might be brought 
against the insulated life of the Anachorets, viz., that the 
spirit of active charity was here wanting; for, as we have 
already remarked, judged on the principle of Christian love, 
the Cenobitic mode of life had the advantage over the other. 
The c@nobie formed, in fact, little communities, in which 
every kind of Christian activity and virtue found room for 
exercise, with the exception only of such as are strictly con: 
nected with the ties of family. ‘Chrysostom says of this class, 
that they had fled from amidst the bickerings of the world, for 
the purpose of cultivating charity with less disturbance.* 
People of all ranks might here associate ther, and find a 
suitable occupation, sanctified by the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship. Every kind of employment not interfering with tran- 
quillity and the other relations of the monastic life, was here 
pursued, and prosecuted with the feelings which ought to 
animate every Christian calling. Prayer, reading of the 
scriptures, sacred music, here alternated with, and accom- 
panied, bodily labour.f The bond of Christian fellowship 
here united together what was separated by the relations of 
the world. Slaves, on whom their masters had bestowed 
freedom that they might enter a cloister, here joined in 
brotherly fellowship with those who had sprung from the 
noblest families; and here they were trained for a higher life. 


* 'Beildn yagi rin wenyndren Qironunia wire wolu ods igus dis 
cairo In wire yavipim, chy dydam yıngyeörı whe’ änpılas warns. H. 78, 
in ran 1. Joh. 8. . 

in the greater monastic rule of ius, occupations are 
‘mitted and recommended to the monks which did not compel then to 
be too much separated from one another, as well in the labours them- 
selves, as in the sale of the products of their industry ; such occupations 
as subserved the necessary purposes of life, and not unseemly or Hurefat 
passions; as, for example, the occupation of the weaver, of the shoe- 
maker, so far as these trades did not administer to luxury. Architec- 
ture, the carpenter's trade, the smith, the cultivator of the soil, were not 
to be rejected on their own account, provided only they created no dis- 
turbance, and did not interrupt the life of the community. In this case, 
such occupations, agriculture especially, were to be preferred to many 
other employments. The views on this subject were not everywhere 
precisely the same. ‘They differed according as the barely contemplative 
‘or the practical point of view in the monastic life predominated, Nilus, 
who proceeded on the former, is against the employment of monks in 
agriculture, See Nil. de monastica exercitatione, c. 21. 248 
A 
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It was the spirit of Monachism which gave special pro- 
minence to that Christian point of view, from which all men 
were regarded as originally equal in the sight of God; which 
opposed the consciousness of God’s image in human nature, to 
the grades and distinctions flowing out of the relations of the 
state. Hence this spirit, where it was pure, not recognizing 
the distance which the earthly relations had fixed between 
slaves and freemen, plebeians and nobles, invited and admitted 
all, without distinction, to the fellowship of that higher life 
which had respect only to the universal interests of humanity. 
The spirit of contempt for earthly show, the spirit of universal 
philanthropy, revealed itself in the pure appearances of Mon- 
achism, and in much that proceeded from it. Nilus says: 
“In raising recruits for the military service of this world, 
slaves are rejected ; but into the ranks of the soldiers for 
piety, slaves enter with joy and confidence.”® The same 
writer, citing the example of Job, chap. xxxi., gives special 
prominence to compassion for the race of slaves, whom a 
mastership of violence, destroying the fellowship of nature, had 
converted into tools. Among the works of ‘Christian piety, 
he names the redeeming of slaves from bondage to cruel mas- 
ters. Slaves, who were oppressed, fled for protection to pious 
monks; and the latter interceded for those in trouble with 
their masters. The abbot Isidore of Pelusium, writing in 
behalf of one of these to his master, observes: “I did not 
suppose that a man who loves Christ, who knows the grace 
which has made all men free, could still hold a slave;” § and 
to another he said: ‘The noble disposition frees those whom 
violence has made slaves ; wherever this blameless disposition 
was found, Paul knew no difference between bond and free.” || 
The cloisters, moreover, were institutions of education, and 
as such were the more distinguished on account of the care 
they bestowed on religious and moral culture, because educa- 
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tion generally, in this period, as may be gathered from the 
complaints of Libanius and Chrysostom, had fallen into 
neglect. Vanity and the love of display were among the 
first lessons learned in the schools of the sophists ; and, in the 
large cities, corruptions of all sorts threatened the tender age. 
Basil of , in his rules for the education of the cloister, 
gives the following directions: “Inasmuch as our Lord has 
said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me,’ and the apostle 
praises those who from their youth had been taught the holy 
scriptures, and exhorts men to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, let it be understood that 
the earliest age is particularly well suited for being received 
into the cloisters. Orphan children should be received 
gratuitously ; and those who have parents should bé admitted, 
when brought by them, in the presence of many witnesses. 
‘They should receive a pious education, as children belonging 
in common to the whole society of brethren. Separate build- 
ingy should be specially appropriated to their use; a particu- 
lar diet and mode of living, carefully adapted to their age, 
should be appointed for them; the superintendence of their 
education should be entrusted to a person of years, experience, 
and well-tried patience, who understood how to manage them 
with parental tenderness. Every fault should be so punished, 
that the punishment might prove at the same time an exercise 
of discipline over the temper which had led to its commission. 
For example, if one indulged angry passions towards another, 
the fault should be punished by causing him to serve the other, 
according to the nature of the offence: greediness should be 
punished by fasting. From the beginning, they should obtain 
a familiar acquaintance with the holy scriptures; instead of the 
fables of the poets they should commit to memory the narratives 
of the miracles ; instead of the Gnomes, passages from the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon. Only at the stated hours of social prayer, 
should the grown people and the children come together. As 
many handicrafts must be learned early, the boys should, in such 
cases, be allowed to spend the day with the master-workmen, but 
should sleep and eat with the others. They should not be per- 
mitted to take the monastic vow until grown up, and then only 
when they showed an inclination and aptitude for the monastic 
life: in the opposite case, they should not be bound to do s0.”* 
* Basil, reg. fus. 8, 15. 
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The cloisters were distinguished for their hospitality and 
benevolence to the poor. The cloisters of Egypt, for example, 
provided means of subsistence for the unfruitful districts of 
Libya ; they sent ships, laden with grain and articles of 
clothing, to Alexandria, for distribution among the poor.* 

In the cloisters on the mountain of Nitria, there were seven 
bake-houses, which provided the Anachorets of the bordering 
Libyan desert with bread. Travellers who, after a weary 
pilgrimage, arrived here from the wilderness, were suddenly 
surprised by the sight of a large body of men at labour amidst 

rayer and spiritual songs; and they found among them a 

rotherly, hospitable reception ; they were refreshed in body 
and mind. These monks were not prevented, by any ascetic 
scruples, from providing themselves with wine, for the refresh- 
ment of their guests. Every stranger might tarry with them 
as long as he pleased; but, if he remained longer than a 
week, they did not allow him to be idle, but required him 
either to join in the manual labours, or to occupy himself 
with a book.t 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that many evils 
resulted from the monastic institution; which is to be attri- 
buted partly to its having degenerated, a necessary consequence 
of the excessive multiplication of the monks; partly to the 
tendency itself so alien from the pure spirit of the gospel, which 
had first led to this form of Christian life, and which was 
then still more promoted by it. In respect to the first of these 
causes, the same thing happened here which so frequently 
occurs in connection with phenomena entering deeply into the 
life of a period, that numbers, without any special inner call, 
were hurried into the current by the general enthusiasm or the 
love of imitation ; or, by some momentary shock which served 
to deceive them as to their own character, were impelled to 
withdraw from the world, without being in the least degree 
fitted for the tranquil uniform life of Monachism. Others 

* See Cassian. institut, cenob. 1. X.c. 22, Hist. Laus. c.76. In this 
Rast place, it is also narrated, that a certain abbot and presbyter, named 
Serapion, under whose direction stood many eloisters and ten thousand 
mol obtained and could distribute annually at the harvest, in the 
Nomos of Arsenoe in t, such a quantity of grain, that not only no 

person in the whole country suffered want, bat he found it in his 
Power aloo to support the poor in Alexandria, 
+ Hist. Laus. c. vi. 
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chose this mode of life on account of the imposing show of 
holiness with which it was invested, induced by the opportu- 
nity, which it promised them, of indolently gratifying their 
desires and passions under the mask of religion. People of 
the lower classes renounced no earthly enjoyment by entering 
upon the monastic life, but, under the appearance of renoun- 
cing the world, secured earthly goods, on which they never 
could have reckoned.* What must have been the result, when 
rude people of the lowest clase set themselves up all at once as 
leaders of monkish societies? Yet Nilus complains, that a 
man who was but yesterday a water-carrier at an inn, might 
to-day make himself pass as an abbot ; and Isidore of Pelu- 
sium that shepherds and runaway slaves founded cloisters,t-— 
for all which, indeed, the bishops were answerable, since it 
showed a want of oversight over the whole diocese of the 
church ; unless the truth was, that the swarms of monks had 
now become too powerful even for the bishops. Uneducated 
men, of rude and savage character,t who brought their restless 
spirit with them into the seats of quiet, were eager to seize on 
every occasion which gave employment to their passions. 
Hence the troops of wild zealots, who raved against pagans 
and heretics, demolished and plundered temples; who often 
took so mischievous a part in doctrinal controversies; who 
were eager to be employed as tools of fanaticism, and of the 
ambition of those who stood leaders of the church party. Add 
to this, that to such men, who constantly moved in one narrow 
circle of intuitions and feelings, and who were in no sense in 
@ condition to step beyond this narrow range, that to such, 
every deviation from their own accustomed modes of thought 
and expression easily appeared as a departure from the essen- 
tials of Christianity itself. It was persons of this class who 
led the heathens, men like Libanius and Rutilius,§ to draw 


up such unfavourable pi of the monastic institution, 
about which they formed their, judgment from such spurious 
= Nil. Tractat. ad Magnam, page 297. Obr) xaradmisrs ri xa) & 
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‚off-shoots. Distinguished, on the other hand, for moderation 
and love of truth, is the judgment which Synesius, while yet 
a pagan, pronounces on Monachism, when he says: “Such 
men as Amus of Egypt, with whom intellectual intuition sup- 
plied the place of scientific culture, might be allowed to 
discourse of divine things, without scientific preparation; but 
the case was different with the great crowd of those who 
wished to pass judgment on spiritual matters without the 
spiritual sense, especially with such as had not been led to 
adopt this mode of life by any original inclination of nature, 
but, sprung from different classes of society, had seized upon 
it merely on account of the peculiar consideration in which it 
was held,—people whom their necessities alone had brought 


Out of Monachism sprang the most heterogeneous tenden- 
cies of the religious spirit. It was the case with many, that 
the incessant struggles with their own nature, and the large 
and various inward experience thus acquired, opened to them 
a profound knowledge of themselves, as well as of the remedy 
which alone can secure to man the healing of bis moral evil, 
and gave him inward peace and repose. They became satisfied 
from their own experience, of the vanity of the righteousness 
which is founded on works ; while, in reliance on the grace of 
redemption, in child-like submission to God, they found a 
spring of comfort, of peace and power, which they could never 
have found in all the discipline of asceticism. Thus there oc- 
casionally sprung up out of Monachism, a warm and living 
Christianity, having its seat in the heart, and exerting its 
influence there ;—a Christianity directly opposed to the opus 
operatum of asceticism. We see this in the example of Chry- 
sostom, who was trained up under the influence of the monastic 
life; in that of Nilus, who, in his letters, on trusting in works 
which cannot stand, often points away from this, to trust in 
the Redeemer alone;t and in the example of their contempo- 

* Synesii Dion. Os «ix A ap rig aa) winds wir Bio ike v 
Sony B Dae) eis soup en nel deren een 
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+ For instance, in his beautiful exposition of Rom. ii. 15, 1. III. ep. 
284. “We shall be our own accusers in the day of judgment, if our 
own conscience condemns us. What other defence or help shall we then 
find, in that state of anxiety, besides reliance on our most compassionate 
Lord Christ alone? Like & benevolent, peace-bringing, friendly angel, 
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rary, Marcus.* Nor were all those who exercised themselves 
in subduing the power of sense by the severest abstinence, 
therefore governed by the delusive notion that the essence of 
Christian perfection consisted in such works of renunciation 
and mortification of self, and that it was possible, in this way, 
to obtain especial merit in the sight of God. The monk Mar- 
cianus, who lived towards the close of the fourth century, in a 
desert of Syria, and was famed for the rigid austerity ‘of his 
life, furnishes a remarkable example to the cantar at 
tracted by his universal renown, Avitus, an aged mon! 

from another desert to visit him. Marcian, out of his ‘canty 
means, had provided himself with the best ‘meal which could 
be procured. Having conversed awhile with each other, and 
united in prayer about the third hour after noon, the hermit 
served up his meal in a dish, and invited Avitus to partake of 
it. But the latter declined, saying that it was not his custom to 
eat before evening, and that he often fasted two and even three 
days together. “ Well then,” said Marcian, “to oblige me, 
deviate a little to-day from your usual habits ; for I am ill, and 
cannot wait till evening.” As this representation of the case, 
however, made no difference with his guest, who was deter- 
mined not to relax in the least from his austere rule, Marcian 
said: “I am very sorry you have come so far in the expecta- 
tion of seeing a man of strict self-control, an and that you must 
be disappointed of your hopes, since, instead of that, you have 
found in me a person who indulges himself.” At hearing this 
Avitus was troubled, and declared he would prefer rather to 
eat flesh, than allow any such thing to be said, Then said 
Marcian : “I also lead the same life as you do, and am accus- 


the remembrance of Christ, our dearly beloved Master, presents itself to 
pain the midst of our despondency, andthe deep-rooted, shaken faith in 
him has banished trembling and shame, the heart with joy, and 
‚ht back the wanderer from God wt to union and fellowship with him. 
ein his smaller tracts, the section aig) cay siquivor IE Igyor 

haunts bl. patr. Galland. T. VIII. £. 19. He says, for example: 


“ Some suppose they true faith, without keeping the 
ments; but others, who keep them, expect the kingdom of God as & 
reward, which God is bound to bestow on them: both are far from the 


kingdom of heaven. If Christ died for us according to the Scriptures, 
Aad we lie nat to cuseve, but to him who died for us and ose again, 
we are assuredly to serve him, even till; death. How can we, 
then, look upon our adoption by God as a reward which he is bound to 
confer on us?” 
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tomed to eat only when night approaches. But we know that 
love is better than fasting ; for the former is a divine law, while 
the latter, on the contrary, is a rule which we impose on our- 
selves of free choice.”* 

But on the other hand, there also sprang up, out of Mona- 
chism, the spirit of self-righteousness on the ground of works; 
a legal morality separated from all connection with the inward 
essence of the gospel, and tending especially to keep back the 
consciousness of the need of redemption ; the spirit of a slavish 
self-mortification, at war with the essence of Christian liberty ; 
the spirit of a pharisaical, ascetic pride. Many who felt the 
ungodly impulses in human nature, were persecuted the more 
by impure thoughts, the more they gave heed to them, instead 
of employing their minds on other subjects capable of tasking 
their utmost powers. Many, who would violently suppress 
the purely human impulses of their nature, as if they were a 
hindrance to the striving after moral perfection, + and yet could 
not wholly stifle the voice of nature, as we saw above in the 
example of Anthony,—many of these tormented themselves in 
vain ; they devised the strangest expedients for the crucifixion 
of self and the mortification of their nature ; yet without ad- 
vancing a step in true inward holiness. The legal, slavish 
spirit of Pharisaism ; fear of malignant fiends and of the evil 
one; fear of the dreadful images Sof divine wrath, came in 
place of the child-like, free, cheerful, God-trusting spirit of 
Christian love. We are here presented with appearances 
which remind us rather of the spirit of the self-torturing 

* Theodoret, religios, hist. c. 3. 
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ep. 290. 
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Saniahs of India striving to unman themselves, than of the 
temper of child-like love, resignation, and cheerfulness, which 
Kr gospel brings with it. A few examples will illustrate 


Eusebius, a monk in Syria, employed another, by the name 
of Ammianus, to read to him from the gospels. But certain 
countrymen who happened to be ploughing in a neighbouring 
field drew off his attention, so that a portion which he had not 
distinctly understood must be read over a second time. To 
punish himself for this, he took a vow that he would never go 
in any other way or direction than one narrow path that led 
to the church. And, to compel himself always to look to the 
earth, he fastened about his loins an iron girdle, riveted to his 
neck a heavy iron collar, and by a chain connected this collar 
to his girdle, thus bringing himself into such a bending pos- 
ture, that he must always look to the earth. Being asked for 
what useful purpose he was submitting to so painful a con- 
straint, which allowed him neither to look up to heaven nor 
around on the fields, he replied: it was a stratagem he was 
employing against Satan; thus confining his conflict with 
Satan to such trifling matters, where he had but little to lose 
nor Satan much to gain, and where, if the latter was over- 
come, still the victory would appear to be not worth the con- 
test. This, to be sure, was reducing the struggle against sin, 
and the work of sanctification, from the interior of the heart to 
a mere outward play with mechanics! Another, who had 
invented a refined species of torture for the castigation of him- 
self, assigned as a reason for it, that, conscious of his sins and 
the punishment they deserved, he was seeking, by means of 
these self-inflicted pains, to lessen the severer punishment 
which threatened him in hell.* Here, in the obscuration of 
the Christian consciousness of redemption, we find the germ 
of the whole unevangelical theory respecting penance, as a 
voluntary satisfaction paid to divine justice: out of which 
grew the doctrine of indulgences, and many other superstitious 
notions, 

In this way arose the class called the Stylites, who spent 
whole years standing on lofty pillars. Thus Simeon, for 
example, who was the first of this order, and lived about the 
beginning of the fifth century, finally established himself on a 

* Hist. religios. ¢. 28. 
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column which measured six and thirty ells, or sixty feet from 
the ground. We have already spoken of the impression pro- 
duced by this extraordinary spectacle, and of its effects in 
leading to the conversion of rude pagan tribes.* Simeon is 
said to have been the instrument of much good, also, by the 
exhortations to repentance which he gave from his pillar, and 
by settling disputes and restoring peace between enemies. To 
these benevolent labours of the man, Theodoret appeals, in 
endeavouring to defend him from the reproach with which he 
might, not without reason, be charged, for expending the ener- 
gies of his will upon so frivolous a thing. Divine grace—so 
he supposes—had thus operated through him, in order to 
arrest, by such an extraordinary phenomenon, the attention of 
men who were not to be instructed except through their senses, 
and to bring them by this means to the divine doctrine itself. 
His language deserves notice: “ As princes, after certain 
periods, change the emblems on their coins, choosing some- 
times the lion, at others stars or angels, for the die, and 
endeavouring to give a higher value to the gold by the 
striking character of the impression; so God has made piety 
assume these novel and varied forms of life, like so many new 
characters to awaken the admiration, not only of the disciples 
of the faith, but also of the unbelieving world.” Doubtless 
he was right in supposing that the spirit of Christian piety, 
although ever one and the same, is yet capable of exhibiting 
itself in manifold forms of life, as these vary with the chang- 
ing forms of culture; yet this spirit, nevertheless, cannot take 
such forms as contradict, and threaten to suppress or to render 
indistinct, its own essential character. Christian piety needed 
not to be stamped with a form so foreign to its own nature, 
and adapted to excite the wonder of rude men, in order to 
prepare the way for exerting its appropriate influence. The 
divine power within it operates by its own energy, though not 
always in so sudden and surprising a manner, yet the more 
deeply and thoroughly, just because it operates, not on the 
senses and the imagination, but on that which affines to God 
in human nature. Had Simeon planted himself down among 
those rude men, and laboured among them, by preaching the 
gospel in words and works, by a life animated by the spirit of 
self-sacrificing love, he would not perhaps have so speedily 
* See p. 167. + Hist. religios. c. 25, T. III. pag. 1274. 
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induced thousands to submit to baptism; but, what is far 
more, he would have gradually introduced the power of the 
gospel into their hearts, and, by its means, brought about a 
new creation. On the other hand, after so sudden an impres- 
sion, which was in all respects agreeable to the taste of the 
natura] man, who looks after the godlike in outward appear- 
ances, men were easily led tu form their conception of Chris- 
tianity accordingly, as a religion designed to communicate to 
their previous modes of feeling and thinking —as we so often 
find it in the case of conversions produced afer this manner— 
a different form, much rather than a different spirit. The 
natural man, under which scriptural name we include alike 
the rude and the wrongly educated, is, beyond question, more 
easily impressed by that which strikes the eye as something 
superhuman, than by the appearance of the truly godlike, 
which lies concealed under the cover of the purely human 
form ; but that impression, too, will be far more likely to lead 
men to deify that which has produced such an effect on the 
senses, than to worship Him who alone is to be worshipped. 
And of this we have an example in the present case; for the 
images of this Simeon were regarded with a sort of super- 
stitious veneration, and the figure of him, as Theodoret 
informs us, presented under the form of a protecting spirit, 
was set up, as a species of amulet, at the entrance of the 
shops in Rome. 

Many a person might, doubtless, be prompted by ambition 
to subdue and bring under his sensuous nature, even to as 
great an extent as this Simeon did, and still be very far from 
presenting the vastly more difficult offering of inward self- 
denial, which was not to be done by such artificial modes 
of discipline.* That truly devout and pious monk, Nilus, 


* The story perhaps may be true, although there was nothing super- 
natural in it, but only what may be very naturally explained, that 
Simeon had a vision, which at first he was tempted to consider as real,— 
a vision which presented before the much-admired man the reflected effer- 
vescence of his own spiritual pride, and which he subsequently recog- 
nized as an outward temptation of the devil, but which he might in a 
more salutary way have recognized as a temptation arising out of inward 
corruption. He once imagined he saw an angel appear before him with a 
chariot of fire, who wanted to transport him to heaven like Elijah, because 
the angels and blessed spirits were longing after him ; and he was already 
on the point of mounting into the chariot with his right foot, which was 
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rightly directs the attention of one of these Stylites to the very 
point where he failed, to the radical evil within, which, in this 

ial victory itself over the flesh, found such means of 
nourishment. “ Whoever exalts himself,” he writes to. him, 
“hall be abased. You have done nothing worthy of praise, 
in having stationed yourself on a lofty pillar; and yet you 
wish to obtain the greatest praise. But look to it, lest for the 
moment you be extravagantly praised here by mortals, but be 
obliged hereafter, contrary to your hopes, to appear wretched 
before the eternal God ; because you were intoxicated here by 
the undeserved praise of men.” * 

There were, in fact, monks who carried dehumanization to 
such an extreme, as to divest themselves of every attribute 
which gives dignity to humanity, and to become mere brates. 
As if without consciousness, and as if deprived of their senses 
in broad day, they wandered about, like wild animals, in 
deserts and on mountains, supporting their wretched existence 
on the herbs with which nature supplied them.t 

While Monachism must be regarded as an institution which 
properly originated in the Eastern church, and which cor- 
responded particularly to the climate, no less than to the 
spirit of the East; it was, on the other hand, an institution 
which found little to favour it in the ruder and more variable 
climate, and in the more active spirit, of the West. Hence, 
too, it was a longer time before this product of the East could 
find its way from that quarter into the Western districts; and, 
in the first instance, it met here with a more strenuous resist- 
ance than in the East. Athanasius was the first who, during 
his residence, at different times when banished from the East, 
among the Western people, introduced among them a better 
knowledge of the Oriental Monachism. His biographical 


therefore sprained, when, as he made the sign of the cross, the phantom 
of Satan vanished. See acta sanctorum mens. Januar. T. I. £271. If 
this in not a true story, yet the inner truth at least reflected itself in this 


gend. 
* L. IL. 114. The same writer warns one of these Stylites, lo. 
115, to take heed lest while he raised his body aloft, his soul shoald 

ovel on the earth, and with its thoughts be far removed from heavenly 
tinge. Before, he had conversed with men, whom admiration had draws 
around him ; now he addressed himself particularly to women. 

+ According to an apt similitude, the monks that grazed like animals, 
the Ara. See Sozomen, VI. 33. 
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account of the monk Anthony, which was early translated 
into the Latin, had a great influence in this matter. Besides, 
respectable bishops of the West, who had been banished to the 
East during the Arian controversies, brought back with them, 
on their return, the enthusiasm for the monastic life; as for 
instance, Eusebius of Vercelli. Men possessing such great 
influence as Ambrose of Milan, Martin of Tours, the Pres- 
byter Jerome, contributed subsequently, i in the course of the 
fourth century, still further to awaken and diffuse this ten- 
dency of the Christian spirit in Italy and in Gaul. Men and 
women of the highest rank in Rome were impelled by the 
ascetic spirit, which was spread by Jerome during his resi- 
dence in that city, to retire from the great world in which 
they had shone, and devote themselves, in Palestine or else- 
where, to the monastic life. But Jerome created for himself, 
by this vor influence, a multitude of enemies at Rome, whose 
attacks induced him to leave that city; and we need not 
doubt, that the extravagances into which this man was so 
easily hurried with regard to everything which he undertook 
to advocate, contributed rather to injure than advance the 
cause of Monachism which he espoused. Augustin, who 
softened the exaggerations of Jerome, endeavoured to diffuse 
Monachism in North Africa. He opposed it to the licentious 
spirit of the strolling, wildly fanatical Donatist ascetics (the 
Cire es) ; and, beyond question, it had here become 
quite evident that the ascetic spirit, which had continued to 

ail in these districts ever since the spread of Montanism 
by Tertullian, needed a more rigid discipline and restraint, to 
keep it from breaking out in those sallies of wild fanaticism, 
into which it was so apt to be betrayed when left to itself. 
In the mind of Augustin, Monachism was associated with the 
ideal, which even before his conversion had floated before a 
soul so smitten with the craving after the divine; and first, in 
a form which adapted itself to the Platonism to which he was 
then devoted. While living, during that memorable period 
of his life in which the great crisis with him was preparing, 
in high intellectual society with his friends at Milan, he was 
seized with the idea of an association of like-minded men, who, 
united by one spirit, renouncing the cares of the world, and 
throwing up all worldly property, should live together in the 
common striving after the contemplation and knowledge of 
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divine this (in the ovpgrocdgey); all the means of the 
individuals being thrown into a Pe, fund, out of which 
the common wants should be supplied. In his then existing 
state of mind, this ideal, with which the passions and desires 
that still governed him were in conflict, could serve no other 
purpose than to bring him to the consciousness of his own 
moral impotency. But when afterwards he obtained through 
the gospel the power of bringing his ideal nearer to a realization, 
the image of that Platonic association was supplanted in his 
mind by the idea of that primitive apostolical community at 
Jerusalem, which he strove after, and which, when he became 
acquainted with Monachism, he supposed he found there once 
more restored. From this starting point was unfolded in his 
mind the idea of a spiritual seminary, which he founded. 
After this model he planned, when he afterwards became 
bishop, the canonical community of his clergy. 

But he was aware, also, of the corruptions which grew out 
of the monastic life, and sought to counteract them, and to 
purify Monachism from the bad influences which were con- 
nected with it. To this end, he wrote his work on the obliga- 
tion of the monks to labour (de oj monachorum), which 
he dedicated to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage ; hoping, through 
his authority and influence, to effect a change for the better. 
Augustin observes that, in these countries, the majority of the 
monks consisted of persons from the lower ranks of society ;— 
slaves, to whom their masters had for this object either given, 
or been willing to give, their freedom,* or persons who came 
from the cultivation of the soil, or from the workshops.f It 
would be a grievous sin, in his opinion, not to admit such per- 
sons; for from the ranks of such many truly great men had 
proceeded ; since it is by that which is inconsiderable and vile 
in the estimation of the world, that God is used to produce 
the greatest effects, 1 Corinth. i. 27, But he rightly feared 
the danger of idleness and too great freedom, in the case of 
men who had been accustomed to severe corporeal labour and 
to rigid restraint. Many were there, who would be right well 


* See above. 

+ Nunc autem veniunt plerumque ad hanc professionem et ex con- 
ditione servili, vel etiam liberti, vel propter hoc a dominis liberati sive 
Hberandi, et ex vita rusticana et ex opificum exercitatione et plebeio 

re. 
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to exchange a needy, sorrowful, and laborious life, for 
one free from all care, exempt from labour, and, at the same 
time, looked up to with universal respect. They who dis- 
“ carded the obligation to manual labour, ventured, in defending 
their principles, to pervert many passages of the New Testa- 
ment. When that precept of the apostle Paul, in 2 Thesal, 
iii. 12, was objected to them, they appealed, on the other hand, 
to those misconceived passages in the sermon on the mount, in 
which all care for the wants of the morrow, hence all labour 
to acquire the means of sustenance for the morrow, were for- 
bidden. Christian perfection was made to consist in this,— 
that men should expect, without labouring for their support, 
to be provided for by the hand of God, like the fowls of the 
air. This precept of Christ, they contended, Paul could not 
mean to contradict; the labouring, accordingly, as well as 
the eating, in those words of Paul, must be understood, not 
in the literal, but in a spiritual sense—as referring to the 
obligation of communicating the nourishment of the divine 
word, which men had themselves received, to others also— 
an example of the perversion of scripture, worthy to be 
noticed. 

Augustin, in this work, also describes the mischievous con- 
‘sequences which had arisen from the abuse of their liberty, 
and from idle habits among the monks in the West. In the 
monkish garb which made them respected, they were accus- 
tomed to stroll about in the provinces trading in reliques, 
which were something trumped up for the occasion, or pre- 
tending that they had parents or relatives in this or that coun- 
try, whom they were going to visit: they everywhere took 
advantage of the outward impression of their sanctity to extort 
money, and oftentimes their hypocrisy was exposed by the 
vices in the indulgence of which they were surprised.* 

In the early times of the fifth century, John Cassianus, who 
became president of a cloister in Massillia (Marseilles), intro- 
duced the monastic institutions of the East into the South of 
France, where he made them known by his works on the rules 
of the cloisters (institutiones ccenobiales), and his sketches of 
the spiritual conversations of the Oriental monks.t The clois- 
ters of Southern France became the seats of a practical Chris- 
tian spirit, which, amid the distractions and devastations which 
. * 1.56. + Collationes. 

Vou. 111, 2B 
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came over this country during the marauding incursions of 
barbarous tribes, proved a great blessing to the people; as for 
instance, the cloister on the island of Lerina (Lerins), in Pro- 
vence in particular. These cloisters became also spiritual semi- 
naries, which sent forth the bishops most distinguished for their 
self-sacrificing and pious labours; such as Faustus of Riez 
(Rhegium, Rheji), and Ceesarius of Arles. Yet Monachism 
would perhaps have been unable to withstand the destructive 
influences which, in this and the next following times, were 
spreadiug far and wide, and the irregularities prevailing in - 
the spiritual order would have become more widely diffused in 
Monachism, which had a still Jaxer constitution, had not a 
remarkable man introduced into the monastic life a more set- 
tled order and a more rigid discipline, and given it that shaping 
and direction by which it became so influential an instrument, 
particularly for the conversion and the culture of rude nations 
by Christianity. This remarkable man was Benedict. And 
since he contributed so much, by the spirit and form which he 
gave Monachism, to the Christian education of the western 
nations, we must endeavour to become better acquainted with 
the history of the formation of his character, and with the 
work which proceeded from him, in its earliest development. 

It is to be lamented, however, that we possess so little that 
is trustworthy and precise relative to the education, the life, 
and labours of this individual ; the oldest source of information 
—namely, the narrative of the Roman bishop, Gregory the 
Great, though derived, according to his account, from dis- 
ciples of Benedict—being so distorted by exaggerations, and 
the effort to give the whole story a miraculous air, that the 
facts at bottom do not, in many cases, admit of being any 
longer ascertained ; and in the general type of the wonder- 
working saint, as seized and delineated in the colours of that 
age, itis the less possible to find out what in fact were the 
peculiar characteristics of the man. 

Benedict, born a.p. 480, sprang from a respectable family 
in the Italian province of Nursia, His parents sent him to 
Rome, for the purpose of obtaining a literary education ; but 
well might the ingenuous disposition of the young man be 
only shocked at the dissolute morals by which, at that time, 
he must have found himself surrounded at Rome. He had 
probably heard and read about the lives of the Anachorets of 
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the East ; and these holy examples possessed so much the more 
attraction for him, as they were contrasted with the impure 
exhibitions of character which he saw everywhere around him. 
He longed for solitude, and left Rome, accompanied, for the 
first twenty-four miles from that city, by the nurse whom his 
parents had sent with him as an attendant to Rome, and who, 
from affection, was unwilling to leave him. But Benedict, 
following his ascetic bent, deserted her also; and, proceeding 
eight miles further, finally came to a deserted country lying 
on a lake, which hence bore the name of Sublacus (Subiaco). 
Here he fell in with a monk, named Romanus, to whom he 
made known his purpose. Struck with admiration at the 
glowing zeal of the young man, Romanus promised him his 
assistance and protection. To this person alone Benedict dis- 
covered the grotto in which he had taken up his residence. 
The cloister of Romanus was near by, and he could therefore 
provide the young hermit, who was here destitute of all 
means of subsistence, with bread, by sparing what he brought 
him from his own daily allowance. A steep rock lying be- 
tween the cloister and the grotto of Benedict, he had agreed 
with the latter, that he should let down the bread from the top 
of the rock, by means of a Jong rope. To the rope was 
attached a bell, by the sound of which Benedict might be 
directed to the spot where the rope was let down. 

After having spent three years in this grotto, he was dis- 
covered by some shepherds who were pasturing their flocks 
in this region; and the story soon spread abroad about the 
hermit who had here been found. He was shortly held in 
great veneration through the whole country around, and num- 
bers eagerly pressed forward to supply him with the means of 
support. His fame became at once so great, that, the place of 
abbot having fallen vacant in a neighbouring convent, the 
monks conferred the office on him. He told them, it is true, 
beforehand, that he would not be able to endure their savage 
manners. Yet he suffered himself to be over-persuaded. The 
degenerate monks, displeased with his severity, sought to take 
his life: he told them they might choose themselves an abbot 
that suited their own disposition, and retired again to his 
former solitude. But he continually became an object of 
more general attention, both on account of his contests with 
the wild monks, and on account of his deliverance from the 

252 
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dangers which threatened him, which tradition afterwards 
magnified into a miracle. The disturbance of all existing 
earthly relations, which followed as one of the consequences 
resulting from the migration of the nations, would at that 
period impel men to seek the more, and cling firmly to that 
which was independent of and superior to all earthly vicissi- 
tudes, and could secure them peace and shelter amid the 
storms of the world. Hence multitudes thronged to Aim, for 
the purpose of training themselves under his guidance to the 
way of life which promised such a refuge, which taught men 
how to adopt from choice and to love these deprivations, to 
which many were driven by the necessity of the times. Men 
of consideration at Rome placed their sons with him, that he 
might educate and train them for the spiritual life. He was 
enabled to found twelve cloisters; and to each he distributed 
twelve monks under a superior. Some he retained under his 
own guidance. Even Goths of the lower ranks came to him : he 
employed them in such labours as were adapted to their phy- 
sical powers and stage of culture, as agriculture, and the re- 
moval of the wild vegetable growth where gardens were to be 
planted.* 

To get rid of the disputes with Florentius, a neighbouring 
priest, Benedict left this district also, after he had distributed 
his monks into different cloisters under suitable superiors. He 
himself, accompanied by a few of his followers, retired to the 
ruins of an ancient castle, which lay on a high mountain, 
called Castrum Cassinum, where he laid the foundafion of one 
of the most famous of monastic establishments, out of which 
sprang afterwards the rich abbey of Monte Cassino. Amid the 
revolutions of these times, Paganism had still been able to 
maintain itself here among the country people, or to. spring 
up and extend itself anew. He found standing here a grove 
and temple dedicated to Apollo, in which the peasants made 
their offerings. He conducted the people, by his preaching, to 
the faith of the gospel, and induced them to cut down the 
grove and demolish the temple. In place of the latter, he 
erected a chapel, consecrated to St. in. Even Totila, 
the king of the Ostro-Goths, evinced his respect for Benedict ; 
and the latter spoke to him with freedom. The labours of 
this man were a Toretype of the labours of his successors, who, 

* Vita Benedicti, c. vi. 
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like/himself, were occupied mainly in preaching the faith, de- 
stroying Paganism, educating the youth, and cultivating the 
land, and by these means were enabled to accomplish so much. 
But the monastic rules of which he was the author, are par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, as an enduring monument of his 
own spirit, and of the new shaping which, through his instru- 
mentality, was given to the Monachism of the West. 
Benedict aimed to counteract the licentious life of the irre- 
gular monks, who roamed about the country, and spread a 
corrupting influence both on manners and on religion, by 
the introduction of a severer discipline and spirit of order. 
‘The abbot should appear to the monks as the representative 
of Christ ; to his will, every other will should be subjected ; 
all were to follow his direction and guidance unconditionally, 
and with entire resignation. No one was reeeived into the 
number of the monks until after a year’s noviciate, during 
which he had often been reminded of the strict obligations of 
the monastic rule, and had withstood many trials. Then he 
was obliged to place himself under a solemn vow, which more- 
over was recorded by himself in writing, that he would remain 
constantly in the cloister,* live in all respects according to 
the rules, and obey the abbot. But the rules admonished the 
abbot to temper the severity necessary for discipline by the 
spirit of love. He was to let mercy prevail over rigid justice, 
that he might himself find mercy. He should love the bre- 
thren, while he hated their faults. Where he was obliged to 
punish, he should do it with prudence, and beware of going 
to excess, His own fallibility should be ever present to his 
mind, and he should remember that the bruised reed ought not 
to be broken. Not that he should give countenance and en- 
couragement to vice, but that he should endeavour to extir- 
pate it with prudence and love, just as he should see it would 
be salutary for each individual ; and he should strive rather 
to be loved than to be feared. He should not be restless and 
over-anxious. In no affair whatever should he be inclined to 
extremes and obstinate. He should not be jealous, nor too 
suspicious ; since otherwise he never could find peace. In 
his commands, even where they related to worldly employ- 
ments and labours, he should proceed with foresight and re- 
flection. He should discriminate and moderate the labours 
* The votam stabilitatis, as opposed to the Gyrovagi. 
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which he imposed on each individual. He should take for 
his pattern the example of prudence presented in the words of 
the patriarch Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 13, “ If men should over- 
drive them one day, all the flock will die.” With that discre- 
tion which is the mother of the virtues, he should so order all 

ings as to give full employment to the enterprise of the 
strong, without discouraging the weak. True, humility was 
too much confounded with slavish fear, and too much import- 
ance was attached to the outward demeanour. The monk 
was to let his humility be seen in the postares of his body ; 
his head should be constantly bowed down with his eyes directed 
to the earth, and he should hourly accuse himself for his 
sins; he should ever be in the same state of mind as if he 
were momently to appear before the dread judgment-seat 
of God. But all this, however, Benedict represented to be 
only a means of culture, whereby the monks were to attain 
to the highest end of love, that makes men free; respecting 
the nature of which, he thus beautifully expresses himself: 
‘ When the monk has passed through all these stages of hu- 
mility, he will soon attain to that love of God, which being 
perfect, casteth out fear, and through which he will begin to 
practise naturally and from custom, without anxiety or pains, 
all those rules which he before observed not without fear. 
He will no longer act from any fear of hell, but from love to 
Christ, from the energy of right habits, and joy in that which 


is . 

Benedict was doubtless aware, that the ascetic severity of 
many of the monastie orders in the East was unsuited to the 
rude men of the West, and also to the more unfriendly climate, 
Hence he did not require of his monks many of the mortifica- 
tions which were-sometimes imposed upon those of the East, 
and allowed them in several indulgences, which were there 
sometimes forbidden ; as, for example, the use of wine in a 
prescribed quantity.” As the monks, in addition to their 
devotional exercises and spiritual studies, were also to be em- 
ployed at hard labour in the field or in their different trades, 


* C.40. Licet legamns, vinum omnino monachorum non esse, sed 
quia nostris temporibus id monachis persuaderi non potest; and c. 73, he 
explains himself that his rule was to lead only ad honestatem morum et 
initiam conversationis, not ad perfectionem conversationis—that the latter 
must be learned from the roles of the fathers. 
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and in some seasons of the year, particularly seed-time and 
harvest, might be exposed to severe toil, the prudent Bene- 
diet* was careful not to prescribe any particular measure of 
food or drink, which was never to be exceeded. The abbot was 
at liberty to deviate from the general rule, according to the 
labours which devolved on the monks, and according to the 
season of the year. In like manner, it was strictly enjoined 
on the abbot, that he should have respect to the necessities of 
the sick and the feeble, of old men and of children, in the 
regulation of their diet, and of their occupations. He doubt- 
less foresaw that the monks might settle down in rough and 
savage countries, as they afterwards often did, where they 
would not find even that measure of food and drink which he 
had allowed them. Reckoning on this, he exhorted them to 
submission: even then they should praise God and not mur- 
wur.f Worthy of notice, too, is the pains he took to avoid 
all appearance of the love of gain; laying it down as a rule, 
that the monks should always sell the products of their indus- 
try at a somewhat lower price than was given for other worldly 
fabrics, so that in all things God might be praised.t 

‘The same circumstances of the times by which so many 
were induced to apply to Benedict for the purpose of being 
formed and disciplined under his guidance for the spiritual 
life, tended also to promote the enthusiasm for the monastjc 
life which proceeded from Benedict's disciples, and to further 
the rapid spread of this form of it by means of his disciples, 
such as Placidus and Maurus, in Sicily and in Gaul. 


8. The different Tendencies of the Religious Spirit in their relation to the 
u man Life end Aueh 


‘We will now once more cast a glance at the relation of 
Monachism to the different tendencies of the religious spirit 
in this period. ‘There was a very narrow and bigoted enthu- 
siasm for the monastic life, proceeding from the same narrow 
ascetic tendency which first gave birth to Monachism, and 
which was greatly promoted by it;—a tendency which, while 
aiming to exhibit Christian perfection in the monastic life, 
caused the dignity and elevation of the universal Christian 


* Who seems to have possessed himself the donum discretionis. 
+ C. 40. Benedicant Deum et non murmurent. 70.57 
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calling to be misapprehended, and contributed very much to 
lower the standard of piety in the subordinate positions of the 
ordinary Christian life. This distinetion betwixt Christian 
perfection in Monachism,* and the ordinary Christianity of 
the world and of social life, was taken advantage of by many 
worldly men, particularly in large towns, who excused their 
want of Christian earnestness and zeal, and the many stains 
of their lives, with the plea that they were no monks, but per- 
sons living in the midst of the world. 

But, along with the fanatical enthusiasm in favour of Mona- 
chism, there arose also a blind zeal of another kind in 
sition to it. Certainly it cannot be denied that the many 
worthless individuals, who only abused Monasticism to cover 
up their own wickedness under the show of sanctity, and, 
under this deceptive veil, to gratify their own worldly passions, 
mainly contributed to bring the monastic life into hatred and 
contempt. True, Salvianus, who lived about the middle of 
the fifth century, brings as a proof of the rude and trifling 
worldly taste which prevailed at that time in Carthage, that, 
when monks visited that place from the cloisters of Egypt or 
Jerusalem, they were received in the streets with jeers and 
curses ;{—and there may have been some ground for his com- 
plaint. But Nilus, the monk and the zealous friend of Mona- 
chism, himself accuses the worthless monks, who roamed about 
in the cities, pestered families by their impudent mendicancy, 
and, hiding all wickedness under the mask of their seeming 
holiness, often robbed their hospitable entertainers. It was 
owing to such men, that the once universally respected mode 
of life had become an abomination, and even the true virtue of 
the monk looked upon as no better than hypocrisy ;—that 
those who were once regarded as the censors of manners, were 
expelled from the cities as introducers of corruption ;$—that 


* The gsrsrapia, as it was commonly denominated, 

+ Salvian. de gubernatione Dei, 1. 8, pag. 194, ed. Baluz. Si quando 
aliquis Dei servus aut de JEgyptiorum ccenobiis aut de sacros Hierusalem 
locis de sanctis eremi venerandisque secretis ad urbem illam officio 
divini operis accessit, simul ut populo apparuit, contumelias, sacrilegia et 
maledictiones accipit. 

t Nilus de monastica exereitatione, c. 9. 'O sigerabires Bio tyivees 
Pliädurss nal h vin dAnlos zur’ dgiray Bear weven (it should read 
perhaps denies) dwien nvopieras. 

§ Lic. ‘0 Avpuinne deidatvercas cov wedlan ol word eupgeneral. 
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the monks—which doubtless is an exaggeration—were objects 
of universal ridicule.* 

Yet there were many who, instead of detesting this degene- 
rate species of Monachism, rather took advantage of the 
monstrous births in which this degeneracy was seen, to bring 
into disrepute this whole mode of life; and who hated, in 
Monachism, not those excesses which ran in the direction 
alien from the spirit of Christianity, but precisely those quali- 
ties which were most truly and profoundly Christian in this 
mode of life ;—who, with no friendly feelings, felt themselves 
rebuked and disturbed in their frivolous pursuit after pleasure 
by such Christian seriousness and strictness of Christian life. 
The blind zeal of this party for their convenient, worldly 
Christianity flamed out with the most violence on those occa- 
sions when the view of the monastic life, or the influence of 
pious monks in noble families themselves, had served to awaken 
there a more earnest and elevated sense of religion; when 
they witnessed in these cases a change of life extending itself 
which was entirely opposed to their inclinations.f Especially 
when young men of noble birth were induced by sudden im- 
pressions, exciting them to a more serious turn of life, or 
through the influence of pious mothers, to pass over to the 
monks, not only was the opposition between worldly-minded 
husbands and their Christian wives, on such occasions, often 
more strongly expressed, but kinsmen and friends took a 
lively interest in the matter; they considered it a disgrace to 
the noble family, that young men who might one day rise to 
the most splendid posts, should betake themselves to the moun- 
tains and the deserts, go about in the squalid dress of the 
monks, weave baskets, cultivate the soil, water gardens, and 
employ themselves in other such menial occupations.t The 
whole party who detested Monachism, but with it also every 


* C22, Tags wire xAwwdlorras, 

+ Thus, in the times of cardinal Richelieu and Louis the Fourteenth in 
France, it was assuredly not the free spirit of the gospel, but the frivolous, 
worldly temper, the Christianity of politics, the ceremonial religion of 
Jesnitism, which is doubtless reconcilable with them: both, which set itself 
to oppose the effects which flowed from the glowing ascetic zeal of an 
abbé St. Cyran and his followers. . 

t See Chrysostomus adversus oppugnatores vite: monastic, 1. I. s. 2. 
Panfgimeng insitigovs xa) siping xa) Boraquirous by egipy in Im) ir on dngiy 
cebeer äyaninaug Bir. 
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form of earnest Christian life, was roused to activity on such 
occasions. When the emperor Valens, in 365, promulgated 
a law which, perhaps not without good grounds, was aimed 
inst those who, under the pretext of religion, but really 
for the sake of indulging their indolent propensities and rid- 
ding themselves of the burdens of the state, had withdrawn 
themselves into the monkish’ fraternities ;* the party above- 
mentioned availed themselves of this opportunity to institute 
persecutions against the monks. Chrysostom, who was at 
that time himself a zealous monk, felt himself called upon, on 
this occasion, to write his three books on Monachism. 
But between these two extremes there haha moderate 
„which, while they recognized all that was truly of wort] 
Pe Wonnchiem: opposed, on evangelical grounds the one-sided 
over-valuation of this, and the under-valuation of every other, 
form of life which should equally be pervaded with the Chris- 
tian spirit. This tendency is apparent in the council of Gan- 
gra, already mentioned. Here the ascetic and unmarried life 
was admitted to be, in itself considered, and so far as it pro- 
ceeded from a pious disposition, a good thing ; but the married 
life also, and life in the ordinary civil and social relations, 
together with the use of earthly goods, were represented as 
capable of being sanctified by a right temper ; and sentence of 
condemnation was pronounced on the proud ascetic spirit that 
despised the common relations of life. This tendency parti- 
cularly characterizes Chrysostom, Although himself greatly 
indebted to Monachism for the character of his inner life ; 
although everywhere inclined to place a very high value on 
the victorious power of the will over the sensuous nature, where 
it was enlivened by the spirit of love; although enthusiastically 
alive to the ideal of holy temper and holy living in Monachism ; 
yet he was too deeply penetrated by the essence of the gospel, 
not to be aware that the latter should pervade all the relations 
a life. And his large experience, gained at Antioch and at 
'onstantinople, had led him to see how mischievous the delu- 
sive notion that men could not strive after the ideal of the 
* Cod. Theodos. 1. XII. Tit. 1.1.63. Quidam ignavis sectatores de- 
sertis civitatam muneribus cay solitadines ze secreta, et specie reli- 
fionis cum coetibus monazonton congregantur,—they should be „drawn 
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Christian life amid ordinary earthly relations, must be, and 
had actually been, to practical Christianity. This delusion, 
therefore, he sought in every way to counteract. After having 
described, in one of his discourses, the various means of grace 
which Christianity furnishes, he supposes the objection to be 
raised : “ Why say you this to us, who are no monks?” And 
he answers, “Do you put this question to me? Ask Paul, 
when he says, ‘ Watch with all perseverance and supplication,’ 
Ephes. vi, 18, and ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, Rom. 
xiti. 14; for surely he wrote these words, not for monks only, 
but for all inhabitants of cities. Except in relation to mar- 
riage, there ought to be no distinction between the secular and 
the monk; everything else the former is bound to do equally 
with the latter. And Christ, in the sermon on the mount, 
confines not his benediction to the monk. Enjoy the marriage 
estate with due moderation, and you shall be first in the king- 
dom of heaven, and entitled to all its blessings.”* And in 
another place, where he is speaking of the prophetic visions 
of Isaiah :¢ “ Would you know how the prophet saw God? 
Be yourself, too, a prophet. And how is this possible, do you 
ask, since I have a wife, and must provide for the bringing up 
of my children? It is possible, if you do but will it; for the 
prophet also had a wife, and was the father of two children ; 
but none of these things was a hindrance to him.” In ex- 
pounding the first words of salutation in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, he lays particular stress on the circumstance that 
to men who had wives, children, and servants, Paul neverthe- 
less applies the appellation of saints. Although Chrysostom 
— which may easily be accounted for in a man of such pre- 
dominant and lively feelings—did not always express himself 
after the same manner; yet when he had become acquainted, 
from his own experience, with the corruption of the church, 
he often declared himself with great energy against the want 
of Christian love among the better disposed, who in solitude 
lived only for their own improvement, instead of employing 
the gifts bestowed on them for the good of others. “ Behold 
what perverseness now reigns,” says he in one passage. “They 
who possess some of the joy of a goof conscience dwell on the 
tops of mountains, and have torn themselves from the body of 

* Hom, VII. Hebr. s. 4. : 

+ Homilia in Seraphim, s. 1. Montfancon, VI. f. 138, 
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the church, as if it were inimical and alien to them; some- 
thing not their own.”* ‘Thus, too, he complains in his sixth 
homily on the first epistle to the Corinthians,t'that they in 
whom there were still some remains of the old Christian wis- 
dom, had forsaken the cities, the market, and the intercourse 
of life, and, instead of forming others, took possession of the 
mountains, “ How shall we conquer the enemy,” he exclaims, 
“ when some have no care for virtue, and those who are inter- 
ested for it, retreat to a distance from the order of battle?” 
And in another discourse he very justly refers to the parable 
of the talents, as a proof that there can be nothing truly good, 
the advantage of which does not extend also to others; and he 
goes on to say: “Though you fast, though you sleep on the 
ground, though you eat ashes and mourn perpetually, but 
without benefiting any other individual, you will not bring 
much to pass. ‘Though you exercise the highest perfection of 
the monk, but give yourself no concern that others are going 
to ruin, you cannot maintain a good conscience in the sight of 
God.t ‘Neither voluntary poverty, nor martyrdom, nor any- 
thing else we may do, can testify in our favour, if we have not 
attained to the crowning virtue of love.”§ 

‘As we here perceive, Chrysostom attacked the exaggerated 
opinion of Monachism, by assuming for his position the con- 
sciousness of the universal Christian calling, the sense of the 
principle of holy living, which he recognized as belonging in 
common to all true believers ; but he was still too much influ- 
enced by the prevailing views of his time to be able always to 
carry out and apply that position with logical consistency. It 
is apparent here, as it often is in his case, that on one side he 
was confined by the prevailing spirit of his age; while, on the 
other, by his profound insight into the essence of the gospel, 
he rose above it and was thus betrayed into self-contradiction. 
On the other hand, there arose in the Western church, at Rome, 
another man, who had the courage and freedom of spirit to 
express and apply that fundamental principle, in direct oppo- 
sition to the prevailing views of the time, and, from this main 
position, to attack the whole ascetic way of estimating moral 


* Hom. VIL. Ephes.u.d. _ + Hom, VI. ep. i. ad Corinth. 5 4. 
le ir Ärger Profiles dei ur DD Asia AwoAAyuivur Air, 
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worth. This was the monk Jovinian, who flourished near the 
end of the fourth century. It may appear singular, that this 
reaction against Monachism should proceed from Monachism 
itself; but this was a natural reaction springing from the inner 
Christian life, which in many was roused into action by Mo- 
nachism—a phenomenon which often occurred. Thus we saw 
already the indications of such a reaction in the case of a Nilus 
and of a Marcus. 

Jovinian, the protestant of his time, went on the principle, 
“that there is but one divine element of life, which all be- 
lievers share in common ; but one fellowship with Christ, which 
proceeds from faith in him; but one new birth. All who pos- 
sess this in common with each other—all, therefore, who are 
Christians in the true sense, not barely in outward profession— 
have the same calling, the same dignity, the same heavenly 
blessings; the diversity of outward circumstances creating no 
difference in this respect.” Accordingly, he supposes an oppo- 
sition altogether universal, admitting of no intermediate link, 
no grade of difference, between those who find themselves in 
this state of grace and those who are shut out from it. Hence 
he derives the conclusion, that the life of celibacy, or that of 
marriage, eating, or fasting, the using or forbearing to use 
earthly is, all this can make no difference between Chris- 
tians, where the same one ground of the Christian life is pre- 
sent. Everything depends on the inward Christian life, on the 
temper of the heart, not on the outward forms of life and on 
outward works by themselves considered, in which forms and 
works the temper which makes the Christian only reveals itself. 
Of course, the whole theory respecting a loftier, ascetic stage 
of Christian perfection, respecting the difference between the 
counsels which Christ gave to those only who strove after that 
stage of perfection, and the ordinary duties incumbent on all 
Christians respecting the merit of certain outward works, fell 
to the ground. “ Virgins, widows, and married women,” said 
he, “ who have been once baptized into Christ, have the same 
merit, if, in respect to works, there is otherwise no difference 
between them.* The apostle Paul says, ‘Know ye not, that 
your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost?’ He speaks of one 
temple, not in the plural number, to denote that God dwells 

* Virgines, viduas, et maritatas, qu semel in Christo lote sunt, si non 
discrepant ceteris operibus, ejusdem esse meriti. 
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after the same manner in all. And as the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are one God, so should there be also but one 
people in them, John xvii. 21, that is, his dear children, who 
are partakers of the divine nature.* The apostle John makes 
no other distinction than one, between those who are born of 
God and sin not, and those who are not born of God. Christ 
makes no other separation than that between those who stand 
on the right and those who stand on the left hand, the sheep 
and the goats.” 

Jovinian did not allow himself to be hurried on by an in- 
considerate zeal unconditionally to condemn fasting, the life of 
celibacy, Monachism, considered purely by themselves, though, 
in other respects, he seems to have been inclined to extremes 
in polemical matters. Estimating the power and worth of 
Christianity only by its influence on the temper, it was there- 
fore the temper only which he attacked in the present case; 
the presumption and arrogance which attributed to the unmar- 
ried and ascetic life, a peculiar merit beyond the other ten- 
dencies of the Christian life generally. Hence he continued 
to live as a monk himself, and so refuted the charge that he 
had devised such doctrines merely for the sake of liberating 
himself from a yoke which was irksome to him, “It amounts 
to the same thing,” said he, “ whether a person abstain from 
this or that food, or partake of it with thanksgiving. I do 
thee no injustice,” he remarked, addressing those who lived 
in celil ; “if thou hast chosen the unmarried life on the 
gronnd of a present necessity, be careful only not to exalt 
thyself. Thou art a member of the same church to which the 
married also belong.” He merely sought to show, that men 
were wrong in recommending so highly and indiscriminately 
the life of celibacy and fasting, though he was ready to admit, 
that both, under certain circumstances, might be good and 
beneficial. 

In respect to marriage, he appealed in its defence to the 
fact, that so great worth was ascribed to it immediately at the 
creation; and that it might not be said that this had reference 
to the Old Testament alone, the same testimony had been con- 
firmed by Christ, Gen. ii. 24, Matth. xix.5. He adduced the 

* Et quomodo Pater et Filius et Spiritas Senctas unus Deus; sic et 
waus popules in ipsis sit, hoc est quasi filii carissimi, divine consortes 
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example of the married saints, from the Old Testament, to 
defend himself against the common objection, that this applied 
only to the early infancy of mankind, when the multiplication 
of the race was particularly necessary ; and added such proof 
passages from the New Testament as 1 Tim. v.14; Heb. xiii. 
4.; 1 Cor. vii. 39; 1 Tim. ii. 14.* He pointed to the fact, 
that Paul required of the bishop and deacon only that each 
should be the husband of one wife, that be accordingly sanc- 
tioned the marriage of the clergy. In respect of fasts, he 
cited Rom. xiv. 20; 1 Tim. iv. 3; that, according to the de- 
claration of Paul, to the pure all things are pure; that Christ 
was pronounced by the Pharisees a man gluttonous and a 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners; that he did not 
disdain the banquet of Zaccheus, and that he attended the 
marriage-feast at Cana.f Christ chose the wine for the sacra- 
ment of the supper, the wine as a holy symbol. He says, 
justly, that those mortifications could not be possessed of any 
peculiar Christian character, since they were practised also 
among the Pagans in the worship of Cybele and of Isis.§ But 
it must have been an extremely contracted notion of final ends, 








* It is worthy of notice, that Jerome (1. I. s. 30. contra Jovinian.) cited 
the whole book of Solomon’s Song as an evidence in favour of marriage. 
From this we might infer, that he rejected the mystical inte: ion of 
that book, which was then common; and in this case we should have 
here another proof of the more liberal inquiring spirit of the man. But 
the language which he employs respecting the church (Jerome, 1. II. 8. 
19), sola novit canticum Christi, seems, notwithstanding, to point to a mıys- 
tical interpretation of Solomon’s Song. In the present case we can under- 
stand the argumentation of Jovimian only as follows: The holiest of 
things, the union of Christ with his charch, would not have been repre- 
sented here under such images, so carried out, if the union betwixt the 
two sexes were not a sacred thing 

+ Jovinian’s manner is characteristically presented in the words: Porro 
aliud est, si stulta contentione dicitis, eam isse ad prandinm jejunaturum, 
et impostorum more dixisse : hoc comedo, illud non comedo, nolo vinum 
bibere, quod ex aquis ereavi. 

+ In typo sanguinis sui non obtulit aquam, sed vinum. From the fact 
that the word “ typus” is here employed, it cannot be directly inferred, 
that he ascribed to the sacrament of the supper only a symbolical signifi- 
cancy; for this name is given to the external symbols, as such, even 
by those who attached other notions to them; for example by Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 

Quasi non et saperstitio gentilium castum matris Deum obeervet et 
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which led him to understand the proposition, that all other 
creatures are made for the use of man, in the sense that they 
were intended only to subserve man’s sensual wants. Accord- 
ingly he reckoned up a number of animals, which, if they were 
not to serve as food for man, were created by God to no pur- 

and he inferred that therefore it must have been the 
Creator’s design that man should eat flesh ;* a conclusion which 
Jerome found it quite easy to refute. 

Not merely.in reference to the outward works of asceticism, 

but also in other respects, Jovinian took a decided stand 
inst that false direction of the moral spirit of his age, 
Which looked to external works alone, instead of looking only 
at the temper of the heart; as was seen, for example, in the 
exaggerated opinion entertained of martyrdom, solely on the 
id of the outward suffering. He expressed himself as 
Rnlows: —‘ A person may be burnt, strangled, beheaded, in a 
time of persecution, or he may flee or die in the prison. These 
are, indeed, different kinds of conflict; but there is only one 
crown of victory.” 

The false direction of morals against which Jovinian took 
his stand, having its ground in the fact that men did not ap- 
prehend the Christian life on the side of its inward connection 
with faith, it came about for this very reason, that to outward 
works was ascribed a meritoriousness of various degrees; and 
the fear of future punishment, the aspiration after the higher 
stages of blessedness, were employed as incentives to moral 
and ascetic exertions. Jovinian, on the other hand, went on 
the principle that the true Christian, who by faith has become 
partaker of a divine life, is already certain of his salvation. 
He has nothing higher to aspire after than that which is already 
secured to him by faith: he needs only to preserve what he 
has received, to seek to persevere in the state of grace in 
which he has once been placed s and this can be done only 
in the progressive life of holiness. “If you ask me,” said he, 
“ wherefore the just man should be actively exerting himself, 
whether in times of peace or of persecution, when there is 
no progress, when there are no greater rewards, I answer, he 


* Quis usus porcoram absque es carninm? Quid capres, cervuli, ete. 
Car in domibus gallina discurrit? „Si non comeduntar, heec omnia frus- 
tra a Deo creata sunt. 
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does this, not that he may deserve something more, but that 
he may not lose what he has already received.”* 

Wherever there is a living faith, there, according to Jo- 
vinian, is fellowship with the Redeemer ; there is divine life; 
and wherever this is, there it comes off. victorious, by its own 
intrinsic power over all evil; there sin can find no entrance. 
The good tree can bring forth only good fruit; the evil tree 
must bring forth evil fruit, He who is born of God doth not 
commit sin. Hence it also followed. that whoever had, by 
regeneration, received the divine life, could not any longer 
live in that slavish fear of sin to which the monastic asceticism 
had linked itself, together with its preventive remedies and 
cunningly devised tricks for foiling Satan. See above. In 
opposing this painful asceticism, Jovinian remarked, “He 
who is baptized, cannot be tempted of the devil.” As he pro- 
ceeded on the principle of referring the inward life to Christ 
as its source, he must have understood here by baptism, not so 
much an outward baptism, operating with the power of a 
charm, as the inward baptism, growing out of faith, the baptism 
of the Spirit. “In those who are tempted,” says he, “it is 
seen that, like Simon Magus, they have received only the 
water, not the spiritual baptism. The spiritual baptism they 
only have received who have been baptized with the genuine 
faith by which regeneration is obtained.” The first of the 
above-cited passages might be so understood as if Jovinian 
considered the state of the regenerate to be one beyond the 
reach of all temptations; in which view he might justly be 
charged with teaching a practically mischievous error. But 
this assuredly could not be his meaning; for otherwise he 
could not have spoken of the moral efforts of the just man. 


* As we have remarked already, that the views of Jovinian are not 
to be considered as wholly insulated from all other phenomena of the 
age, but as connected with @ more general reaction of the Christian 
spirit excited by Monachism itself; so we may observe, in the present 
case, a remarkable analogy between Jovinian’s expressions and of 
the monk Marcus; for also Marcus says: “ We who have been deemed. 
worthy of the laver of regeneration, offer good works, not for the sake 
of a reward, but to preserve the purity which has been imparted to us.” 
“Ova oi Aabrew vig wadryyinelas Ruwbiper, ce dyate ieya ob Bi Area 
widsen mesagignstr, 2928 Bid Quranty wig Bohiens Suir xadagirnees. Bibl. 
patr. ‘Galland, T. VILL £. 14, 8. 22. 

+ Plena fide in baptismate renati. 
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See above. And, moreover, he himself clearly explains how 
he understands the phrase “to be tempted” in that 
sition, when he says that such a person cannot be overeome 
by Satan in temptations, cannot be plunged into guilt.* 
Without doubt, however, Jovinian must have supposed, 
according to this assertion, that he who.had been once really 
regenerated could not again fall from the state of grace ;— 
that whenever one who appeared to have been baptized, to 
believe, was surprised into sin, this was evidence that he did not * 
as yet possess living faith, had not as yet been really renewed. 
As it is extremely easy for a man in combating one error, 
to fall into another of an opposite kind, so it seems to have 
happened with Jovinian. We noticed how, in opposition to 
the over-valuation of a certain species of outward works, and 
to the theory of a certain loftier ascetiv.Christian perfection, 
he gave paominence to the unity of the divine life in all 
believers. Again, Jovinian attacked -the arbitrary theory, 
grounded on a misconception of the passage in 1 John v. 17, 
according to which sins were classified by reference solely to the 
outward act, into mortal (peccata mortalia), and -venial sins 
(peccata venialia), a division by which the number of sins 
excluding from eternal life was often extremely limited. In 
opposition to such a theory, he maintained that the gospel 
required and brought along with it a new holy disposition, 
with which every sin, of whatever kind it might be, stood 
directly opposed ; that the new man, the new life from God, 
excluded everything sinful; that as all goodness springs out 
of the same disposition of love to God, so, too, all sin, however 
different it might be in outward appearance, proceeded from 
the same fountain, manifested the same ungodly life. Christ 
says,“ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my !blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him.” As Christ then dwells in us 
without any grade of distinction whatever, so we also dwell 
in Christ without any degree of difference. ‘If a man love 
me,” saith the Lord, “he will keep my words; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” Whoever is righteous loves, and who- 
ever loves, to him come the Father and Son, and they dwell 
in his tabernacle. But where such an inhabitant is, there, I 
* Eum a diabolo non subverti. According to Jerome, 
beginning of his frst book Against Jovinian — = ia the 
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think, nothing can be wanting to the owner of the dwelling. 
The gospel presents five virgins that were foolish, and five 
that were wise: the five who had no oil remained without; 
the other five, who had prepared themselves with the light of © 
works, entered with the bridegroom into the bride 
chamber. The righteous were saved with Noah, the sinners 
were destroyed together. In Sodom and Gomorrah, no other 
distinction was made account of than that between the right- 
eous and the wicked. The just were delivered, all the-sinners 
were consumed by the same fire. One salvation for those that 
were saved, one destruction for those that remained behind. 
Lot’s wife is a witness how no allowance can be made for 
swerving from righteousness, even in the least respect. Who- 
ever says to his brother, “Thou fool, and Raca,” is in 
danger of hell-fire. And whoever is a murderer, or an 
adulterer, is in like manner cast into hell-fire. So, too, he 
maintained that it was the same thing whether a man became 
converted early or late. The moment men entered through 
faith into fellowship with the Redeemer, there was no longer 
any difference between them; they all possessed the same. 
“ Between the brother who was always with the father, and 
him who was received afterwards because he had repented, 
there was no difference. The labourers of the first, the third, 
the sixth, the ninth, and the eleventh hour, received each 
alike one penny; and that you may wonder the more, the 
payment begins with those who had laboured the shortest 
time in the vineyard.” But Jovinian did not here consider 
that, although the divine life, as a common property ‘of all 
who believe, is one and the same, yet different stages are to be 
found in its development, and in the degree in which man’s 
nature is assimilated and pervaded by it: that, along with the 
divine life, the principle of sin still continues to linger in 
believers, which may more or less prevail, or be overeome 
and suppressed by the divine principle of life; and that in 
this respect it is assuredly right to speak of a more or less, of 
a distinction of degrees, as well with regard to goodness as to 
sin.* This error lies at the root also of Jovinian’s mode of 


eine Jovian a hs besulfuf commentary ov beeps of Soa, 
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for whic certainly, many will join me in thanking him, P. 166. “Jo- 
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expression, whereby he represents sanctification as a mere 
preserving of that which had been once received,® but not as 
a progressive development of it.t 

If, then, in connection with this doctrine, he maintained 
that a person once regenerated could not be drawn into sin, 
and if he allowed of no distinction between the outward mani- 
festations of sin, the consequence necessarily follows that the 
regenerate individual might indeed be tempted to sin, but 
could never be so overcome by temptation as to be led into 
actual sin, Thus his theory would unquestionably conduct to 
a result contradictory to the universal experience of Christians, 


efforts, in the spirit of a reformer, were aimed especially in opposition to 
the mock holiness, the externality and half-way character of the Chris- 
tian life of his time, to re-assert, in its fall clearness, precision, and truth, 
the fundamental moral conception and ideal of the gospel.” I'could only 
wish to say, in addition, that Jovinian, in opposing the ideal standard of 
Christianity to that which, having regard barely tothe manifestation, and 

connection with the idea, respected the mere appear- 
ance, failed to distinguish sufficiently between the ideal position, and that 
of the manifestation—a distinction which John was careful to observe. 
Thus he was led in a certain sense to confound the two positions with each 





other. 
* Undoubtedly this expression, in itself considered, may admit also of 
being uni in an altogether fanltless sense, so far as all pure deve- 
lopment may be regarded as a preserving, securing, and maintaining in 
its purity of the original principle; and £0, too, all progressive sanctifica- 
tion may be considered as the preserving of the divine life imparted by 
regeneration ; as the preserving of the state of innocence into which man 
has entered thi rh justification. Yet, at the same time, it seems to me 
to follow necessarily from the whole connection of ideas to be found in 
the rest of Jovinian’s writings, that he gave such undue prominence to the 
notion of constancy, as was inconsistent with the notion of progressive 
development in the Christian life. 

+ Iu the case above cited, where Jovinian remarks that there is no 
difference between virgins, widows, and married women, provided only 
they do not differ in respect to their other works, the passage might, to be 
‚sure, be so understood as if he meant to assert a possible difference in re- 
apect to good works, and accordingly would admit the existence of dis- 
tinctions in the estimation ‘of moral character. But according to the 
connection of his ideas, as elsewhere exhibited, with which this assertion 
would otherwise clash, we must conceive, unless we are willing to suppose 
him inconsistent with himself, that he understood his own position in the 
following sense: provided only they did not so differ in respect to their 
other works, as that some of them manifested by their conduct the true 
baptism of the Spirit, while the others showed by their conduct that 
they had not received any such baptism, but only the outward baptism 
of appearance, 
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which could only be adhered to by a system of self-deception. 
How far he was really involved in this his one-sided theory, 
plainly appears from the extremely tortuous methods of ex- 
planation by which he seeks to bring the passages of scripture, 
adduced against him by the other party, into harmony with 
that theory.* 

We must notice, too, by the way, a point which belongs 
strictly to the evolution of the idea of the church, but which 
we bring in here on account of the connection in which this 
point stands also with Jovinian’s whole mode of thinking. As 
he begins and proceeds in his entire theory, by immediately 
referring the inner life of each individual, through faith, to 
Christ, without presupposing any external medium of com- 
munication; as, in his way of thinking, the notion of fellow- 
ship with Christ had precedence of the notion of the church, 
so this latter notion, too, must, in his system, take an altogether 
different position. The notion of the invisible church, as a 
community of believers and redeemed sinners, spiritually 
united, was by him made far more prominent than the notion 
of the visible church, derived from outward tradition. “ The 
church, founded on hope, faith, and charity, is exalted above 
every attack. No unripe member is within it—all its members 
are taught of God. No person can break within its enclosure 


* Thus when, in objection to his views, the parable was cited of a dif- 
ferent measure of increase from the scattered sced, according to the differ- 
ent quality of the soil on which it fell, Matth. xiii,, Luke viii., Mark iv., 
he maintained that the only point to be held fast here was, the difference 
between the good and the bad ground. All the rest belonged not to the 
matter of comparison, but to the decoration of the figure ; and in favour 
of this explanation he urged the absurd argument, that the difference of 
numbers could be of no importance here, because Mark pursued the re- 
‘erge order in his enumeration. Numerum non facere prajudicium, pre- 
sertim quum et evangelista Marcus retrorsum numeret. To defend him- 
self against the application of the words in John xiv. 2, “ In my Father's 
house are many mansions,” which in fact could be employed by hisadver- 
saries in favour of their own side only in a way running directly counter 
to the connection in which they are found, he opposed it by another 
interpretation no less contradictory to the connection of the Passage, 
maintaining that by the different mansions were to be understood simp! 
the different church communities on earth, which still ‘constituted, 
however, bat one church of God. Non in regno cwlorum diversas 
significat mansiones; sed ecclesiaram in toto orbe numerum, que oon- 
stat ae septem (h. e. in septem ecclesiis apocalypseös nonnisi una 

lesia). - 
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by violence, nor creep in by fraud.”* It is plainly evident 
that Jovinian could only have understood by the church here, 
the invisible church. So, too, in the following predicates 
which he applies to the church— The titles. bride, sister, 
mother—and whatever other names you may think of—refer 
to the community of the one church, which is never without 
her. bridegroom, without her brother, without her son. She 
has one faith, and within her there arise no schisms by means 
of erroneous doctrines. She ever remains a virgin to whom 
the Lamb goes; him she follows, and she alone knows the 
song of Christ.” Of course he can understand by the church 
here only the community of true believers. 

Jovinian’s reasons against the worth of the unmarried life 
found admittance among the laity, monks, and nuns in Rome.t 
But it was natural that the Roman bishop Siricius, with whom 
we have already become acquainted as a zealous opponent of 
married priests, should declare strongly against the doctrines 
of Jovinian. At a Roman synod, held in 390, he pronounced 
in'the harshest and most unjustifiable language f sentence of con- 
demnation on Jovinian and eight of his adherents.§. Jovinian 
betook himself to Milan, and there perhaps sought to shelter 
himself under the protection of the emperor, then residing in 
that place. But here he was opposed by the mighty influence 
of the bishop Ambrose, who had already been made ac- 
quainted with the affair by the synodial letter of Siricius, and 
who, as a zealous promoter of the ascetic tendency and of 
Monachism, could be no otherwise than a zealous opponent of 
Jovinian. In his reply to Siricius, written in the name of:a 
synod held at Milan, he declared his agreement with the 
judgment pronounced by the latter. Jovinian and his friends 
were banished from Milan. But perhaps the silent working, 

* Seimus eeclesiam spe, fide, caritate, inaocessibilem, in ibilem; 
non. est in en immataroy, omnis doctbiis, (scil. a Deo, ‘nthe Vulgate 
translates the term éud3deres,) impetu irrumpere vel arte eludere, (it 
should read perhaps, illudere, enter in by trick, by deception,) potest 
m 

At in, Heeres. 82, Retract. ii. 22. 

| Ho Tall Jovinon luxor magiter. 

Inoentores nove heresis et blasphemie divina-sententia et nostro 
jndicio. in perpetuum damnati. For the rest, even Siricius witnesses of 
the spread of these doctrines, when he says: Sermo hireticoram. intra 
ecclesia cancri more serpebat. 
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of his influence continued to be felt there, if it were not the 
case that, independent of him, a similar reaction proceeding 
out: of Monachism itself, called forth there an opposition to 
the spirit of monkish morality. 

Acmbrose must also witness the influence of these principles 
among his own monks at Milan. Two persons of this order, 
Sarmatio and Barbatianus, attracted notice, who, like Jovinian, 
disputed the peculiar merit of the unmarried life.* Not being 
allowed freely to express their principles in the cloister, they 
released themselves from that yoke. Next, they repaired to 
the. church at Vercelli, where, perhaps, as the church hap- 
pened at that time to be without a bishop,.they hoped to find 
a better reception, and to be able to propagate their principles 
with less danger of disturbance. But the bishop Ambrose 
immediately sent warning of them in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to the church.f He accused them. of spreading such 
dootrines as that the baptized needed not concern themselves 
about striving after virtue ; that excess in eating and drinking 
could do them no harm; that it was’ foolish in them to ab- 
stain from the enjoyments of life; that virgins and widows 
ought to marry.. But, in a statement of this sort, it is easy: to 
see the distorting influence of passion. Taking these charges 
in connection with the doctrine of Jovinian and the other 
positions held by these men, it becomes probable, that with 
Jovinian they intended merely to affirm : ‘‘ Whoever received 
the baptism of the Spirit possessed means enough for over- 
coming sin, and needed not: to have recourse to a painful’ 
asceticism.” 

As to the rest, Jerome, the warm opponent of Jovinian, by 
the exaggerated statements into which he continually fell in 
conducting his attacks, served rather to place the cause which 


* When Ambrose accuses them besides of asserting: Delirare eos, qui 
jejumiis castigent carnem suam, ut menti subditam faciant,—this may per- 
‘haps be a consequence of his own drawing. 

+ Ambrose intimates himself, that nothing could be objected to them as 
long as they were at'Milan. He points to the reason which chiefly in- 
duced them to leave the cloister, when he interdieta Iudibrioser 

isputationi-licentia. But it was an ‘ungrounded inference of his own 
ing, when he accuses them of having left the cloister because they 
could not indulge, as they wished, in riotous living, nullus erat Inxorim 


+ Lib. X. ep. 63; ed, Basil. 
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he defended in an unfavourable light, and to further that of 
his opponent ; for it seemed, according to the statements of 
the former, that his opponent was right in asserting that men 
could not extol the life of celibacy without depreciating the 
state of marriage, which Christ has sanctioned, and thereby 
outraging the common sense and feeling of Christian men. 
Augustin, perceiving this, was led to write his book de bono 
conjugali, in which he sought to do away with the above- 
mentioned objection by acknowledging the worth of marriage, 
and yet ascribing a still higher state of Christian life to the 
state of celibacy when chosen out of a right temper of heart. 
In this tract he distinguishes himself, not only for his greater 
moderation, but also for a more correct judgment of the 
ascetic life in its connection with the whole Christian temper ; 
as it is in fact the great merit generally of his mode of appre- 
hending the Christian system of morals, that, like Jovinian, he 
opposed the tendency to set a value upon the outward conduct, 
outward works, as an opus operatum, without regard to their 
relation to the disposition of the heart. By giving prominence 
to the latter, Augustin approached Jovinian, and he would * 
have come still nearer to him, had he not been on so many 
sides fettered to the church spirit of his times.* 

Among the opponents of the ascetic spirit and of Mona- 
chism should be noticed also a person respecting whom we shall 
have occasion to speak again, as an antagonist of the prevail- 
ing tendencies of the church spirit,—the presbyter Vigilantius. 
He probably believed that the words of our Lord to the rich 
young man were misapprehended (see above), when taken, as 
they were by many, in the sense of an invitation to give all 
they possessed at once to the poor, and to retire among the 
monks. They, he maintained, who managed their own pro- 
perty and distributed its income gradually among the poor, 


* Thus Augustin, as well as Jovinian, says, that true martyrdom con- 
sists in the disposition of the mind; and thata man who had no outward 
call to become a martyr, yet, in the temper on which all moral worth 
depends, might be quite equal tothe martyrs. ‘Thus it was also with re- 

rd to abstinence. So Abraham, although he lived in marriage, because 

is was agreeable to the then stage of the development of God's king- 
dom, might, in the Christian virtne of abstinence and self-denial, be fully 
equal tothe Christians who led a life of celibacy in a holy temper. 
Continentie virtutem in habitu animi semper esse debere, in opere au- 
tem pro rerum et temporum opportunitate manifestari. 
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did better than those who gave away the whole at once. It 
behoved each individual to provide rather for the wants of the 
poor of his own neighbourhood instead of sending his money 
to Jerusalem for the support of the poor who were there (the 
monks). ‘Should all retire from the world and live in 
deserts,” said he, “who would remain to support the public 
worship of God? Who would exhort sinners to virtue? 
This would be not to fight but to fly. ” 

But such individual voices could effect nothing of import- 
ance against a tendency of the church which was so decided, 
nor could they counteract a form of church life which had 
already become so prevalent. Monachism, in fact, was to be 

preserved, furnishing, as it did, so important a means for the 
Tiffasion of Christianity and of Christian culture in the suc- 
ceeding centuries. 


TI.—Curistian Worsutr, 


1. Relation of Christian Wer othe hl phar of the Cristom 


As the consciousness of the universal Christian priesthood 
was gradually supplanted by the idea of a class of men par- 
ticularly consecrated to God, whose peculiar business it was to 
devote their time and thoughts to ‘divine things; so, too, the 
original relation, grounded in the essence of Christianity, of 
the common worship of Christians to the whole circle of 
Christian life, respecting which we spoke in the preceding 
period, was continually becoming obliterated. Men forgot that 
Christian worship is not confined to any particular place, times, 
or actions, but was meant to embrace the entire life, con- 
secrated to God. Yet the more distinguished church teachers, 
such as Chrysostom and Augustin, well understood that living 
Christianity could proceed only out of that original Christian 
consciousness to which the whole Christian life presented itself 
as a worship of God in spirit and in truth, and they laboured. 
to revive this consciousness,—to counteract in every way that 
delusive notion which placed the essence of Christianity in the 
opus operatum of joining in outward acts of worship, and to 
jntroduce the point of view into practical life, that instruction 
in divine truth, reading of the holy scriptures, and prayer, 
were not to be confined solely to the church assemblies, but. 
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should be diffused through the whole of the Christian life. 
Accordingly Chrysostom, in his sixth discourse against the 
confounding of Christianity and Judaism,* observes that 
“ God, permitted the single temple at Jerusalem to be de- 
stroyed, and erected in its stead a thousand others. of far 
higher dignity than that: for the apostle. declares, ‘Ye are 
the temple of the living God.’ Adorn this house of God, 
drive from it all wicked thoughts, so that you may be a 
temple of the spirit, and make: others do so too.” “Christ 
ians,” he remarks in another discourse, “should not merely 
celebrate one single day as a feast, for the apostle says, 
1 Corinth. v. ‘ us-keep the feast, not with old leeven,’ 
&c. We.are not to stand by the ark of the covenant.and by. 
the golden altar,—we, whom the Lord of all existence himself 
has made his own dwelling, and who continually hold con- 
verse with him by prayer, ty the celebration of the holy 
supper, by the sacred scriptures, by alms, and by the fact that 
we bear him in our hearts. What need therefore of the Sab- 
bath to him who celebrates a continual feast, who has his con- 
versation in heaven? Let us then celebrate a continual feast, 
and let us do no sin, for this is the keeping of the feast.”+ In 
opposition to those who thought themselves righteous-beeause 
they regularly attended ohurch, he says: “Tf achild daily goes 
to school and yet learns nothing, would that be any excuse for: 
him ?—would it not rather serve to aggravate his fault?- Just 
so it is-with us; for we go to the church, not merely for the 
sake of spending a few moments there, but. that.we may go 
away with some great gain in spiritual.things.. If we depart 
empty, our very zeal in attending the sanctuary will redound 
to our condemnation. But that this may not be the result, let 
us, on leaving this place, friends with friends, fathers: with 
their children, masters with their servants, exercise ourselves 
in reducing to practice the lessons we have.here learned. This 
momentary exhortation cannot extirpate every evil; the hus- 
band should hear it again at home from his wife, the wife 
from her husband.”f And. in another diseourse:$ “ When 
you have sung together two or three psalms, and superficially 
* Adv. Jüdseos, VI. s. 7, T. I. 661. 
+ H. 39, in Matth. s. 3, ed, Montf. TSVIT: £ 435. 
H. 5, do statuis, s. 7, T. II. £ 71. 
Hom. 11, in Maith. 
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gone through the ordinary prayers, and then return home, you 
suppose this suffices for your salvation. Have you not heard 
what the prophet, or rather what God, through the mouth of 
the prophet, says: “This people honour me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me?’” He was ever pressing this 
point, that every house should be a.church ; every father of a 
family a shepherd for his household ; that he was equally re- 
sponsible for the welfare of all its members, even for that of 
the domestics, whom the gospel placed on a level with all other 
men in their relation to God.* He complains that, whilst in 
the early Christian times the house was by the love of heavenly 
things. converted into a church, the church itself was now, 
through the earthly direction of thought in those that visited 
it, converted into an ordinary house.t Augustin likewise says 
to.the members of his community: “It is your business to 
make the most of your talent: each man should be a bishop. 
in. his own house; he must see to it that his wife, his son, his 
daughter, his servant (since he is bought with so great a price), 
persevere in the true faith. The apostolical teaching placed 
the master above the servant, and bound the servant to obe- 
dience towards his. master ; but Christ has paid one ransom 
For both.” 

In respect particularly to prayer, Chrysostom often took 
ground against the delusive notion which grew out of that 
Jewish tendency, that unevangelical distinction of secular and 
spiritual things which we must so often allude to, as though 
this duty might not and ought not to be performed in every 
place, and during the ordinary business of life, which indeed 
should be sanctified thereby, as well as inthe church. “ When 
Christ came,” says he, “he purified the whole world; every 
place became a house of prayer. For this reason, Paul ex- 
horts us to pray everywhere with boldness, and, moreover, 
without doubting, 1 Tim. ii..8. Mark you, how the world 
has been purified? As it regards.the place, we may, every- 
where lift up holy hands; for the whole earth has become 
consecrated, more consecrated than the holy of holies.§ After 

* Hom. 6 in Genesin, 5.2. "Eusänrier wufeh oui chr cinian, nal pip 
za) devidoris iT xa) cig Tr wadler xa) sis Tov eixicwn curngins. 

+ In Matth. H. 32, s. ‘Ter aim inndnelas fear, viv Rt lexdavio 


cinta phyont. 
t rary § Homil. 1, de eruce et latrone, s. 1, T. II. £. 404 
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having remarked that all the -works of the frail earthly life 
should flow from prayer, and find support in the same, he 
supposes it objected by a worldly man of those times: “ How 
can a man of business, a man tied to the courts of justice, pray 
and resort to the church thrice ina day?” And he replies: “It 
is possible and very easy ; for if you cannot easily repair to the 
church, you may at least pray before the door; and that even 
though you may be tied to the courts of justice, for it needs 
not so much the voice as the disposition of the heart ; not so 
much the outstretched hands as the devotional soul; not so 
much this or the other posture as the mind.” He then goes 
on to say: “It is not here as in the Old Testament. Where- 
ever you may be, you still have the altar, the sacrificial knife, 
offering by you; for you yourself are priest, altar, and 
ore ee Wherever you are, you may raise an altar by sim- 
ply cherishing a devout and serious temper. Place and time 
are no hindrance. Though you bow not the knee, though you 
beat not the breast, though you stretch not your hands to 
heaven, but only manifest a warm heart, you have all that 
belongs to prayer. ‘The wife, while she holds in her lap the 
spindle and spins, can with her soul look up to heaven, and 
call with fervency on the name of the Lord. It is possible for 
this man to offer a fervent prayer while he is on his way alone 
to the market ; for that other to lift up his soul to God, who 
sits in his shop and sews leather ; and the servant who makes 
purchases, goes errands, or sits in the kitchen, has nothing to 
hinder him from doing the same thing.””* 

To this period also was transmitted from the primitive 
Christian times the Tight, closely connected with the consci- 
ousness of the universal Christian priesthood, and belonging to 
all Christians, of instructing and edifying themselves by going 
directly to the fountain oF the divine word. Hence manu- 
scripts of the Bible were multiplied and ex for sale.t 
It was regarded as the chief part of a pious Christian educa- 
tion, both in men and women, to become early familiar with 
the holy scriptures. Thus Jerome notices it of Leeta, a noble 
Roman lady, that she taught her daughter, from early child- 
hood, to cultivate a love for the sacred scriptures instead of 

* De Anna 8. IV, s. 6, T. IV. f. 738. 


1. { Seriptera venalis fertar per publicam, Augustin. in Pa. xxxv. 5. 
6. 
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jewelry and silks ;* that she learned patience from the example 
of Job; that she never suffered the gospel to be out of her 
reach.f Among both women and men, of whatever rank in» 
society, it was regarded as the characteristic mark of those 
with whom Christianity was a serious concern of the heart, 
that they were much occupied with the study of the Bible:— 
as the examples of Monica and Nonna show. The rhetorical 
preacher who pronounced the funeral discourse on the younger 

‘onstantine, mentions it to his praise that he constantly 
nourished his soul out of the sacred. writings, and formed his 
life by their precepts.{ This, perhaps, may be regarded as 
nothing more than empty eulogy ; but it enables us, neverthe- 
less, to see what was reckoned in this age as belonging to the 
qualities of a pious prince. When Pagans who were inquir- 
ing after the truth, found difficulties in the Christian doctrines, 
they did not repair at once, as a matter of course, to the clergy, 
but oftentimes to ‚their friends among the Christian laity. 
‘These sought for a solution of the questions proposed to them 
in the holy scriptures; and when they met with difficulties 
there too hard for them to solve, Augustin invites them not so 
much to seek instruction from their spiritual guides, as to pray 
for light from above.§ For those who were awakened by the 
public worship of God to more serious reflection on divine 
truth, or who were desirous of studying the scriptures in a 
more quiet way, rooms were provided and furnished with 
Bibles in the galleries of the church (¢porriarfpia), to which 
they could retire for the purpose of reading and meditation. 
Jerome complains of it as an evil that men and women 
thought themselves competent to discourse, however deficient 
their knowledge, on the right interpretation of the sacred 
volume. ‘ 

* Ep. 107, 8.12. Pro gemmis et serico, divinos codices amet. 

+ In Job virtutis et patientim exempla sectetur, ad evangelia transeat, 
nunquam ea positura de manibus. Compare above, the examples from 
the rule of Basil, and what Gregory of Nyssa says respecting the educa- 

of 
ee Anonymi monod. in Constantin. jun. p. 7, ed. Morell. ’Ersühr ze) 
Bias Inden za) Ans Upotade. 


Si quem sancta tenet meditanda in lege volantas, 
‘Hie poterit residens sacris intendere libris. 


| Sola seriptura ars est, quam sibi omnes passim vindicant, hanc 
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The clergy were not the first to derive from the unevangeli- 
val theory respecting a distinct priestly caste, the inference, 
which lay not ‘very remote, that the fountain of the divine 
word was to be approached only by themselves ; :that the laity 
must depend for all their instruction in divine things simply on 
the clergy, without being entitled to go to the original souree 
itself; but it was the altogether worldly-minded laity, who, es 
they had taken advantage of the distinction ‘between a spiritual 
and a secular class, to set up for themselves a convenient 
Christianity, subservient to their pleasures, so made use of the 
same pretext as a reason for avoiding all intercourse with the 
divine word, and an excuse for their indifference to higher in- 
terests, alleging that the study of.the Bible was a. business 3 Pro- 
perly belonging to ecclesiastics and monke. But 
church-teachers, such as Chrysostom and Augustin, contended 
strenuously against this way of thinking. The former denomi- 
nates the excuses: “I am a man of business; I am no monk; 
I have a wife and children to provide for,”* cold. and exceed- 
ingly censurable words ; and’maintained, on the contrary, that 
just those persons who were in the midst of the storms of the 
world and exposed to its many temptations, stood most of all 
in need of those means of preservation and safety which the 
holy scriptures furnish—more even than those who led a life 
of silent retirement, far from all strife with the outward 
world. Frequently, both in private conversation and in his 
public discourses, he exhorted his hearers not to rest satisfied 
with that which they heard read from the scriptures in the 
church, but to read them also with their families at home ;} 
for what food was for the body, such the holy scriptures were 
for the soul,—the source whence it derived substantial 
strength.§ To induce his hearers to study the scriptures, 


gerrala anus, hano delirus senex, bane sophisia verbosus, hano universi 
presumont, Incerant, docent, antequam discant. Alii adducto supereilio 

Prandin verbs trotioantes, inter mulieronlas de sactis literis philoso 
STantar, Hi discant a femini quod vires doceast, Ep, 63-ad Pantinu, 
5. 5. 
Kr "Arne ale Bower ein toe Tuer, yeds Arien 027 bien 
win dm 3 de Lazaro, T. 

4 Kal be) einlag owovdalcpir of Avaya wär dla “ohn Tespür. 
Hom. en nd eh near 
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he was often accustemed—when there was as yet no set les- 
son of the sacred word prescribed for every Sunday—to give 
‚out for some time beforehand “the text which he designed to 
make a subject of discourse on some particular occasion, and 
to exhort them in order that they might be better prepared for 
‚his remarks, in the meantime to reflect upon it themselves.* 
In like manner, Augustin says: “Do mot allow yourselves to 
be.so immersed in'present earthly things, as to be obliged ‘to 
say, I have.no-time to read-or to hear God’s-word.”f Among 
the characters of the zealous Christian, whom he describes un- 
der the figure of the ant, as one that treasures up frem the 
divine word that'which he may have oecasion to use in the 
time of need,'he places the following : “He goes to-chureh 
and listens to God’s word‘; he returns heme, finds a Bible 
there, and opens and reads it."{ Often does Chrysostom 
trace the corruptions of the church, as well in doctrine as in 
life-—the spread .of error-and-of vice,—to the prevailing 
ignorance of the-scriptures.§ 

‘Two hindrances ‘to the general reading of the Bible might 
then, for the first time, unquestionably have been removed, had 
Christianity been directed also to multiply and diffuse the 
means of general mental cultivation, and by associations 
formed in the spirit of love, to supply what individuals could 
not obtain for themselves. These two hindrances were, first, 
the fact that but few knew how to read, and second, the 
high price of manuscripts.| 

In respect to this second hindranee, of poverty, which for- 

* This he describes as his method in the discourse on Lazarus, referred 
to in the preceding note. T. I. £, 737. 

{ Non mihi yacat 1egere., In Pralm Levi. . 10. 

3 Andire sermonem, andire lectionem, invenire librum, aperire et 
gene a Pl Der 3. 
rom. in epist. ad Rom. T. IX. f. 426. 
ie Gin of Jerusalem addnces as a reason. ‘why all could not read the 
Bible, « Sgnorance and the pressure of business,” ob wärs Biravras vas 

mn, SARA obs ply Persia, weis B deere vis haw ede, 
Er Anguskn slaken's dicincton betscen the book of 
creation and the book of the sacred writings: In istis codicibus non ea 
legunt, nisi qui litteras noverunt, in toto mundo legat et idiota. In 
Psalm xlv.s. 7. At was in want of a Bible, when the desire first 
foe in his mi to become more accurate ‘acquainted with 
codices inde sut quando 
comparamus? Confess. 1. VI. s.18. A di a Ten 
conld easily surmount, when he was in right earnest about the matter. ., 
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bade the purchase of a Bible, Chrysostom reckoned it among 
those pretexts which would certainly give way to real earnest- 
ness and zeal about Christianity. “ As many of the poorer 
class,” said he, “are constantly making this excuse, that they 
have no Bibles, I would like to ask them can poverty, how- 
ever great it may be, hinder a man when he does not possess, 
complete, all the tools of his trade? What, then! is it not 
singular that in this case he never thinks of laying the blame 
to his poverty, but does his best that it may not hinder him ; 
while, on the other hand, in a case where he is to be so great 
a gainer, he complains of his poverty ?”* 

As to those who were prevented from studying the scrip- 
tures themselves, the reading of the scriptures in the church, 
as Chrysostom explains in the passage last referred to, and in 
other places, was to serve as a remedy for this want; for on 
these occasions not single passages merely, but entire sections 
and whole books of the Bible were read in connection. Hence 
many who could not read had still been able, by a constant 
attendance at church, and by carefully listening to the portions 
read in each year, to treasure up in their memories a familiar 
knowledge of the sacred seriptures.t 


2. Relation of Public Worship to Art. Church Buildings ; their Embellish- 
mente, Images. 

‘We remarked in the preceding period, that the primitive 
Christian way of thinking was averse to the employment of 
art, as being a heathen practice. This stern opposition to art 
would naturally cease as the opposition to the now constantly 
declining Paganism relaxed. Christianity might, and indeed 
by its very nature should, appropriate to its own use, purify, 
ennoble, and sanctify even art ; but the danger now threatened, 
that the artistic element would become too predominant for the 
healthful development of religious morals ; that external splen- 
dour and ornament would supplant the simple devotion of the 
heart; that sense and the imagination would be called into 


least not without a genuine foundation. Acta Sanctorum mens, Febr. 
TAI £. 38. 
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exercise more than the mind and the affections. Yet it is evi- 
dent, nevertheless, that the primitive evangelical temper, di- 
rected to the worship of God in spirit and in truth, main- 
tained the struggle with this new tendency which threatened 
to turn devotion away from the inner essence of religion. 

As, in the preceding period, the whole outward form of the 
church and of church life betokened a community propagating 
itself in opposition to the dominant power, a community per- 
secuted and oppressed; so, in the present, the altered situ- 
ation of this community manifested itself in its whole external 
appearance. The churches destroyed under the Dioclesian 
persecution were again rebuilt in greater magnificence; the 
Christian emperors emulated each other in erecting splendid 
structures, and in embellishing and enriching them in every. 
way. Wealthy and noble laymen followed their example; 
and the delusive notion insinuated itself, that in so doing men 
performed a work of peculiar merit and of the highest service 
to religion. Many believed that by thus contributing to 
adorn the churches, by presenting them with costly vessels, 
mounted with gold, silver, and precious stones, they could 
atone for their sins. Hence Chrysostom felt himself con- 
strained to say: “God forbid that we should believe it is 
enoygh for our salvation, if we rob widows and orphans, and 
present to the altar a golden chalice, set with precious stones ! 
‘Wouldst thou honour the offering of Christ? Then present 
him thy own soul as an offering, for which he himself has 
offered up his life. Let this become a golden one; for the 
church is not a storehouse of gold and silver manufactures, 
but it is the community of angels; hence we ask for souls ; 
for even this (donation made to the church) God accepts only 
for the sake of souls.”* The pious and enlightened abbot, 
Isidorus of Pelusium, in a beautifully written letter, ‘com- 
plains of his bishop, that he superfluously decorated, with 
costly marbles, the outward structure of the church; whilst 


* Chrysost. in Matth. h. 50,8, 3. So also he says in his 80th homily 
on Matthew, s. 2: “ Instead of presenting to the church splendid vessels, 
and expending large sums in ornamenting the walls and the grounds 
of the church, it wonld be better to provide fis for the support ofthe 


poor.” There were, on the other hand, to be sure, bishops like Theophilus 
of Alexandria (pie hence hore the soraame Pe met were 
very willing to deprive the poor of what was their due, and expend it 
on the of splendid Duldings. 
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he persecuted the pious, and thus destroyed the true church, 
consisting of the community of believers. He admonishes 
him to be careful, and distinguish between the church build- 
ing and the church itself; the latter being composed of pure 
souls, the former of wood and stone.* In the time of the 
apostles, said he, church buildings did not as yet exist; but 
the church consisting of the communities was rich in the gifts 
of the Spirit. Now, the church structures were resplendent 
with marbles, but the church itself was barren of those gifts 
of the Spirit.} 

Magnificent public buildings, already erected, and pagan 
temples, were also occasionally presented as gifts to the 
churches, and were consecrated and altered for the purposes 
of Christian worship. Yet it might well be that, in the pro- 
vineial towns, the more simple places of assembly, which bore 
the impress of Christian antiquity, continued for a long time 
to form a striking contrast with the splendid church edifices 
in the large cities. Zeno, bishop of Verona (who lived after 
the middle of the fourth century), labours to show, in one of 
his discourses, that the distinguishing mark of Christianity, as 
compared with Judaism and Paganism, could not consist in 
the beauty of its outward buildings, in which it was excelled 
by both those religions ; but what constituted the peeuliarity 
of Christianity, what it had in preference to both these reli- 
gions, was, the itual being of the church, the community 
of believers, God’s true temple. The living God would have 
living temples. In this discourse he remarks, that no Chris- 
tian churches were to be found, or at least.but very few, 
which could be compared with the ruins of the neglected 
heathen temples.¢ Doubtless this language is not to be taken 
as literally true. We must make allowance for what should 
be attributed to rhetorical exaggeration, or explained as too 
general a conclusion from individual les. 

The Christian churches were planned aller the pattern of 
the temple at Jerusalem; and this threefold division was 





* “Or: diab Iren Inzinsia ma) Add ‘len dae rigs, A mir 
Aminen Yuxar, 03 I ded alten ma) Eran tineloaceae Are 
i Pies Quo nalk 
. . 14. aut nullam aut perrarum est per omnem 
ecclesiam Dei orationis loci membrum, quod possit quavis ruina in se 
‘mergentibus idololatrie edibus nunc usque aliquatenus comparari. 
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closely connected with the whole peculiar form of worship, as 
it had sprung out of the idea of a Christian priesthood, corre- 
sponding to the Jewish, and of a New Testament sacrificial 
service corresponding to that of the Old Testament. The 
three parts were, first, the front court,® where all the unbap- 
tized, Pagans, Jews, and Catechumens, could stand and hear 
the sermon and the reading of the scriptures: the place 
assigned to all the uninitiated; nezt, the proper temple, the 
lace assigned to the community of laymen, believers and 
tized persons ;t , the sanctuary,} the place appro- 
priated to the offering of the New Testament sacrifices, and 
to the priests who presented them, and therefore separated by 
a veil § and railing || from the other parts of the church. Here 
stood the altar ; here stood the Opdvoc, the chair (cathedra) of 
the bishop; and in a semicircle around it were seats for the 
clergy. The clergy alone had the privilege of receiving the 
holy supper within the limits which separated the altar from 

the other parts of the church.T 
The consecration of new churches was celebrated with great 
solemnity. It was a popular festival, which such bishops as 
‘Theodoret courteously invited even pagans to attend; and the 
day, of the year in whieh this consecration had been made was 
likewise solemnized. The unevangelical notion which, like 
so many other errors of church life, grew out of the confusion 
of outward things with spiritual, was already becoming fixed, 

® Tieivass, vigént, ferula, so called from its oblong form. 

+ The ndes, the Tiger in the more restricted sense of tho term; called 
from its shape 4 ‚is or navis ecclesige (the nave), where also was the 
chancel, from which the holy seriptures were read, and occasionally the 
sermon was delivered (dußes, pulpitum, suggestus). Usage was not 
always slike in this respect. Sometimes the sermon was preached from 
ig riepe of the altar, sometimes from the tribune, Bie, or exedra of the 

Th ym vor dyin, o& Quea, sanctuarium, five metonymice. 
Appubiga. Kipmdadis, cancelli. 

{ As in this distinction of the clergy is exhibited the false notion of 
the priesthood, so the Byzantine spirit, which tended to drag into the 
church even the distinctions of worldly rank, is betrayed in the cir- 
camstance that an exception was made in this case with regard to the 


of the sanctuary. Ambrose is reported to have been the first to make 
change in thie Tespec in favonr of the emperor Theodosius; he signed 
the latter a place at the head of the church, immediately in front of the 
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that by this consecration the churches acquired a peculiar 
sanctity of their own ; although, as may be gathered from what. 
has already been said, an evangelical tendency of spirit, which 
placed the essence of the church rather in the communion 
of hearts, and derived all true consecration and holiness solely 
from the direction of the spirit opposed itself‘ “ hy error 
Chrysostom represents the benefit of prayer in the church to 
consist, not in the holiness of the place, but in the elevation 
Of the feelings by Christian communion, by the bond of love ; + 
although the very men who, on the one hand, under the im- 
pulse of their purely Christian consciousness, uttered so many 
noble thoughts in opposition to the sensuous and Judaizing 
tendency of the spirit of those times, were nevertheless unged 
on by that spirit, unconsciously, to warrant and confirm many 
a practice which was at war with that purely Christian con- 
sciousness, Thus Chrysostom, for example, who, as is evident 
from the proofs already given, understood so well how to dis- 
tinguish and hold apart the New Testament point of view 
from that of the Old, yet, for the purpose of showing the 
superiority of the church to the temple of the Old Testament, 
mentioned, among other things, the higher virtue of the sacred 
lamp in the church, compared to-that in the temple; since, by 
the oil of the former, miraculous cures had been wrought by 
those who used it in the exercise of true faith.t It was ch 

as a high misdemeanour on Athanasius, that on the Easter 
tival he had assembled the community, whom the other churches 
had not room enough to accommodate, in a large edifice re- 
cently founded by the emperor Constantine, before it had been 
consecrated according to the usual form. Prayer and worship, 
it was alleged, ought never to be offered on any unconsecrated 
spot. Athanasius met his accusers with the words of our Lord, 
that he who would pray should shut himself in his chamber : no 


* ‘The term “church,” says Chrysostom, is a designation of fellowship 
—innnela eurrinaen xa) end tern inne. In Pralm exlix. T. V. f 
498. The church is not wall and roof, but faith and life—# texAneie eb 
wei ma) deeper, 422% wieru mei Bis. Sermo in Entrop. T. II. £. 386. 

T "Eoreite lors m) wien, dl 9 Spon, nel 4 evnpenia, zei eis ändern; 
i eislırum. It is true, he adds, on the false principle of the priesthood, 
by which he too was fettered: na al ror len sizes, De incompreben- 
shill, T. 1. £.469, 5.6. 

1 Hom. 32, Matih. 0. 6, "Indem Sew park werte; wai sinasgis iaaly 
xewdparn veripare Dewan 
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place therefore was,. in itself considered, too profane for 
prayer. 

As it regards the decoration of churches with representations 
of religious objects, it is necessary first to distinguish here, from 
other images, the symbol of the cross, the sign of the victory 
of Christ over the kingdom of evil, the token of redemption. 
From the actions of daily life, in which this sign was every- 
where customarily employed, and which were thus to be con- 
secrated and sanctified, the sign probably passed over, at an 
early period, to the places where the Christian communities 
assembled for worship,t although other symbols were still kept 
away from them as savouring of Paganism. A true and genu- 
ine Christian feeling lay at the basis of the practice, when this 
symbol was employed not only in the consecration of all ecele- 
siastical transactions, as in baptism, clerical ordination, the 
ordinance of the supper, the religious celebration of marriage, 
but also in other transactions of life, whether of a more sor- 
rowful or joyful kind ; the feeling, that the Christian’s whole 
life, in sorrow and in joy, should be passed with one constant 
reference to the redemption, and sanctified thereby. But with 
most, this resort to the sign of the cross had become a mere 
mechanical act, in performing which they either were not con- 
scious themselves of the ideas thus symbolized, or else trans- 
ferred to the outward sign what should have been ascribed to 


== Athanas, apologia ad Constantium, s.17. To what profanation of 
holy things that superstitious reverence for the external sigas of the holy 
- ‘wad capable of lending, this example may show. Two bishops in Libys, 
about the year 420, were engaged in a quarrel abont the possession of & 
place which may have been of some importance as a fortified place of 
from the incursions of the barbarians. To secure this spot for his 
church, one of them resorted to the following stratagem, He preased 
his way in by force, caused an altar to be brought, and consecrated uj 
it the sacrament of the supper. Now in the opinion of the superstitious 
multitude the whole place was consecrated, and could no longer be used. 
for any ordinary purpose of social life. Very justly was it remarked by 
the bishop Synesius, complaining of this transaction to Theophilus, 
triarch of Constantinople, that in this way the holiest ordinances could 
abused for the accomplishment of the vilest purposes. He said it was 
not the manner of Christianity, to exhibit the divine as a thing which 
could be.charmed with magical necessity by certain formulas of conse- 
eration ;-bat as something that had its dwelling in the pure and godlike 
temper of mind: “Aert wagiivar vais asdées xa) aig sintian 0 HE 
67, ad Theophilum, + 
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faith and to the temper of the heart alone, and thus fell into a 
superstitious veneration of the symbol itself. The cross, hitherto 
simple and destitute of all omaments, was now gorgeously de- 
corated, as the altered condition of the chureh was thought to 
require, with gold, pearls, and precious stones. The universal 
use of this symbol is thus described by Chrysostom: “ The 
sign of universal execration, the sign of extremest punishment, 
has now become the object of universal longing and love. ‚We 
see it everywhere triumphant: we find it in houses, on the 
roofs and the walls; in cities and villages; on the market 
place, the great roads, and in deserts; on mountains and in 
valleys ;* on the sea, on ships ; on books and on weapons; on 
wearing apparel, in the marriage chamber, at banquets, 

vessels of gold and of silver, in pearls, in pictures on the walls, 
on beds; on the bodies of brute animals that are diseased ;} on 
the bodies of those possessed by evil spirits ;t in the dances of 
those going to pleasure, and in the associations of those that 
mortify their bodies.”§ Men like Augustin denounced the 
mere mechanical practice of making the sign of the eross, and, 
on the other hand, gave prominence to that which it was de- 
signed to indicate, the inward bent of the affections, to that 





made the sign of the cross with the finger 
there are also several places where this ion does 
which, perhaps, can be understood in no sense than that Christians 
‘gctnally imprinted in some way or other, or hung the sign of the cress 
on their foreheads. Augustin, in Pealm ixxiti. 6. Jam 
regan 
posit. in Ps, ix. p. 6, T. V.£ 250. Idee Im) woo mind ey ernagly 
un ob ls Aura. mine, dass aad abe ach edopore wages 
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of God, and through sufferings to follow Christ to glory. God 
wanted not such as described this sign on their foreheads, but 
such as practised what this sign denoted in their daily lives, 
such as bore the imitation of Christ’s humility in their hearts.* 
It was a somewhat different case, where representations of 
the human form were employed with religious allusions. That 
tendency of the Christian spirit, of which we spoke in the pre- 
ceding period, still expressed, at the beginning, its opposition 
to such representations. But as Christianity gradually pressed 
its way into popular and domestic life, the cases must con- 
tinually become more frequent, where, in place of the objects 
of pagan worship, those would be substituted which were dear 
to the faith and feelings of Christians, Besides this, a change 
had now taken‘place in the views and in the taste of the Chris- 
tians. Those who, at an earlier period, had shrunk from the 
outward splendour of religion as savouring of Paganism, as 
‘opposed to the idea so often mentioned of Christ’s appearance 
in the form of a servant, were, by the altered condition of the 
church, led rather to wish to see Christianity emblazoned by 
external pomp; and the conversion of many was of such a 
kind, that in truth their tendency to materialism in religion 
merely took another shape and turn. They would fain have, 
in Christianity too, a religion nted under images of 
sense. This tendency, the imperial family of the Constantines 
certainly had to a remarkable degree, and in many things they 
gave the tone to others. Asa substitute for the remains of 
old pagan art, Constantine lavished on the public monuments 
with which he embellished the new imperial city, the repre- 
sentations of religious objects taken from the circle of the Old 
and New Testaments; as, for example, Daniel in the lion’s 
den, Christ under the image of the Good Shepherd. The 
sister of this emperor, Constantia, the widow of Licinius, peti- 
tioned the bishop Rusebius of Ceesarea for a figure of Christ. 
It was not the church-teachers, then, nor the leaders and 
heads of the communities, but the great mass of the Christians, 
with whom we reckon also the lofty ones of the earth, that 
introduced the use of religious images. At Rome, the names 
of the apostles Peter and Paul being often coupled together 
as martyrs, and the memory of both celebrated on the same 
day, it came about, that the figure of Christ, attended by these 
* Augustin, p. 302, 9.3. p. 82, 8.13, + Euseb, dev. ¢. iii. 4. 
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two apostles, was painted on the walls; a fact by which many 
of the heathen were misled to suppose that Paul had been 
chosen among the apostles by Christ during his earthly lifetime.* 
Images of martyrs, venerated monks, and bishops, were dis- 
persed far and wide.t The Antiochians had the likeness of 
their deceased bishop Meletius engraven on their signets, and 
painted on cups, goblets, and on the walls of their chambers.f 
‘The figure of Abraham offering up Isaac was a favourite sub- 
ject of Christian art. Among the rich and noble men and 
women in the large cities of the Byzantine empire, Christianity 
was affected even in the mode of dress ; and, as often happens, 
it was supposed the corrupt inclinations which remained essen- 
tially the same, were sanctified by the seemly show of a 
Christian outside. When it was the fashion for men and 
women of rank to wear garments on which the whole repre- 
sentation of a chase was embroidered in gold and silver 
threads, they who made pretensions to piety, on the other 
hand, chose the representation of the marriage feast at Cana ; 
of the man sick of the palsy, who took up his bed and walked ; 
of the blind man restored to sight; of the woman with the 
issue of blood ; of the Magdalene who embraced the feet of 
Jesus; of the resurrection of Lazarus. Bedizened with such 
figures, they supposed—as Austerius, bishop of Amasia, in 
Pontus, in the last half of the fourth century, asserts—-that 
their dress must be well approved in the sight of God.| This 
excellent church-teacher advises them rather to dispose of such 
garments for as much as they would bring, and use the avails 
to honour the living images of God; instead of carrying about 
the sick of the palsy on their garments, rather to look up the 
actually sick and relieve them ; instead of wearing on their 
bodies a kneeling penitent in embroidery, rather to mourn over 
their own sins with a penitent spirit. 

‘At the same time, we should take pains to distinguish the 


* Christus simul cum Petro et Paulo in pictis parietibns. Augustin, 
de consensa Evangelistaram, J. I. s. 16. : 

+ As, for example, Simeon the Stylite. See above. 

1 Chrysostom. Homil. in Meletium, T. II. £. 519. 

§ See Gregor. Nyss. orat. in Abrah. T. III. . Paris. 1638, f. 476. 
Comp. Augustin. c, Faustum, 1. XXII. c. 73, tot locis pietum, 

1 mins de divite et Lazaro: Tara wawdırıg abeiBur malgwen, zu) 
Inaria zıxagrula v5 Nö kpQurivebas, 

T See above. 7 wt 
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different points of view in which images were ded by in- 
dividual ehureh-teachers. If they opposed the ase of phn 
in the church, because they feared it would degenerate into an 
idolatrous veneration ; if they strove to elevate the religion of 
the senses to that of the spirit; if they especially rejected the 
images of Christ on the score of some particular principle of 
doctrine, yet we are not warranted for these reasons to conclude 
that they condemned, in general, all representations of religious 
objects. 

Against images of Christ in particular, there might be the 
more decided opposition, inasmuch as the whole tradition of 
the church witnessed that no genuine likeness of Christ existed : 
in fact, the very reason why men resorted so much to symbol- 
ical and parabolical representations, in reference to the Saviour 
and his work, was, that they were conscious of possessing no 
genuine image of his person. 

‘The strongest to declare himself against images, was Eusebius 
of Ceesarea, in his letter in reply to Constantia’s request for 
an image of Christ. On the one hand, we observe, still 
manifesting itself in Eusebius, that aversion to images which 
was closely connected with the more ancient Christian view 
of Christ’s appearance, and with that sterner opposition to 
every thing bordering on Paganisin ; not less, too, the by no 
means ungrounded anxiety, lest the devotion of the princess, 
taking too sensuous a direction, might be turned wholly aside 
from.the essence of Christianity: on the other hand, along 
with these common traits of Christianity, we see a great deal 
besides, derived from the peculiar notions in Origen’s system 
of faith, which Eusebius was inclined to favour “What do 
you understand, may I ask, by an image of Christ?”—says 
Eusebius. “You can surely mean nothing else but a repre- 
sentation of the earthly form of a servant, which, for man’s 
sake, he for a short time assumed. Even when, in this, his 
divine majesty beamed forth at the transfiguration, his disciples 
were unable to bear the sight of such glory ; but now the 
figure of Christ is become wholly deified and spiritualized,— 
transfigured into a form analogous to his divine nature.* 

is nad casero piers, sh ie 
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‘Who, then, has power to draw the i of such a glory, 
exalted above every earthly form? 10, to represent in 
lifeless colours the splendour which radiates from such trans- 
cendent majesty?® Or could you be satisfied with such an 
image as the pagans made of their gods and heroes, which 
bore no resemblance to the thing represented? But if you 
are not seeking for an image of the transfigured godlike form, 
but for one of the earthly, mortal body, so as it was constituted 
before this change, you must have forgotten those 
in the Old Testament, which forbid us to make any i of 
that which is in heaven above or on the earth beneath. ere 
have you ever seen any such in the church, or heard of their 
being there from others? Have not such things (images, 
therefore, of religious objects) been banished far from the 
churches over the world?” He said he once saw in a 
woınan’s possession, two figures of men in the garb of philo- 
sophers, which she pretended were Christ and Paul. But he 
made her give them up, lest some scandal might result from 
them either to herself or to others ; lest it might seem that the 
Christians, like idolaters, carried about their God inan image. 
Paul, he observed, exhorts all Christians to cleave no longer 
to the things of sense,§ saying: “Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him thus 
no longer.” The godless sect of the Simonians had an image 
of Simon Magus; and he himself had seen among the Mani- 
cheans a figure of Mani. “But we,” he concludes, “who 
confess that our Lord is God, we must let the whole longing 
of our hearts be directed to the intuition of him in his divine 
character; we must therefore cleanse our hearts with all 
earnestness, since none but the pure in heart can see God. 
Still, should any one be anxious to see an image of the Savi- 
our, instead of beholding him face to face, what better could 
we have, than that which he himself has drawn in the sa- 
cred writings ?”|| Thus, e truer image of Christ could be 

© Tig ¥ ody cis vovaweiis dking wu na) Bikns whe derseriABeivas za) deme 
wguwreiens paguagoyis sig oi dr In xarexagdtas nis xa) dizer 
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found in the exhibition of his life, as recorded in the gospel 
history, than in the representation of his bodily form. The 
manner in which Eusebius speaks, in his church history, can- 
cerning the busts of Christ, which it was said the woman 
cared of the issue of blood at Caesarea Philippi had made, asa 
memorial of her gratitude to Christ ; and the manner in which 
he there speaks of other ancient images of Christ and of Paul, 
perfectly accord with the views expressed by. him in the 
present letter: for in this latter passage also, he considers it 
as a pagan way of expressing reverence to the benefnators of 


mtn reqpect to Asteriu, hie polemical attacke were directed, 
as may be gathered from the passages already cited, not so 
much against the use of religious images generally, as against 
that pomp and display, which, to the juny of active Christian 
charity, followed in its train. Yet even he expressed his dis- 
approbation on the same grounds with Eusebius, particularly 
of images to represent Christ ; and maintained that men ought 
not to renew and multiply the servant-form which Christ once, 
during the days of his flesh, voluntarily assumed for the salva- 
tion of mankind. ‘ Bear,” said he, “the Logos, who is a 
spirit, in a spiritual manner, within your souls.”+ In these 
views of Eusebius and Asterius there was manifestly, however, 
something of a one-sided character. They betray, in part, 
the restricted notions peculiar to the earlier Christian period, 
of Christ’s servant-form ; and in part they show a certain Neo- 
Platonic contempt of the body. ‘The earthly human nature of 
Christ was not recognized here in the profound meaning which 
it must and should have for the Christian feelings: for to these, 
every thing that pertains to the purely human nature, even now, 
Sonne of Teonociants at Constantinople, A.D. 754; and from these it has 
been adopted into the sixth aetion of the seventh ecamenical council, or 
by Bern nthe remarks on the second volume of Nicephorus ve Begs 


these views with the 
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in its present earthly form, has been sanctified and ennobled 
by Christ; and on this side, the universal Christian feeling 
would naturally plead in favour of the images of Christ against 
their opponents; although, on the.other side, the truly evan- 
gelical direction of these latter, which points away from the 
sensible to the spiritual Christ, communicating himself in 
spiritual fellowship, is not to be mistaken. With this ten- 
dency, Asterius could nevertheless approve of the pictures 
of suffering martyrs, and speak with lively interest of the 
impression which a picture of this sort had made on himself.* 
In the same sense in which Asterius spoke against those who 
were in the habit of displaying on their dress the representation 
of sacred stories as a mark of piety, in this same sense another 
church-teacher, near the close of the fourth century, Amphi- 
lochius, bishop of Iconium in Phrygia, rebuked those whose 
piety consisted in multiplying dead images of the saints, in- 
stead of copying their example in the practice of Christian 
virtues.t Thus, too, Chrysostom agrees with Eusebius in 
disclaiming all knowledge of a sensuous image of Christ, but 
ever speaking of Christ’s moral image alone in the copying of 
his holy walk, or pointing away to the intuition of Christ 
glorified in the eternal life. In respect to the former, he 
remarks: ““ Teach the soul to form a mouth which is like the 
mouth of Christ; for she can form such a one if she will. 
And how is this to be done? By what colours? By what 
materials? By no colours, no materials; but only by virtue, 
by meekness, and humility. How many are there amongst us 
who wish to see his form? Behold we can not only see him, 
but also be like him, if we are really in earnest.”t And with 
regard to the latter he says, after having spoken of the majesty 
of Christ’s appearance: “Perhaps you are now seized with 
the desire of beholding that image. But if we will, we may 
see a far better one.”§ The same spirit is manifest also in 
Augustin, as when he says: “Let us hear the gospel with 
such a mind, as if we saw the Lord present before us; and 
: Se bi Snogurso on the smatyrdomn of Eaphemia, _ „, 
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let us not say to ourselves, ‘ Blessed are they who could see 
him ;’ since many among those who saw him have perished ; 
but many among us who have not seen him, believe on him. 
The Lord is above; but here, too, in the very midst of us, is 
the Lord of truth.”* 

In the course of the fourth century, men began, by degrees, 
to decorate the churches also with images—a practice, how- 
ever, which did not become general until near the close of 
this century.t Men of wealth and rank who founded churches, 
wished them to be set out with all the embellishments of art, 
and so, too, with the rich ornament of pictures ; and, in par- 
ticular, the churches dedicated to the memory of martyrs 
were adorned with the representations of their sufferings, and 
with pictures from the historical parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. When, on the festivals of the martyrs, great 
multitudes of the people flocked to these churches, these paint- 
ings were to serve the purpose of entertaining, touching, edi- 
fying, and instructing the rude and ignorant, who could not 
be instructed and edified by means of books.t Still, many 
influential voices were heard objecting to the superfluity of 
picture ornaments ; and others, against the use of them at all 
in the churches. A respectable man at Constantinople, who 
wished to erect a church in memory of the martyrs, conceived 
the plan of ornamenting it with various pictures from nature, 
which perhaps were to have some symbolical meaning, and 
also with many signs of the cross. But the pious Monk Nilus, 
a worthy disciple of Chrysostom, to whom he communicated 
his design, advised him to be sparing of picture ornaments: 
it was a childish thing, said he, to dissipate the eyes and atten- 


* In Evang. Joh. Tract. 30, 6. 4. 

+ In the sermons delivered by er at Constantinople, as well 
as at Antioch, there is not to be four he frequently alludes in 
his figures, metaphors, and comparisons, to the manners customs of 
his time—any re! sealed to images in thechurches. Montfaucon, indeed, 
Sete ae fale one Cheeni the H. 10, Ephes. s. 2, but 
wrongly; ; for, in this place, Chrys is speaking, not of the visible 
batof the invisible church,—of ‘he ila pillars in to a spiritual 
ed ctrl ej fn eh car wnqurtaly we nl nd un 

d , in which case un we ind an 
allusion here to it s in the churches, Dat with the palace of a lord, 
‘which is ormamented with eolamns and statues. 

$ See Paulinus of Nola, carmen IX. et X. de 8. Felicis natali. 
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tion of the faithful by such objects.* Instead of this, he 
should erect in the sanctuary, and in each compartment of the 
nave of the church, a single cross, and decorate the church 
with paintings of stories the Old and New Testaments ; 
so that those who could not read the sacred seriptures them- 
selves might be reminded, by looking at the paintings, of 
those examples of piety, and thus excited to imitate them. 
He ought to abstain,from all superfluities, and scek rather, 
by fervent prayer, by steadfast faith, by invincible hope in 

od, by alms, humility, study of the holy scriptures, compas- 
sion towards his fellow-men, kindness to servants, and obser- 
vance of all the commands of the Lord, to adorn and to pre- 
serve himself and all his family.t When the aged bishop, 
Epiphanius of Salamis, or Constantia, in the isle of Cyprus, 
in making a visit to Jerusalem, came to a church in one of 
the neighbouring villages, and there found on a curtain a 
human image, whether it was of some representation of Christ 
or of a saint, he immediately rent the cloth, expressing great 
indignation. It was contrary, said he, to the authority of 
holy scripture, that the image of a man should be hung up in 
a Christian church.t The cloth would be in better use to 
shroud the body of some poor man. This arbitrary proceed- 
ing having excited dissatisfaction, after his return he sent to 
the parish priest of the church another curtain, to replace the 
one he had tern down, and called upon the bishop John of 
Jerusalem to see to it that for the future no such church- 
hangings, so contradietory to the Christian religion, should 
be used.§ We see in this the pious, indeed, but impatient 
and narrow zeal which characterized this man generally. 
Had he better understood the spirit of the Old Testament 
command, and been capable of duly distinguishing from each 
other the Old and the New Testament economies, he would 
not have been so greatly excited by what be saw. Still, how- 
ever, it was the way of thinking of the ancient church, which 


* Newides zu) Peoperpinu, od wile xpedechlem wären ein 
Selereis Tin rieren 
+ Nil. L IV. ep. 61. 
M 1 Detestatas in ecclesia Christi, contra sucteritatem scriptararam, bo- 
minis pendere imaginem, 
„$ Que contra religionem nostram veniunt See ep 51, Hieronym. 
ejusd. opera ed. Vallarzi, t. I. f. 252. 
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he followed out in this case; and at all events it is to be 
remarked that it was not the principle, as it seems, on which 
he proc@eded here, but imply his arbitrary mode of proceed- 
ing, which excited opposition.* But, without much question, 
this zeal of pious men is justified, when we reflect how easily 
the prevailing spirit of piety, which was directed on sensible 
and outward things, might betray the rude multitude, who 
were to be gradually weaned from Paganism to the supersti- 
tious veneration of images ; especially, as the excessive reve- 
rence paid to saints would soon be transferred also to their 
pictures, and as reports of the marvellous effects produced by 
the images which men were accustomed to regard with pecu- 
liar veneration, as also by the reliques of the saints, soon be- 
came widely spread. 

Augustin, as early as the last times of the fourth century, 
was forced to complain of the fact that many worshippers of 
images were to be found among the rude Christian multitudet 


* The council of the Toonoeasts at Constantinople cited several writ 
ings of Epiphanius against images, in which he maintained that they ought 
1oBeusel either in the church hor atthe cemeteries ofthe marys, Bor 
in private dwellings; but the genuineness of these pieces is extremely 
Table tosuspicion. As well the enemies as the friends of images im 
dulged themselves in fabric ting writings ‚under ancient venerated names 
in favour of their respective principles. ends of images appealed 
to the fact that these writings, ascribed to Epiphanius, had remained 
hitherto unknown to everybody. And though this cannot be considered 
a decisive proof against their genuineness, yet these fragments bear on 
their face many marks of having been fabricated. The first cited words 
of Epiphanius (Coneil. Nic. il. actio vi. Concil. ed. Harduin. T. IV. 
£, 390) Sorrespond, in fact, too nearly with the ordinary modes of expres. 
sion among the enemies of images in the period. Next occurs a letter of 
Epiphanius to the emperor Theodosius, f. 391, iu which he writes to him, 
that he had often called on his colleagues to abolish the images, but they 
would not listen a moment to his representations. It is hardly probable, 
however, that at this early period Epiphanius would have found any ooca- 
sion for resorting to theanthority of an emperor against the images; and 
this very incident with John, Tishop of Jeruaalem’ rendere it imorotable 
that Epiphanios, in his declarations against the images, could have found 
atthat time so violenta resistance. It should rather seem that the enemies 
of images in the eighth century fabricated, in this ease also, occurrences 
of an earlier period, cor ling to what was done in their own time. 
Probably that single incident in the life of Epiphanius which has been 
related, was the occasion of such writings being forged in his name. 

tid, Nori maltoe eme ieturarım adoratores. De moribo eclesi eatho- 

1.8.75. 
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—which worship of i the Manicheans laid as a reproach 
against the whole church; but he reckoned those im “wor 
shippers as belonging to the great mass of nominal Cristians 
to whom the essence of Christianity was unknown.* 

In the Western church this modern tendency, between 
unconditional opposition to images and image-worship, main- 
tained itself till late into the following period ; as we see, for 
example, in the case of the Roman bishop, Gregory the Great, 
with whom we shall begin'the next following period. 

But this moderate tendency did not so maintain itself in the 
Eastern church. Here the progress was rapid from one step 
to another. The spirit of the East, prone to excess in the 
expression of feelings; its more lively, warm imagination; 
its confounding of the sign with the thing represented ; its 
predominant artistic sense; all this brought it about at an 
early period in the Oriental church, that not only the multi- 
tude passed from the use of images to the worship of them, 
but even the church-teachers suffered themselves to be carried 
along by the prevailing spirit, and sought to defend their 
course on scientific grounds. In the course of the sixth cen- 
tury, it was already a ruling custom in the Greek church for 
persons to prostrate themselves before images as a token of 
reverence to those represented by them (the xpooxbrnaic). 
Already did the Jews lay hold of this prevailing worship of 
images to accuse the Christians of apostacy from the divine 
law, which forbade the use of images in religion, and of idols- 
try. Leontius, bishop of Neapolis, in the isle of Cyprus, 
who, near the end of the sixth century, wrote an apology for 
Christianity and for the Christian church, against the accusa- 
tions of the Jews, was forced already to pay particular atten- 
tion to these charges. What remains to us of this writing t 
is of importance, as giving us information respecting the 
character of the veneration paid to images in this period, and 
respecting the light in which this practice was regarded by 
those who expressed with consciousness the prevailing spirit 
of the times. 

He maintains, against the Jews, that the Mosaic law was 

* Professores nominis Christiani nec ion ii vientes 
en professionis sug vim aut scien! 

+ The fragments in the fourth action of the second Nicene council. 
Harduin, Coneil. IV. f. 194. 
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not directed unconditionally against all devotional use of 
images, but only against the idolatrous use of them ; since, 
in fact, the tabernacle and the temple both had their images. 
But from the idolatrous adoration of images, the Christians 
were assuredly far removed. They showed, in the sign of 
the cross, their love and reverence towards Christ, who was 
represented by it, in accordance with a principle grounded 
in human nature. As affectionate children, whose father is 
on a journey, if they do but see his coat, his hair, or his mantle 
in the house, embrace every such article and kiss it with 
tears, so, too, we believers, out of transcendent love to Christ, 
reverence everything which he did but touch; and for this 
reason we represent the symbol of his passion in churches, in 
houses and shops, in the market place, on the articles of 
clothing ; so that we may have it constantly before our eyes, 
and may be reminded of it, and not forget it, as the Jews 
have forgotten their God. He argues that in the Old Testa- 
ment the ceremony of prostration sometimes occurs as a mark 
of respect even to men, and therefore could not by any ineans 
imply the notion of idolatry. He refers to the cures said to 
have been wrought on energumens by means of images ;— 
and indeed it may easily be conceived that the impression 
made on the imagination and feelings by the sight of such 
objects might, in the case of diseases of this sort, arising from 
the peculiar nervous system and disposition of the individual, 
produce extraordinary effects, In the same manner may be 
explained also what he says about the sudden conversions 
wrought by the sight of images, as evidence of the virtue 
residing in them ;—that, in almost every part of the world, 
abandoned men, murderers, robbers, profligates, idolaters, 
were every day, by the sight of the cross, awakened to con- 


viction, and not only so, but led to renounce the world and . 


practise every virtue. All which, though rhetorically over- 
wrought, yet cannot be pure fabrication, but was probably 
drawn from some few individual examples in which rude 
minds, by the sight of the cross or of other images, were sud- 
denly overpowered, and quit a life wholly abandoned to sin 
for penitence in Monachism. But it may indeed be a ques- 
tion whether the crisis to which men were brought by sudden 
impressions of this sort had not been prepared long before- 
hand, and whether the effect produced was of a permanent cha- 
VOL. III. 2E 
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racter. To that which really occurred, the ready imagination 
of the East now added a great deal that never happened. 
‘Thus arose the stories about miraculous images, from which 
blood had been seen to trickle. Such facts, also, Leontius 
adduces in defending the worship of images.” Summing all 
together, he says: ‘‘ The images are not our gods; but they 
are the images of Christ and his saints, which exist and are 
venerated in remembrance and in honour of these, and as 
ornaments of the churches.” + We see here how closely the 
veneration paid to images was connected with the whole Ori- 
ental mode of intuition; how this expression of reverence by 
no means amounted to so much, at the beginning, among the 
Orientals, as the same ceremony would have done among the 
people of the West, whose colder temperament was less in- 
clined to any violent expression of the feelings. So much the 
more dangerous, however, would this tendency of the Oriental 
spirit to sensualize everything threaten to become to Christia- 
nity, if the prevailing spirit of Christianity had not opposed 
to it, as it did at the beginning, a sufficient counterpoise. 
Yet even in this century there are still to be found the ves- 
tiges of an opposition, growing out of the purely Christian 
spirit, against the spreading superstition, The respectable 
Monophysite church-teacher, Xenayas, or Philoxenos, bishop 
of Hierapolis, in Syria, in the early times of the sixth century, 
decidedly opposed the representations of angels in the human 
form, and the representation of the Holy Ghost in the shape 
of a dove; doubtless led to it by the rude sensuous notions 
which were attached to these symbols, He said men should 
not think they honoured Christ through the images of Christ ; 
no worship was pleasing to him but the worship in spirit and 
in truth. Such images, with which a superstitious reverence 
had probably become connected, he removed from the churches. 

We now proceed to consider the seasons for divine worship 
and the festivals, 


= Tardy aludewn fleus IE ander yıylanı 

+ Teds drarien ua) rınr xa) sbegueslay Lexdnvian wpertiuiva nal per 
zumeinime. 

J 80 relates the monophpeite historian, John the Schismatio,*tadons 

vos, in his church history, from which a fragment has been 

in the fifth action of the second Nicene council. Harduin. 
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3. Seasons for holding Divine Worship and Festivals, 


Although the habit of confounding the Old and New Tes- 
tament points of view had already in various ways, as we have 
seen in the earlier sections, struck deeply into the church life, 
yet the most distinguished church-teachers of this period con- 
tinued still to express the purely Christian idea of the relation 
of the festivals to the whole Christian life, which, as we 
remarked in the preceding period, had first grown out of 
Christianity in its opposition to Judaism. Thus Jerome 
asserts,* that, considered from the purely Christian point of 
view, all days are alike, every day is for the Christian a 
Friday, to be consecrated by the remembrance of Christ 
crucified ; every day a Sunday, since on every day he could 
solemnize in the communion the fellowship with Christ though 
risen. But festivals and meetings for divine worship at stated 
seasons were instituted for the good of those who were not yet 
capable of rising to this position, who were not yet so minded 
or 80 disciplined as every day of their life, before engaging in 
the business of the world, to offer God the sacrifice of prayer. 
Chrysostom delivered a discourse at Antioch, in which he 
showed that those who never attended church, except on the 
principal festivals, adopted the Jewish point of view ; that on 
the other hand, the Christian celebration of festivals was not 
necessarily restricted to certain times, but embraced the whole 
life grounded in faith, and that this was so, he endeavoured to 
demonstrate from the nature and design of the principal 
Christian festivals. ‘‘ Our first feast,” said he, “is the feast 
of Christ’s appearance (the Epiphany, ra imıparıa). What 
then is the object of this feast? To show that God appeared 
on earth and dwelt with men; that the only-begotten Son of 
God was with us. But he is ever with us. We may then every 
day celebrate the feast of Christ’s appearance. What is the 
meaning of the feast of the passover? We then announce the 
Lord’s death. But this too we do not signify merely at one 
stated season, for when Paul would free us from being con- 
fined to stated times, he showed that it was possible continu- 
ally to celebrate the passover, and said, ‘ As often as ye eat 


* La TL ep nd Gala i. ed, Martinay, T. IV, £ 272 
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this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s 
death.’ And what is the import of the feast of Pentecost ? 
That the Spirit has visited us. Now as Christ is ever with 
us, so the Holy Spirit too is ever with us; we may then con- 
tinually celebrate also the feast of Pentecost.”* In like man- 
ner, the church historian Socrates remarks, that Christ and the 
apostles, conformably to Christian freedom, gave no law respect- 
ing feasts, but left everything open here to the free expression 
of the feelings. The diversity that existed in the celebration 
of festivals among the Christian churches of different countries 
he traces to this very fact, that everything here had from the 
beginning, with perfect freedom and by slow degrees, spon- 
taneously shaped itself after different ways.t In the principle 
lying at the basis of the state laws on this point, and from 
which many of the arrangements of the Roman church pro- 
ceeded, we do, indeed, perceive already the predominance of 
Jewish notions, which had repressed the original Christian 
consciousness. 

The reference to Christ crucified, arisen, and glorified, con- 
tinued to be, as in the preceding period, the central point of 
the weekly and of the yearly festivals and fast-days. The 
celebration of the dies stationum, of Wednesday and of 
Friday, respecting the origin of which we have spoken in the 
preceding period, passed over into this, but was observed only 
in several of the churches, and in these not after the same 
manner. Socrates mentions it as a peculiarity of the Alex- 
andrian church, that on Wednesday and.on Friday,t the holy 
scriptures were there read in the church and expounded by 
homilies, and in general the whole service conducted as on 
Sunday, the celebration of the communion excepted. This 
custom probably vanished by degrees in most of the churches,§ 


* In Pentecost. h. 1. s. 1, T. f. 458. t, Socrat. V. 22. 

} On the riegas and on the wegerzsin. Respecting the service which 
was held at Alexandria on Friday morning, see Athanas. hist. Arianor. 
ad 108, 8. 81. Zurdlis oF wagen. 

§ Yet Epiphanius, in his exposit. fd. cathol. c. 22, still mentions fasting 
on the rirges and on the wgeedfferer a8 a universal custom of the church. 
Also in the churches of Milan, it seems to have been the custom to 
assemble on these days about noon, sing together, and partake of the 
communion, and with this terminated the fast. Ambros. expositio in 
Psalm 118, 6. 48, in case we are to understand the plerique dies in this 
Passage, as we probably should, to refer to the dies stationum. Accord- 
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only Friday continued to be consecrated to the memory of 
Christ’s passion. The emperor Constantine, as Sozomen re- 
lates,* enacted a law that on Friday, as on Sunday, there 
should be a suspension of business at the courts and in other 
civil offices, so that the day might be devoted with less inter- 
ruption to the purposes of devotion.f At Antioch the com- 
munion was celebrated on Friday as well as on Sunday. 
Also at Constantinople Friday was observed by the more 
serious Christians as a day of penitence and fasting, conse- 
crated to the memory of Christ’s passion,§ and the sacrament 
of the supper was distributed. It is true the great mass of the 
citizens took no concern in it, as we learn from a discourse of 
Chrysostom’s,|| complaining of the people because while he, 
with a few who had met with him, were rendering thanks to 
God on a Friday, for deliverance from threatening famine ; 
most of them had flocked to the public games of the circus. 
‘We noticed in the preceding period the origin of the differ- 
ence which prevailed as to the celebration of the Sabbath. 
The custom, derived from the Jews, of paying a certain 
respect to the Sabbath still continued to be handed down in 
the Oriental communities. In several of the Eastern 
churches the Sabbath was celebrated nearly after the same 
manner as Sunday. Church assemblies were held, sermons 
delivered, and the communion celebrated on this day.** The 


ing to Epiphanius, these assemblies convened about three o'clock in the 
afernoon, *L. 8. 

+ This may have stood in the law, which has not been preserved to 
our times, by which Constantine ordered this in respect to Sunday 
already before the year 321. See cod. Theodos. 1. II. Tit. VIIL, 1. I. 

t See Chrysostoin, hom, 5, in epist. i. ad Timoth, s. 3. 

. h. in the sermon first published by Montfaucon, T. 

VI. £,.272, 8.1. “Huge, iv 5 mern za) önerdyun Tas. 

| The one just referred to, 

In the apostolic constitutions, IT. 59, the Sabbath is particularly 
mentioned along with Sunday as a day for the assembling together of 
the church; VIII. c. 33, that on the Sabbath and on Sunday the slaves 
should rest from their labours, and attend church with the rest to hear 
the sermon. L. V. 15, that the Easter Sabbath excepted, there should 
‘be no fasting on the Sabbath, when God rested from the work of crea- 
tion. The 66, among the apostolic canons, excludes from the fellowship 
of the church those who fasted on the Sabbath and on Sunday, 

** As it concerns the last at Antioch, see the passage referred to above 
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direction given by the council of Laodicea deserves to be 
noticed,® viz. : that on the Sabbath, the gospels should be read 
along with the other parts of the holy scriptures. It may be 
that the new arrangement which this council designed to in- 
troduce by the above-cited canon was simply that the scriptures 
generally should be read in church on the Sabbath in the same 
manner as on Sunday; and in this case we must suppose the 
council wished to restore the custom, formerly observed, of 
assembling for worship on the Sabbath as well as on Sunday, 
which had now become obsolete in many of the Eastem 
churches. Or this ordinance may be understood as simply 
indicating the design of the council, that in the meetings for 
divine worship on the Sabbath the gospels should be read, 

ther with other parts of the holy scriptures ; whence we 
might infer that, as the celebration of the Sabbath had been 
taken from the Jews, it had been the custom also to make use 
of the Old Testament only on this day in the church lessons.t 
In many districts a punctual Jewish observance of the Sabbath 
must doubtless have become common, hence the council of 
Laodicea considered it necessary to ordain that Christians should 
not celebrate this day after the Jewish manner, nor consider 
themselves bound to abstain from labour.f It was a general 
rule in the Eastern church that there should be no fasting on 
the Sabbath, hence the Sabbath also, as well as Sunday, was 
excepted from the period of fasting before Easter.§ But in 
many of the Western churches, particularly in the Roman and 
the Spanish, opposition to the Jews and Judaists|| had led to the 


© 0.16. Tg) ead be veßßdeg abayyırla park bel a ‚ieh 

4 Winan chjecton 10 he Tat eferpreiion: that beth, peace and 
ieiger zeigen stand without the article ; accordingly do not express here 
tay anttess; butte whole of the sered writing, according u the 

ifferent parts, seems to be indicated here generally.” Moreover, if such 
an antithesis had been intended, instead of iriger yedpen, the 
waraleı tun would doubtless have been used. “But the dificalty 
with the first interpretution is, that the customary celebration of the 
Sabbath is everywhere presupposed by this council, and they considered 
themselves bound rather to moderate the Judaizing tendeney to carry 
this uebration on extreme 

29. ‘Onl ob Bd zguruendg lodatfur ne) by of veßßdey exerdin 

§ Hence, by the decress of the counell of Laodioca, c. 49 and 51, the 
communion and the commemoration of the martyrs might be celebrated, 
Gering the period of frtiog, onthe Sabbath aswell a on Sanday. 

1 Bee vol, I. p. 408, 
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custom of observing the Sabbath rather as a day of fasting.® 
They who were truly enlightened by the gospel spirit, and 
knew how to distinguish essentials from non-essentials in reli- 
gion, such men as Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, and Augustin, 
sought to avoid all controversy on matters of this sort which 
had not been decided by divine authority, and which had no 
particular connection with the essence of faith and of sanctifi- 
cation, They held it as a principle, that, in such matters, each 
individual should follow the custom of his own church, or of 
the country in which he resided, and strive that the bond of 
charity might not be broken by differences in such unimport- 
ant matters, and that occasion of offence might not be given 
to any man. Ambrose, when questioned on this point, replied 
that at Rome he was accustomed to fast on the Sabbath, but 
in Milan he did not. Augustin rightly applies the rules 
iven by Paul, in the fourteenth chapter of the epistle to the 
oman, to this diversity of practice. He complains that weak 
minds were disturbed by the controversial obstinacy or the 
superstitious scruples of many who would insist on that 
tice as being the only right one, for which they supposed 
they had found certain reasons, no matter how weak, or which 
they had brought with them as the ecclesiastical usage of 
their own country, or which they had seen in foreign lands, 
although neither the holy scriptures nor the universal tradi- 
tion of the church decided any thing as to the point, and 
although it was a matter of perfect indifference as to any 
practical advantage.t But that rigid hierarchical spirit of 
the Roman chureh, which from a very early period required 
uniformity in things unessential, would in this case also put a 


* See Cassian. institut. coenobial. 1. III. c. 9 et 10. Hieronym. ep. 
an RR 6. a 
54 ad Januarium, s. 3. Sensi sepe dolens et gemens multas 
infirmorum perturbationes fieri per quorundam fratrum contentiosam 
obstinationem vel superstitiosam timiditatem, qui in rebus hujusmodi, que 
neque scriptars sancte auctoritate, neque universalis ecclesie traditione, 
neque vite corrigendz utilitate, ad certum possunt terminum pervenire 
(tantum quia subest qualiscunque ratiocinatio cogitantis, aut quia in sua 
patria sic ipse consuevit, aut quia ibi vidit, ubi peregrinationem suam, 
. quo remotiorem a suis, eo doctiorem factam pats) tam litigiosas exci- 
tant questiones, ut, nisi quod ipsi faciunt, nihil rectum existiment. To 
this point of dispute, the two beautiful letters of Augustin relate, the one 
just cited, and ep. 36 ad-Casulanum. 
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restraint on religious freedom. In the Roman church it was 
affirmed that this custom came down from Peter, the first of 
the apostles, and hence ought to be universally observed. 
The idle tale was there set afloat, when the origin of that 
custom from the old opposition between the originally pagan 
and the originally Jewish communities was no longer known, 
that the apostle Peter instituted a fast on the Sabbath, in pre- 
paring for the dispute with Simon .* The Roman 
bishop Innocent decided, in his decretals addressed to the 
Spanish bishop Decentius (at the very time that men like 
Augustin expressed themselves with so much liberality on this 
difference), that the Sabbath, like Friday, must be observed 
asa fast day.t In defence of this rule he offered a better 
reason at least than those monks, viz.: that, in its historical 
import, the Sabbath necessarily belonged to the period of 
sorrow which preceded Sunday, the joyful day of the feast of 
the resurrection, since on both the former days the apostles 
ven plunged in grief, and on the Sabbath had hid themselves 
for fear. 

‘As to the celebration: of Sunday, the custom, which had 
long prevailed in the church, of conseorating this day in a 
special manner to religious employments, and of abstaining 
from all worldly business, was established by a synodal law, 
the twenty-ninth canon of the council of Laodicea, yet with 
this restriction, that all Christians should abstain from their 
worldly business if they were able} A collision betwixt this 
ecclesiastical ordinance and the relations to the state, which 
must have arisen in the earlier situation of the church, could 
now be easily removed, when the state itself recognized the 
church as such, and endeavoured to uphold her in the prose- 


* That Roman spirit ex] s itself after a characteristic manner in 
the following language of a treatise which was probably composed by 
some member of the Roman clergy, and was intended to procure the 
general recognition of the Roman custom: Petrus, apostolorum caput 
ei janitor et ecclesie fundamentum, extincto Simone, qui diaboli fuerst, 
nonnisi jejanis vincendi figura (that Simon Magus could be vanquished 
by Peter only through fasting, was represented as a typical allusion to 
the fact, that Satan also, whom Simon Magus represented, could be con- 

, quered only by fasting), id ipsum Romanos edocnit, quoram fides annau- 
tiatur universo orbi terrarum. 

+ 8. 7, Sabato jejanandum esse ratio evidentissima demonstrat. 
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cution of her principles and the attainment of her ends. We 
have already said, that the emperor Constantine, in a law 
enacted previous to the year 321, commanded the suspension 
of all suits and courts of justice on Sunday. It was a beauti- 
ful exception, wholly in accordance with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, by which he provided that the emancipation of slaves, 
after the usual forms, should be permitted to take place on 
Sunday.* As Eusebius, in his life of Constantine, relates, he 
also forbad all military exercises on this day. By a law of 
the year 386, those older changes effected by the emperor 
Constantine were more rigorously enforced, and, in general, 
civil transactions of every kind on Sunday were strictly for- 
bidden. Whoever transgressed was to be considered, in fact, 
as guilty of sacrilege (as a sacrilegus). } 
ing to the prevailing passion at that time, espeoiully in 
the large cities, to run after the various public shows, it so 
happened, that when these spectacles fell on the same days 
which had been consecrated by the church to some religious 
festival, they proved a great hindrance to the devotion of 
Christians, though chiefly, it must be allowed, to those whose 
Christianity was the least an affair of the life and of the heart. 
Church teachers, such as Chrysostom (see above) were, in 
truth, often forced to complain, that in such competitions the 
theatre was vastly more frequented than the church. And 
among those who gave up the church for the theatre, many 
might be found not wholly unsusceptible of right feelings, 
who, if they had not been hurried along by the prevailing 
corruption, would have employed Sunday in a way more 
serious and more healthful for their inner life. Moreover, by 
the civil relations of those times, many were obliged, on 
account of their particular place among the citizens, to take 
part in the arrangements necessary for the support of the 
public shows, and so to be interrupted in their devotions even 
against their will. Hence, the North-African church resolved, 
at an ecclesiastical convention held at Carthage in 401, to 
petition the emperor, that the public shows might be trans- 
ferred from the Christian Sunday and from feast days to some 
other days of the week.§ Owing to the prevailing passion for 
* LU, Tit. VIN.L 1: t+ Euseb. vit. Constantin. IV. 18, 19, 20. 
t Cod. Theodos, lib. VIII. Tit. VIII. 1. 3. 
§ It is adduced as a reason: Populi ad circum magis quam ad 
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the shows, this petition could not be granted, perhaps, without 
considerable difficulty. First, in the year 425, the exhibition 
of spectacles on Sunday, and on the principal feast days of the 
Christians, was forbidden, in order that the devotion of the 
faithful might be free from all disturbance.* In this way the 
church received help from the state for the furtherance of her 
ends, which could not be obtained in the preceding period. 
But had it not been for that confusian of spiritual and secular 
interests ; had it not been for the vast number of mere outward 
conversions thus brought about, she would have needed no 
such help. The spirit of church fellowship could effect more 
in those ancient times than all which the outward force of 
political law and a stricter church discipline could now do, 
towards restraining or expelling such as had never been 
brought to feel ‘the inward power of that spirit; and the 
church of those times could well dispense, therefore, with the 
outward support. 

In respect to the yearly festivals, those still continued, at 
first, to be universally observed, which answered to the weekly 
feast-days; for, as we observed in the preceding period, the 
circle of yearly feasts had sprung out of that of the weekly 
feasts, and both had arisen from the same fundamental idea, 
around which the whole Christian life revolved. Hence, 
Angustin, about the year 400, still mentions, as the celebra- 
tions recognized in the whole church, only those of Christ's 
passion and resurrection, of his ascension, and of the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.f 


ecclesiam conveniunt,—and on the score of those obligations devolving 
‘on many classes of citizens: Nec oportere quemquam Christianorum 
cogi ad hme spectacula, maxime, quia in his exercendis, que contra 
precepts Dei sunt, nulla persecationis necessitas a quopiam adhibenda 
‘est; sed, uti oportet, homo in libera voluntate subsistat sibi divinitus 
concessa. Cod. can, eocles, Afr. c. 61. 
* Tote Christianoram ac fidelium mentes Dei coltibus oocnpentur. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. XV. Tit. VIL1. 5. 
wot This was acknowledged even by the Roman bishop Innocentius, 
from this very fact he inferred, that as fasting was practised not 
merely on Good Friday, but on the Friday of each week, the same 
ice should be observed also in respect to the Sabbath. (L.c. 8, 7., 
juod si putant semel atque uno sabbato jejunandum ; ergo et Dominica 
et sexta feria semel in Pascho erit utique celebranda.) 
3 Que toto terraram orbe servantur,—quod Domini passio et resur- 
rectio et adscensio in calum et adventis de owlo Spiritus Sancti anni- 
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The difference of views with regard to the feast of the 
passover, which we had occasion to notice in the preceding 
period, continued to exist also in this; but men were wise 
enough not to allow the bond of Christian fellowship to be 
ruptured by this difference.* Yet the spirit of church uni- 
formity which sprung up in the West, sought to insinuate 
itself also here. The council of Arles, in 314, already decreed 
that the paschal feast should be celebrated on the same day 
throughout the world ;f but this ecclesiastical assembly, to 
which the people of the East paid little attention, had no such 
great and general influence as to be able to triumph over the 
old Asiatic custom. Now, to the emperor Constantine it 
seemed scandalous, that the commemoration of the fact which 
laid the foundation for the recovery of mankind should not be 
celebrated by all Christians on the same day; and that, while 
some were fasting, others should be feasting. To him, such 
a difference would perhaps appear more grave, and less com- 
patible with the unity of the Catholic church, than an import- 
ant dogmatical difference, known by him to exist about this 
time, in respect to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. He 
attempted, first through the negotiations of Hosius, bishop of 
Cordova, to bring the churches together in one usage. In this, 
however, he did not succeed; he therefore convoked, partly 
for this object, the general council of Nice, in 825. As the 
reason which, in earlier times, had led to the Oriental custom, 
and which especially contributed to preserve it, viz., the 
adherence to Judaism, no longer existed,—but, on the con- 
trary, a polemical tendency, in opposition to the Jewish spirit, 
rather predominated,—this change in the way of thinking 
would naturally lead to the laying aside of the ancient cus- 
tom.} Accordingly, an agreement was entered into, at this 
council, to abandon the old Jewish custom, and to celebrate 
the remembrance of Christ’s passion always on Friday; the 


-versaria solennitate celebrantur, ep. 54 ad Jannar., and the passage above 
referred to from Hieronym. comment. ep. ad Galat. 1. II. c. 4. 

* Sozom. I. 16. rcı 

} This reason, that it was so disgraceful a thing for the Christian 
church to gern itself by the pattern of the unbelieving Jews, who had 
crucified the Lord, is made particularly prominent therefore by the 
emperor, nd Irre iptv xeinr pare cod Ixdierw ear "levdaien bide. 
See Euseb. de vita Constantini, 1. IIL c. 18. 
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remembrance of Christ’s resurrection on Sunday. It was 
acknowledged that, by the sacrifice of Christ for mankind, the 
feast of the passover had lost its significance ; that the thanks- 
giving for the sacrifice of Christ in the sacrament of the sup- 
per had taken the place of the passover, and that the former 
‘was restricted to no particular time.* But, as it usually hap- 
pens, there were still many communities and individuals in the 
East who refused to depart from the old traditional custom, on 
account of its very antiquity, without assigning any further 
reason for their refusal. Instead of winning them over by 
love, the church excluded them from her communion.f Per- 
secution made the old custom still dearer to them; they 
accused the Nicene council of having altered it out of flattery 
to Constantine. 

The council of Nice, it is true, had decreed } that the feast 
of the passover should, for the future, be celebrated on one and 
the same day; but they had suggested no means for securing 
uniformity in the reckoning of the time; and the p 
the council, therefore, was still far from being attained. In 
the Alexandrian churches, where astronomical and mathe- 
matical knowledge was very generally diffused, the most 
accurate calculations were instituted, which the whole Eastern 
church followed. The bishop of Alexandria made known 
every year, at the feast of Epiphany, by a circular letter § to 
his whole diocese, the day on which the next Easter festival 
would fall. But, as the Roman church was not so exact, 
differences arose as to the time of Easter, between the Eastern 
churches and those of the West, which amounted sometimes 
to a week, occasionally even to a month; until at length, 
particularly by means of the Roman abbot, Dionysius Exi- 


* This is now 3 wéexa iwiriäu, says Chrysostom against the advo- 
eates of the Jewish custom. Orat.c. Judmwos. III. s. 4, T. I. £. 611. 

t They were denominated as a separate sect (after that fourteenth 
day of the month Nisan), Quartodecimani, eivvagirnaidixarires eirgadice: 
(probably by an abbreviation), wgerowaryiran 

t It is remarkable that this decree occurs only in the letter in which 
the emperor Constantine (see above) made known and recommended the 
decisions of this council, and that among its own canons no one is to be 
found which has any reference to it. Perhaps it was omitted out of 
indulgence to the adherents of the ancient custom, who, it was hoped, 
‘would be induced to yield by degrees. 

§ Libellus paschalis, yydpnara waryeNia. 
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guus, in the sixth century, the Alexandrian mode of reckoning 
was introduced also into the Roman church.* 

It became, by degrees, as we have observed already in the 
preceding period, a more universally prevailing custom to 
prepare for the jubilee of the feast of the resurrection by a 
season of penitence and fasting. This fast was compared with 
the forty days’ fast of Christ (see vol. i. p. 408); hence it 
received the name of reocapaxoorf, quadrigesima ; although 
the whole time of forty days was by no means observed so 
generally as the name was applied.f It was sought by degrees, 
however, to make the period of fasting, in its whole extent, 
actually correspond to the ancient name (quadrigesima). In 
determining, then, the number of weeks before Easter, that 
difference ‘of usage between the Eastern and the Western 
church by which the Sabbath was excepted from the fast-days 
in the former and not in the latter church, must have had its 
influence. 

This period of fasting was designed to furnish the Chris- 
tians an opportunity of preparing themselves, by a more 
moderate indulgence of the sensual appetites, by abstinence 
from the pleasures of the world, and by the diligent reading 
of God’s word, to enter more worthily upon the celebration of 
the days consecrated to higher spiritual enjoyments,—to com- 
memorate the new creation in humanity which came from the 
resurrection and glorification of Christ,—to engage, by means 
of self-examination and repentance, in a worthy celebration of 


* The more accurate and detailed development of this point is to be 
found in a dissertation of F. Walch, in the novis commentariis Soc. Reg. 
Gottingensis, T. I. Ideler’s Chronology, T. II. p. 202, etc. 

Goat {ference Socrates treats, V. 22. At Antioch the number 
of forty days was aecurately observed as early ag the fourth eentary; for 
Chrysostom says, orat. 3, c. Judmos, s. 4, T. I. £. 611, in a discourse 
delivered Anring the that: Nacelaan vis ciragaciven’ calves Anden 
‘where the only question that arises is, whether ihe Sundays and’ Sab- 
baths, in which no fasts were observed, were also reckoned among these 
forty days. The difference related not alone to the number of days, bat 
also to the extending of the fast to each day, and to the kind of a 
nence which was practised at meals during this period. Not onl 
among the communities of different countries, but also among indi- 
viduals, a different custom existed in this respect. Some, who would be 
eminently pious, passed two entire days without food. Others not only 
refrained, like the rest, from wine, flesh, and oil at their meals, but 
supported themselves wholly on bread and water. H. IV.destatius, s. 6. 
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the holy supper, in which so many participated at the time of 
the Easter festival.* 

A portion of the year so consecrated might also send a 
healthful influence thi the rest of it. An occasion was 
offered to those who divided their whole time between worldly 
business and sensual pleasures, for collecting their thoughts 
from this dissipation and for self examination. The holy 
scriptures, which at least they heard read in the church, and 
sermons pointedly exhorting to repentance, would lead them 
to this, Their minds, less absorbed in the things of sense, 
would be more open to spiritual impressions. The solemn, 
earnest stillness following at once upon tumult and dissipation 
in the large cities, the sudden change in the aspect of public 
life, was calculated to arouse the trifling mind out of its sleep 
of security, and render it susceptible of higher influences. In 
truth, the commencement of the fasts must have produced a 
striking change in the large towns. “Quiet, to-day, is no- 
where disturbed,” says Chrysostom in a fast sermon preached 
at Antioch,f ‘nowhere do we hear cries ; nowhere the noise 
of the shambles, the bustle of cooks. All this is past; and 
our city presents to-day the appearance of a sedate and 
modest matron. To-day there is no difference between the 
table of the emperor and that of the poor man.” And in an- 
other sermon: } “ Then, no songs are heard in the evening, 
no revels of the drunkard in the day; the voice of clamour 
and contention is hushed, and profound quiet everywhere 
reigns.” Still, as it usually happens with such sudden revo- 
lutions of life, this change was more often transient than en- 
during, more apparent than real. If there was a horse-race 
at the circus during the fast, all was over ; the city rapidly 
assumed another look. The same persons who had been mo- 
mentarily aroused by the earnest, impressive words of a Chry- 
sostom, who had beaten their breasts and sighed over their 
sins, now filled the circus, and took a passionate interest in 

* This aim is to the institution by Chroysostom, orat. adv. 
Judes, TIL. 4, T. Lf. Gl. 0! waits trocurar Yuigay cureugeaore 
merılas, gen Angıdeun, evvilan, ii) by cals Apigeu cavcais nabaglivess 

0 dngßilas dwarcey nal BW Wye nal 3 Dinuerirns xa) Ui merılag wal 
{i cher nal 4 Baxgden za) W Gemein pe Artur 

rear, obew navi Drau chy Anıripar ei ” 

ey VE 

$ In Annam. IT. 1,8. 1, T. IV. £. 700. 
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the contending sides.* True, men soon returned back again 
to their previous quiet and repose of the fast ; but, if this could 
be so easily disturbed by other impressions from abroad, it is 
plain how superficial must have been the change produced on 
these occasions. As is usually the case with such chan, 
prescribed by law and enforced by constraint, the end o 
failed of being attained, because confounded with the means. 
Men looked for justification and increase in holiness in out- 
ward fasting, and entirely forgot in this the essential things, 
true repentance and sanctification, which the period of fasting 
was only designed to remind them of. Or the end was missed 
because men submitted to the laws of the church from con- 
straint and in opposition to their inward feelings, partly in- 
fluenced by the sense of shame, and partly by the dread of 
divine punishment. Hence many sought to indemnify them- 
selves beforehand for the forced abstinence imposed on them 
by the fasts, by indulging in the more riotous excess on the 
days immediately preceding them. Many only complied with 
the laws of fasting in their literal sense; refraining from 
meat, but taking care to provide themeelves with the daintier 
fare out of what was permitted by the fast laws literally 
interpreted.t 

‘The more eminent church-teachers of this period, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustin, Maximus of Turin, Cesarius of Arles, Leo the 
Great, often warned against this hypocritical tendency of the 
fasts. "They showed that fasting was without force or meaning, 
except as accompanied with the hearty forsaking of sin and 
sincere penitence. They exhorted Christians to use fasting as a 
means of learning how to subdue sinful passions and desires, 
propensities and habits, They gave examples, especially Chry- 
sostom, to show how this must be done. They took this occa- 
sion to rebuke the corrupt tendencies particularly prevailing 
in their own times and under their own eyes, and warned men 
against them. They called upon Christians to unite charity 


* Bee the admonitory discourse of Chrysostom, preached after an 
incident of this sort at Antioch. H. 6 in Genesin, T. IV. opp. 

+ Chrysost. de Penitentia, H. 5,5. 5, T. I. £315. Uagaie ders ph 
air in cit moriias isowirm apirsian egemridun Ampaeyız ne) lly, 

} Augustin. p. 209, s. 3, et 108, s. 1. Pretiosiores sine carnibus 
animalium escas. On the other hand, Restringende sunt delicie, nom 
mutande. 
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and benevolence with fasting; to appropriate to these pur- 
poses what they saved by abstinence; to forgive each other’s 
offences; to lay aside contentions; as, in fact, the bishops 
made it a point, at this particular season of fasting, to close 
all disputes in the communities, and bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the contending parties; using as a means for 
this end, the conviction of universal sinfulness and need of 
redemption awakened by the season, and the approaching 
celebration of the remembrance of Christ’s sufferings for the 
sins of mankind; they moreover called on masters in particu- 
lar to treat their servants with kindness. 

The season of fasting ended with the week which, on ac- 
count of the great events connected with the salvation of 
mankind, and commemorated in it, was called the great week 
(Blopäc  peyddn).* Tt began with Palm Sunday (huépa 
rev Baiwv), and closed with the great Sabbath, as it was called. 
‘The approach of the Easter festival reminded all, high and 
low, of their individual sins, and of the grace to whic 
owed their forgiveness. Hence the emperors made laws + to 
release those who had been arrested for minor offences; and 
on Palm Sunday special decrees of mercy were frequently 
issued by them. “ As on this day,” says Chrysostom in one 
of his discourses, ‘‘ our Lord delivered men from the chains of 
sin, so his servants will do all in their power to imitate his 
love to mankind, and as they cannot deliver men from spiritual 
fetters, will release those who are bodily bound.” 

In this week of solemnities, some days were particularly 
distinguished, Thursday, for example, in which was comme- - 
morated the last supper of Christ with his disciples, and the 
institution of the Eucharist.} On this occasion great numbers 
were accustomed to participate in the sacrament of the supper.§ 
While, on other occasions, the holy supper was only to be re- 
ceived with fasting, it was dispensed on this day in memory of 
the original institution, in the afternoon, and could be received 
aftera meal.|| Next, came the day commemorative of Christ’s 


* See the Homily of Chrysostom respecting the meaning of this name. 

t See in the Codex Theodos, the titulas de indulgentiis. 

IH dla wivras, quinta feria Pasche, dies anniversarius, quo cena 
Dominica celebratur. 

§ See Chrysostom’s discourse delivered on this day. T. II. f. 386. 

} Thus it was atleast in the North-African church, by the decree of 
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passion.* At Antioch, perhaps also in other churches of the 
East, it was customary for the church on this day to hold its 
assemblies in the grave-yard, to commemorate the crucifixion 
of Christ without the gates of Jerusalem.t The week was 
closed by the great Sabbath (r3 péya od(furov), on which 
many were baptized, and put on their white robes ; and in the 
evening the cities were illuminated, and appeared like streams 
of fire. The whole population poured along with torches to 
church, and vigils were kept till the dawn of the morning of 
universal jubilee, the feast of the resurrection. The small 
number of pagans who still dwelt amongst.the Christians must 
also, in one way or another, have been affected, in spite of 
themselves by what so moved the whole multitude on this 
occasion of general Easter vigils.t 
‘The custom having been borrowed from the Jews of hold- , 

ing a last festival on the eighth day after the commencement 
of the series, the celebration of the passover was concluded with 
the following Sunday as the eighth day of the feast. Through- 
out the whole of this week, from the Easter Sabbath and on- 
ward, the persons then baptized had worn their white gar- 
ments, and, as new Christians, the new-born,§ had formed a 
separate division of the community, easily distinguished by 
their dress, This sacred time of the celebration of their new 
birth being now over, they laid aside their white robes; the 
bishop exhorted them to a faithful observance of their bap- 
tismal vow, and they joined the rest of the community. This 
important transaction gave its name to this Sunday. So it 
was at least in the Western church.|| Thus, then, the whole 


the council of Hippo, A.D. 393, in the cod. canon. eccles. Afr. c. 41. 
Angustn. ep. 54 ad Januar. s. 9. 
* The 4 4 






V. orat, 42, at the beginning. Augustin: Clara vigilie hujus celebritas 
SRespesting the Pagans: Ista nocte multi dolore, 


Augustin, p.376, Hodie octave dicuntur infantium ; miscentur hodie 
Adclibus infantes nostri. P. 260. Hodie completis sacramentum octa- 
YOu, 111. 2r 
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period of fourteen days, reckoning from Palm Sunday, was a 
festival. As such it was recognized also by the civil autho- 
rity, and in it no court of justice could be held.* Moreover, 
the fifty days after Easter were specially distinguished, al- 
though the feast of Ascension, and the feast of Pentecost in 
the more restricted sense—the feast of the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, were selected from the rest for particular cele- 
bration, In the Eastern church, the Acts of the Apostles 
were read during this time, in the public worship, as recording 
what the risen and glorified Christ had wrought through the 
apostles ; and in the year 425, it was decreed, that during this 
whole period the devotion of Christians should not be dis- 
turbed by any public sports.f 

To these were added two principal festivals, which, as we 
observed in the preceding period, most probably existed in 
their germ in very early times, but which first began to be 
more generally observed during the course of the fourth cen- 
tury, and that in an opposite order,—the one coming from 
the East to the West, and the other from the West to the 
East ; the festival of Christ’s baptism, and the festival of his 
nativity. 

‘As to the first, we find it mentioned by Chrysostom, as an 
ancient principal feast of the church in Eastern Asia, under the 
name of the feast of the appearance or manifestation of Christ, 
who had till then been hidden from the world; 4 émpdvea 
or ré émigdvera according to Tit. II. 11.f But if, in the 
region where this feast originated, another festival having 


varum vestrarum. Comp. ep. 55, 8.35. Respecting the newly baptized, 
Veste dealbatus intra octavas suas. Ep. 34, 8.3. It may perhaps have 
been otherwise in the Eastern church, where, as it seems, the newly 
baptized wore their white garments until the end of the feast of Pente- 
cost. See the passage presently to be referred to from the Cod. Theodos. 

* Dies feriaram, sancti quoque Pasche dies, qui septeno vel preecedunt 
numero vel sequuntur. Cod. Theodos. 1. II. T. VIIL. J. 2. 

Cod. Theodos. 1. XV. T. VII. 1.5. Quamdiu celestis lumen 
lavacri imitantia novam sancti baptismatis lucem vestimenta testantur 
(which is probably said only in conformity with the use of the Eastern 
church) quo tempore et commemoratio apostolic passionis, totius Chris 
tianitatis magistre, a cunctis jure celebratur. Which refers to the 
reading of the Acts. 

4 Chrysostom in his Homily on this feast, s. 2, T. II. £. 369. ’Erıidn 
wing’ ivi ivixtn, wärs wdew vyinre xaradides, BAA’ boi Barcieare. 
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reference to the first appearance of the Logos in human nature, 
a feast of Christ’s nativity, was already existing, the latter 
would hardly have become so entirely lost sight of, and a 
name which belonged to it transferred to the feast of Christ’s 
baptism. More probably this was the only festival which in 
that district had reference to the first appearance of Christ. 
Accordingly, Chrysostom actually denominates it in the dis- 
course already cited, which he pronounced at the feast of 
Pentecost in Antioch, the festival of Epiphany, the first 
among the principal feasts, and the only one which had 
reference to the appearance of Christ among men.* He speaks 
here according to the views of Christian antiquity which pre- 
vajled in those countries where a Christmas festival was as yet 
wholly unknown. In a certain sense, men doubtless had some 
reason for placing this festival in special connection with the 
baptism of Christians,—inasmuch as the divine life, which was 
to proceed forth from Christ to all the faithful, here first 
began to reveal itself in a visible way to the greater portion 
of men. But as the age, confounding the outward sign with 
the inward grace, ascribed to the water in baptism a super- 
natural power to sanctify, so it supposed that Christ first 
imparted to the water its power to sanctify by his own baptism.t 
The first indication of the celebration of this feast having 
spread to the Western church we find about the year 360; 
for the historian Ammianus Marcellinus relates} that the 
emperor Julian, then residing at Vienna in the month of 
January, celebrated the feast of Epiphany in the Christian 
church. By means of the union of the Greek colonial and 
mercantile towns in the south of France with the East, this 
feast may have been adopted, perhaps, in these districts at an 
earlier period than in the other countries of the West. It was 


= H. 1, in Pentecost. 8. 1, T. II. f, 458. Tag? duty logrh wesen ci 
keipina’ cis 4 ixeble cis agrhr; Vesln bios be) wis is phn nal weis 
drlgimos evsanergdpn. 

iy ir Bérws Ayları gion. Chrysostomus. Out of this false no- 
tion also sprung the custom at Antioch, of very zealously drawing water 
about midnight of this feast, to which water was attributed the wonderful 
property of remaining fresh several years. Even Chrysostom partook of 
this superstition, h. de baptismo Christi, s.2. Being the feast of Christ’s 
Daptism, and of baptism generally, it was also called in the Eastern _ 
church, tert viv aren, or ed gare. So in Gregory of Nazianzen. 

tLXXLe2. 
2r2 
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because this festival was originally unknown to the Western 
church that the Donatists, who had | separated themselves from 
the dominant church at a time when as yet no knowledge of 
any such feast existed among the people of the West, rejected 
it as an innovation; as they did other regulations that arose 
after their secession.* And as this festival was originally 
unknown to the Western church, so it happened that its 
meaning also was changed, though in such a way as to be 
easily connected with the fundamental idea of the festival. 
The general conception of a manifestation of Christ in his 
divine dignity, or in his divine calling as a Redeemer, was 
applied in a way which must have been more agreeable to the 
point of view taken by the communities of the West, which 
were formed of pagan Christians, than the view of it which 
had first sprung out of the peculiar conceptions of Jewish 
Christians (see vol. i. sect. 3, p. 408): and, at the same time, 
this festival was brought into closer connection with Christmas, 
which had been established here for a long time already. 
While, in the countries where the feast of Christ’s baptism 
had its distinct traditional meaning as the feast of Epiphany, 
and where it was adhered to, therefore, without any change, 
everything which had reference to Christ’s infancy was con- 
nected with the festival of Christmas ; in the Eastern church, 
on the other hand, the idea of the manifestation of Christ was 
applied in a pre-eminent sense to his manifestation to the 
heathen world as the Redeemer of all mankind. The festival 
was referred to the coming of the three wise men from the 
East, who were supposed to be heathens; and so this feast 
became the feast of the first announcement of salvation to the 
heathen world, of the first conversion of some heathens, as the 

recursors of the approaching general conversion of the pagan 
nations.t When these two points of view became united in 
one, the general conception of the Epiphany was referred to 
the first manifestation of the miraculous power of Jesus after 


* Augustin. p. 202, s. 2. Merito istum diem nunquam nobiscum 
Donatiste celebrare voluerunt, quia nec unitatem amant, nec Orientali 
ecclesis communicant. 

+ Augustin. p. 203. Hodierno die manifestatus redemptor omnium 
gentium, fecit sollennitatem omuibus gentibus. The mystic interpre- 
tation of Psalm Ixxii. 10, led to the converting of the three Magi into 
three kings. See Tertullian. adv. Judseos, c. 9. 
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his baptism, in the first miracle at Cana, the dies natalis 
virtutum Domini.* 

The case was directly the reverse with the festival of 
Christ’s nativity, which in its origin belonged to the Western 
church. As it was particularly from the church of the West 
the dogmatic tendency proceeded, by which the doctrine of 

iginal sin cleaving to all men from their birth, and of the 
necessity of their being renewed and sanctified in order to 
deliverance from this corrupt nature, was clearly unfolded— 
as it was in the church of the West that the practice of infant 
baptism first became generally spread, so too in the Western 
church originated the festival which refers to the sanctification 
of man’s nature from its first germ by participation in a divine 
life. This feast first makes its appearance as one generally 
celebrated in the Roman church, under the Roman bishop 
Liberius, after the middle of the fourth pentory-t The.ge- 
neral participation in the celebration of this feast leads to the 
inference that it was not at that time a festival wholly new. 
It was not till later, however, that it spread from the Roman 
church to Eastern Asia. From what we have previously 
observed respecting the celebration of the feast of Epiphany 
in this part of the church, it would already seem ‘clear that 
the Christmas feast could not be one which originated there; 
but Chrysostom says expressly, in a discourse pronounced at 
Antioch in celebration of this festival, on the 25th of De- 
cember of the year 386, that it had first become known there 
less than ten years before.} In a sermon which Chrysostom 


* Maximus of Turin, in the beginning of the fifth century, says, after 
having cited all the three modes of explaining the feast: Sed quid 
potissimum hoc factum die, novit ipse, qui fecit. H.6. He calls it a 
certain tradition, that the three facts collectively occurred on the same 
day, the sixth of January; but in H. 7 he says, that although the 
tradition respecting what occurred on that day, and respecting that to 
Which the feast alfaded, was diferent, yet there was but one faith and 
one devotion. 

+ Ambrose relates, that when hie sister Marcella was consecrated as a 
non on the dies natalis Salvatoris, in St. Peter’s church, by the bishop 
Liberius, the latter said to her, Vides quantus ad natalem sponsi tui 
populus convenerit. Ambros. de virginib. 1. IIT. c. 1. 

Hom. in diem natal. Christi, s. 1, T. Il. £. 355. Odrw Iızardı leew 
Hoon, IE 0) Bian mu) progr igi aden 4 Aulen yıyıriea. True, he is 
speaking in that place particularly of the celebration of this feast on the 
tornty:Afth of December; yet the course and mode of his argument 
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pronounced on the 20th of December in the same year, on 
the feast of a martyr,® he digresses from the proper subject 
of his discourse for the purpose of inviting his hearers to 
participate in the approaching festival of Christmas.t The 
way in which he speaks of it shows how desirous he was of 
making the interest more general, which he himself felt in a 
festival still new to this portion of the church.f In the next 
following discourse, on the 25th of December, he says, indeed, 
that this feast, although still new in that part of the world, 
yet soon acquired equal authority with the more ancient high 
festivals : of this the crowded assemblies, which the churches 
could seareely contain, bore witness. But still, it is evident 
from his own remarks that, as usually happens with new 


shows that it was only on the assumption of the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember as the birth-day of Christ, a distinct feast for the celebration 
of this birth-day had there been founded. If it had already been the 
custom there at an earlier period to celebrate some festival of this sort, 
‘but on a different day, he would without doubt have separated the cele- 
bration of such a feast generally from the assumption of the twenty-fifth 
of December for its celebration. He would have endeavoured to show 
the want of foundation for reckoning of the time previously fixed upon, 
before he adduced the reasons for the new calculation. Moreover, it 
would assuredly have been yet more difficult to introduce the determinate 
time adopted at Rome into the Antiochian church, if another time hed 
there already been fixed upon. The authority of the Roman church 
would hardly have been such as to induce the whole community to 
transfer a feast already existing, to another day. It may be conjectured, 
that, previous to this time, people were as far from thinking to consecrate 
a feast to the birth-day of Christ, as they were from the thought of 
chronologically determining when this birth-day occurred: for we find 
the bishop of Edessa still ‘eclaring in the seventh century, that nobod: 
knew on what day Christ was born. See Assemani bibl. oriental. T. Il. 
f. 1636. It was not until men believed that there was some account 
which could be relied on respecting this last-mentioned fact, that they 
were led to connect with it the celebration of a particular feast. At the 
same time it may be said, perhaps with truth, that the interest in behalf 
of a festival which must have commended itself to the feelings of Chris- 
tians, contributed to create the belief and admission that the time had 
been truly determined. 

* Philogonius. T. I. f, 492. + Lows. 

+ Which he here styles “the mother of all other feasts, er 
warür vay gran,” as indeed all the others presuppose the birth of Christ ; 
and he names on this occasion the principal Pests, ded yap caves oh 
heparin nal ch wdexa nal dh dedi xal i wivriaiers chy u... 
why iröhen Daß. v der 
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church regulations, all were not satisfied with the celebration 
of this new festival. A controversy arose about it. While 
some denounced the festival as an innovation, others affirmed 
in its defence that it had been known of old from Thrace to 
Cadiz.* This difference of opinion led him into a detailed 
argument in support of the festival. Its object would of 
course be acknowledged by every Christian of the’ orthodox 
church at that time as worthy of commemoration. The 
grounds of opposition, therefore, could relate only to the 
arbitrary determination of the time: hence Chrysostom la- 
boured only to show that the true time was determined. 

He appeals, in the first place, to the rapid and general 
reception of the festival, to its authority increasing every year, 
as evidence that the time had been rightly assumed ; applying 
here the well-known remark of Gamaliel. But it is plain that 
in the settling of a date this argument can decide nothing ; 
although there is certainly good reason for supposing that 
natural propriety of such a festival, its entire accordance with 
the feelings which glowed in every Christian breast, promoted 
its reception on its own account, and created a general belief 
that the true time for it had been rightly determined. Next 
he appeals to the precise time, preserved in the Roman archives, 
of the census of the Procurator Quirinus. On this point it is 
possible he may have been deceived by false reports; or 
perhaps, at Rome itself, certain apocryphal records had been 
allowed to pass as genuine. In other homilies, also, written 
towards the close of the fourth century, by Greek fathers, 
who notice this festival as one which Christians very generally 
observed, there are nevertheless marks of its comparatively 
recent introduction.t 


“rate wär vis ded Orkan mixer Tadigur eimieı narabiios na} 
Inıriues yiyon. Though this assertion cannot pass for a credible histo- 
rical testimony, yet it is something in favour of the supposition, that the 
festival existed from early times in many countries of the West. 

1, seems to be the with of Gregory of Nysan to defend the authority 
of this festival against those who were not disposed to place it on the 
same level with the ancient principal fest, which commemorated the 
passion, the resurrection, and the ascension of Christ, when he says 
(Hom. in natalem Christi, T. II. ed. Paris, 1638, f. 352): Mads ef 
nak ri wärga pverngiy nimm cin cunien txagueiay welrn ixnnlen, 
find therefore endeavours to show, like Chrysostom, that that which cone 
stituted the object of this festival was presupposed by everything else 
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On account of this more recent introduction of the Christmas 
festival from the West into the East, the Christians in many 
countries of the East preferred,"instead of adopting a festival 
altogether new, to unite the commemoration of Christ’s nativity 
with the ancient feast of the Epiphany. Thus it was at 
Jerusalem, and in the Alexandrian church. And it was 
attempted to justify this simultaneous celebration on the au- 
thority of Luke iii. 23, from which passage it was inferred 
that the baptism of Christ took place on the very day of his 
nativity.* Hence again it was, that, in many of the Greek 
churches where from the earliest times neither of the two 
feasts had been observed, and where the feast of Christ’s 
nativity was now introduced because it appeared the more 
important of the two, the name Epiphany or Theophany was 
transferred to the latter.t 

But to explain how the Christmas festival came to be ob- 


Christ had wrought for the salvation of mankind. So, in a homily, 
ascribed incorrectly to Basil of Ceesarea (T. II. opp. ed. Garnier, f. 602, 
8. 6), it is said: Oddi devrrians (let there be no one but what con- 
tributes something to the general joy), oid Sagicems ghytipste vive 
za} Anis Pin kyaddsdows, ue bipiba of lern anor eparia,—from 
Which passage we may inter, perhaps. that in’ the country where this 
‘was said, not even the old Epiphany festival of the Syrian church was as 
yet introduced ; since, were it otherwise, its name would hardly have 
been transferred to the new feast of Christ nativity. 

* See Cosmas Indicopleust. toy ıphia Christiana in Montfaucon, 
collectio nova patrum, T. II. 1, V. f. 194: Cassian. Oollat. X. c. ii, 







amin; in the 
find the feast 7 


1694. Te mi it be, that ihe ate, he 
church wit in the time of 1, the re ition in 
which the former stood at that time to yeep oot the 
dogmatical interest in the polemics waged against the Antiochian type 
of doctrine—all this contributed to bring about the change. 

+ So in the passage above cited from the sermon extant under the 
name of Basily and in the expositio fidei of Epiphanius: ‘Hales iy 
Ieigarian, ih Iyımiln ly edges 4 xupiot. Jerome disputed the propriety of 
this use of the term Epiphania, in his Commentary on Ezekiel, c. 1: 
Epiphanioram dies non, ut quidam putant, natalis in carne, tum enim 

itus est et non apparait. 
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served first in the Roman church, and-to pass from this to 
the other churches; and how the time for its observance 
came to be transferred to this particular date of the 25th 
December ; certain antagonistic tendencies were referred ‚to, 
growing out of the peculiar circumstances of the Roman 
church, of which mention is already made in older writ- 
ings. 

Precisely in this season of the year, a series of heathen 
festivals occurred, the celebration of which among the Romans 
was, in many ways, closely interwoven with the whole civil 
and social life. ‘Che Christians, on this very account, were 
often exposed to be led astray into many of the customs and 
solemnities peculiar to these festivals. Besides, these festivals 
had an import which easily admitted of being spiritualized, 
and with some slight change transformed into a Christian 
sense. First came the saturnalia, which represented the 
peaceful times of the golden age, and abolished for a while the 
distinction of ranks, the distance between servants and free 
men. ‘This admitted of being easily transferred to Christianity, 
which, through the reconciliation of man with God, through 
the restoration of the fellowship between God and man, had 
introduced the true golden age, representing the equality of all 
men in the sight of God, and brought the like true liberty as 
well to the freeman as to the slave. Then came the custom, 
peculiar to this season, of making presents (the strene),t 
which afterwards passed over to the Christmas festival; next, 
the festival of infants, with which the saturnalia concluded, 
—the sigillaria, where the children were presented with 
images ;f just as Christmas was the true festival of the chil- 
dren. Next came a festival still more analogous to the 
Christmas, that of the shortest day, the winter solstice; the 
birth-day of the new sun about to return once tore towards 


* The account of Johannes, bishop of Nice, in Combefis. auctarium 
bibliotheee patrum novissimum, Paris, 1648, T. II., and with supple- 
mentary additions in the edition of the patres apostolici, by Coteler. T. 
I. 313, is from too late a period, and too fabulous, to possess any histori- 
cal importance whatever. 

+ The participation in the customs of this festival, as well as 
the mutual sending of presents, were practices for which the Christians 
‘were already reprimanded by Tertullian, 

‘t Macrob. Saturnal. 1. I. c. XI. que lusum reptanti adhuc infantio 
oscillis fictilibus prebent. 
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the earth (dies natalis invicti solis).* In the case of this last 
named feast, a transition to the Christian point of view naturally 
presented itself, when Christ, the sun of the spiritual world, 
was compared with that of the material. But the comparison 
wad carried still further; for, as in the material world, it is 
after the darkness has reached its highest point that the end of 
its dominion is already near, and the light begins to acquire 
fresh power ; so, too, in the spiritual world, after the darkness 
had reached its utmost height, Christ, the spiritual sun, must 
appear, to make an end of the kingdom of darkness. In fact, 
many allusions of this kind are to be found in the discourses of 
the church fathers on the festival of Christmas.t 

That Christian festival which could be so easily connected 
with the feelings and presentiments lying at the ground of the 
whole series of pagan festivals belonging to this season, was 
now, therefore, to be opposed to these latter; and hence the 
celebration of Christmas was transferred to the 25th of Decem- 
ber, for the purpose of drawing away the Christian people 
from all participation in the heathen festivals, and of gradually 


* The Manichzan Fanstus actually brings itas a charge against the 
Christians of the Catholic church, that they celebrated the solstitia with 
the Pagans: Solennes gentium dies cum ipeis celebratis, ut kalendas et 
solstitia. See Augustin. 1. XX. c. Faustum. The Roman bishop, Leo 
the Great, complains that many Christians had retained the pagan eus- 
tom of paying obeisance from some lofty eminence to the rising, sun 
80.100, when inthe morning they were ascending the steps of St, Peter's 
church. Leo, p. 26, ¢. 4. ‘The second Council of Trulla, or quinisextam, 
691, were still under the necessity of forbidding the Christians to take 
any part in the celebration of the Brumalia. Now, if it was the case 
that the remains of heathen customs still existed among the Greeks 
at a time when Paganism had already almost wholly vanished, much 
more must this have been the case among the Roman Christians in the 
earlier centuries. 











sh, ivity 

Jesus Christ, the night begins to grow less, and the day to increase. Let 
‘as, then, celebrate this festival, not like the unbelievers, on account of this 
sun, but on account of the Creator of this sun.” So, too, Leo the Great 
(p. 25, 5. 1) says, that this day, more than any other, presents, by the new 
light beaming forth even,in the elements, an image of this wonderful birth 
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drawing over the pagans themselves from their heathen cus- 
toms to the Christian celebration. This view of the matter 
seems to be particularly favoured in a New Year’s discourse 
by Maximius, bishop of Turin, near the close of the fourth 
century, where he recognizes a special divine providence in 
appointing the birth of Christ to take place in the midst of 
the pagan festivals ; so that men might be led to feel ashamed 
of superstition and pagan excesses.” 

ut these allusions to the series of heathen festivals happen- 
ing in this season of the year, furnish, however, no decisive 
evidence that the Christian festival was instituted on this ac- 
count generally, or that it was transferred to this particular 
time for the purpose of being opposed to the pagan celebra- 
tions. In fact, the resorting to this means for drawing away 
men from the pagan superstitions was a very experi- 
ment, which might easily lead men to confound Christianity 
with Heathenism, and to lose out of sight the true import of 
the Christian festival. Of this, indeed, Leo the Great found it 
necessary to give warning-+ Yet we must allow that, from 
the unsuitableness of the means, it in nowise follows that such 
a means was not then resorted to. Easily might it happen 
that, with their eyes intently fixed on the single object proposed, 
men might overlook the evil naturally connected with it. Ina 
later period such a mode of ‘proceeding would be no matter 
of surprise. But it may be questioned whether we could 
panty presume it of the period to which, according to what 

has been said, the origin of the Christmas festival must be 
referred. We can hardly separate the origin of this festival, 
considered by itself, from the particular designation of its 
time ; for it can hardly be conceived that, after a tradition had 
once obtained credit respecting the day of Christ’s nativity, and 
after the festival of Christmas had been fixed on this day, the 


* Maximus Taurinens. H. 5, in Kal. Jan. bibl. patr. Galland. T. IX. f. 
353. Bene quodammodo Deo providente dispositum, ut inter medias 
gentiiom festivitates Christus Dominus oriretur et inter ipsas tene- 

superstitiones errorum veri lumi jendor effulgeret, ut per- 
spicientes homines in vanis superstitionibus suis pure divinitatis emi- 
cuisse justitiam, preterita obliviscerentur sacrilegia, futura non colerent. 

+ P. 21. c. 6. Diabolas illudens simplicioribus animis de quoran- 
dam persuasione pestifera, quibus hic dies sollennitatis nostree non tam 
“ei nativitate Christi, quam de novi, ut dicunt, solis ortu honorabilis vi- 

tur. 
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specific time would be altered out of regard to the festivals of 
the pagans. Yet it should be remarked, in general, that the 
accommodation of Christian to pagan institutions proceeded, 
in most cases, from the side of the people; the church-teachers 
resisted, at first, the intermingling of pagan customs with 
Christian ; afterwards they gave way, or were themselves car- 
tied along by the spirit of the times. Individual exceptions, 
itis true, are to be met with; yet in no point which could be 
compared with the institution of such a principal festival, and 
which reached back to so early a period as the origin of Christ- 
mas. Originally the prevailing mode of procedure in the 
‘Western church was by no means to connect the celebration of 
Christian festivals with pagan ; but rather to set over against 
the pagan festivals days of fasting and penitence.* The pas- 
sage of Faustus, in which Christians of the Catholic church are 
accused of taking part in the festivities of Paganism (see 
above), seems, it is true, at first glance, to confirm the con- 
jecture above mentioned ; but on closer examination it will be 
found rather opposed to it. Faustus accuses the Christians, 
first, of merely changing the heathen into a Christian super- 
stition; for example, substituting the worship of the martyrs 
in place of the worship of idols; + and secondly, of imitating, 
without any change, heathen festivities as heathen; and here 
he names the kalende and the solstitia. Now, with regard 
to the first of these charges, we know certainly fact pre- 
sently to be mentioned—that the church never had anything to 
do with those pagan festivities, but constantly expressed the 
warmest opposition to all participation in them. The same 
would be true therefore of the celebration of the solstitia, 
since this belonged in the same category with the rest. Butif 
Faustus had had any ground whatever for accusing the Chris- 
tians of altering the pagan celebration of the solstitia into a 
seeming Christian celebration of the nativity, it is the less to 
be supposed that he would have omitted to bring puch an 





* Leo the Great cites it, in his vii. Sermo, as an old tradition, ut quo- 
ties cweitas paganorum in superstitionibus esset intentior, tune pre- 
eipne populus Dei orationibus et operibus pietatis (under which he com- 
prised alms and fasts, which were not allowable on the principal festi- 
vals) instaret. 

+ Idola eorum vertistis in Martyres, to which passage we shall again 
revert on a future occasion. 
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accusation against them, as the feast of Christ’s nativity must 
have been particularly disagreeable to him as a Manicl 

who looked upon the birth of Christ in the flesh as a sorry 
superstition. 

‘And what necessity is there, in truth, of searching for out- 
ward causes to account for a fact which, as we have already 
remarked, explains itself as growing out ot the inner develop- 
ment of the Christian life? As it respects, however, the 
specific time of the 25th of December, designated for the 
festival of Christmas, it should not be forgotten that, in the 
earlier ages, there were several different determinations of the 
day of Christ’s nativity ; and we might, with the same good 
reason, repeat the question with regard to each one of these, 
How was this ascertained? It is very probable that, in the 
Roman church, this point was settled by the authority of some 
historical tradition, founded on apocryphal records. Now itis 
very pussible, we may admit, that, allowing the existence of 
such an apocryphal tradition, it might have been helped along 
—not indeed by any design of imitating or rivalling the 
ceremonies, but quite independently of these—by the mystical 
interpretation given to that season of the year.* 

‘We find that it was originally a principle with teachers 
and governors of the church to resist the tendency, among the 
multitude, to confound pagan rites with Christian. We see 
this particularly illustrated in the case of the New Year's fes- 
tival, the Kalende Januari. The celebration of this grandest 
of the Roman festivals, which began with the end of Decem- 
ber and lasted several days, was, more than that of any other, 
interwoven with the whole public and private life of the Ro- 
mans; with all civil, social, and domestic arrangements, man- 
ners, and customs. It was, in fact, the commencement of the 
civil year, according to which all sorts of business had to be 
adjusted and arranged. It was the time when the magistrates 
entered upon their several offices. It was therefore the ordi- 


* How easily the determination of chronological questions of this sort 
might proceed from mystical interpretations of scriptare texts, may be 
seen, e, g.. by consulting Hieronym. in Ezechiel. c. i. v. 1, where, on the 
principle that the first month of the civil year of the Jews must nearly 
correspond to the month of October, the fourth month therefore to 
January, the author concludes that the baptism of Jesus, on the fifth of 
January, is here typified. 
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nary season of congratulations, when presents were mutually 

riven and received, Tertullian already found reason to com- 
plain that Christians participated in all these customs. In 
defence of this participation it could ever be alleged, as it was 
still alleged by many in the beginning of the fifth century, 
that this whole festival was in truth of a purely civil nature, 
having no necessary connection with religion, and that it 
might be joined in, therefore, without the least danger to the 
faith.* But with this celebration were united customs stand- 
ing directly at variance with the principles of the Christian 
faith and the rules of Christian conduct—riotous excesses, 
abandoned revelry, and various kinds of heathen superstition, 
which sought, by means of omens and the arts of divination, 
to unveil the destinies of the whole year. The first day was 
spent by many of the pagans in an unrestrained indulgence 
of sensual enjoyments, under the persuasion that such a begin- 
ning would be followed by a corresponding year of pleasure. 
It is manifest what a corrupting influence this contagious ex- 
ample of pagan immorality and superstition would exert on the 
Christian life: indeed, the Christian teachers were often forced 
to complain of it in their homilies.t Yet even in this case, 
the pagan festival could have been converted into a Christian 
‘one, having no connection with the pagan in religion, by sim- 
ply giving to the commencement of the civil year a Christian 
import, on the principle that every change and mew beginning 
in earthly things should be sanctified by religion. Thus the 
‘commencement of the year, as it was to be regarded from the 
Christian point of view, would be most appropriately opposed 
to the pagan celebration of the day. Such considerations are 
to be met with; for instance, in Chrysostom’s discourse on 
the commencement of the new year. But to no one does the 
obvious thought seem to have occurred, of converting the 
civil observance wholly into an ecclesiastical one; for this 
thought lay too remote from the original Christian point of 
view, conformably to which all festivals were referred exclu- 
sively to the momentous facts connected with man’s salvation, 


* Petrus Chrysologus, p. 155. Esse novitatis letitiam, non vetustatis 
errorem, anni principium, non gentilitatis offensam. 

+ See Liban. ixgedes Karider. Chrysost. Homil. Kalend. 

1 See the homilies of Asterius of Amasea, of Maximus of Turin, of 
Chrysostom, Augustin, Leo the Great. : 
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and had their origin in a purely religious interest : while, at 
the same time, there was a strong reluctance to fall in with 
the pagan custom of celebrating the commencement of the 
year with religious observances. It would have been nearer 
the Christian point of view, to separate the ecclesiastical year 
from the civil, and to make the year begin either with Easter 
or the Christmas festival.* It was only to oppose a counter 
influence to the pagan celebration, that Christian assemblies 
were finally held on the first day of January ; and they were 
designed to protect Christians against the contagious influence 
of pagan debauchery and superstition. Thus, when Augustin 
had assembled his church, on one of these occasions, he first 
caused to be sung the words, “ Save us, O Lord our God! 
and gather us from among the heathen,” Psalm cvi. 47; and 
hence he took occasion to remind his flock of their duty, espe- 
cially on this day, to show, that as they had, in truth, been 
gathered from among the heathen, to exhibit in their life the 
contrast between the Christian and the heathen temper; to 
substitute alms for New-Year's gifts (the stren), edification 
from scripture for merry songs, and fasts for riotous feasting. 
This principle was gradually adopted in the practice of the 
‘Western church, and three days of penitence and fasting op- 
posed to the pagan celebration of January,t until, the time 
being designated, the festival of Christ's circumcision was 
transferred to this season; when a Jewish rite was opposed to 
the pagan observances, and its reference to the circumcision 
of the heart by repentance, to heathen revelry. 

Besides these festivals, should be mentioned also the days 
consecrated to the memory of holy. men, who. had endeared 


* With the Easter festival, since the resurrection of Christ was the 
beginning of anew creation, and the spiritual spring might be associated 
with the spring of nature, With the Christmas festival, since the na- 
tivity of Christ was the beginning of his life, which laid the foundation 
for man’s salvation, and the festival was the one from which all the others 


+ See Isidor. 1. I. c. 40, de officiis and Concil, Turonense II. aD. 
567, c. 17. Triduum illud, quo, ad calcandum gentilium cousuetudinem, 
patres nostri stataerunt privatas in Kalendis Januariis fieri litanias, ut in 
ecelesiis psallatur, et hora octava in ipsis Kalendis eircumeisionis missa 
Deo propitio celebretur. It may be a question, whether the latter refers 
to the circumeisio cordis, or already to the memoria eircumeisionis 
Christi. 
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themselves to the church as teachers, or as martyrs to the faith. 
Of these we shall speak more particularly hereafter. We now 
pass to consider the particular acts of Christian worship. 


4. Particular Acts of Christian Worship. 


The principal acts of Christian worship, respecting the 
origin of which we spoke in the preceding period, continued to 
be observed also in the present. To this class belongs first 
the reading of the holy scriptures. We have already spoken 
of the important influence which the reading of large portions 
of the sacred scriptures had on the church life of this period. 
At the beginning, it was left for each bishop to appoint such 
portions of the Bible as he chose, to be read at each meeting 
of the church. The historical and practical allusions to the 
above-mentioned parts in the cycle of Christian festivals, first 
led to the practice of selecting certain portions of scripture 
with reference to the principal feasts; and this practice was 
gradually converted, by tradition, into a standing rule.* 

As to the relation of the sermon to the whole office of wor- 
ship, this is a point on which we meet with the most opposite 
errors of judgment. Some, who looked upon the clergy as 
only offering priests, and who considered the main part of 
Christian worship to consist in the magical effects of the priestly 


* What Augustin says, in the prologue to his homilies on the first 
epistle of John, may serve as a proof: Solennitas sanctorum dierum, 
quibus certas ex evangelio lectiones oportet recitari, que ita sunt annue, 
ut alie esse non possint. Thus, in Easter week, the history of Christ's 
resurrection was read in turn from all the gospels. See ‘Augustin. p. 
231 and 39. Chrysostom. in Hom. 4, in principio actoram, T. III. f. 
85, says, the fathers had introduced such apportionments of scripture to 
‘particular times, not for the sake of abridging Christian liberty (six ina 
beri andyuns nalgen civ Vsvhiglar hei bweBdawerr), but out of condescen- 
sion to the necessities of the weak. But the natural propensity of men to 
bind themselves to forms once sanctioned by use, was shown also in the 

nt case Fe np us tn 
day the history of the passion from Matthew. ugustin, to 
give his church a more varied and full knowledge of. the history of the 
passion, proposed to read the different gospels yearly, in turn, and on a 
‘certain Good Friday caused the portion to be read from another gospeh, 
disturbances arose, for many were disappointed not to hear what they 
had been accustomed to: Volueram aliquando, ut per singulos annos 
secundum omnes evangelistas etiam passio legeretur. Factum est, non 
audierunt homines quod consueverant, et perturbati sunt. P. 252, 8. 1. 
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services, were hence inclined greatly to overvalue the litur- 
gical, and wholly to overlook the necessity of the didactic 
element of worship. The gift of teaching they regarded as 
something foreign from the spiritual office, as they supposed 
the Holy Ghost, imparted to the priest by ordination, could be 
transmitted to others only by his sensible mediation. Others, 
however,—and on account of the rhetorical style of culture 
which prevailed among the higher classes in the large cities’of 
the East, this was especially the case in the Greek church— 
gave undue importance to the didactic and rhetorical part of 
worship ; and did not attach importance enough to the essen- 
tials of Christian fellowship, and of common edification and 
devotion. Hence the church would be thronged when some 
famous speaker was to be heard ; but only a few remained be- 
hind when the sermon was ended and the church prayers fol- 
lowed. “The sermons,” said they, “ we can hear nowhere but 
at church; but we can pray just as well at home.”* Against 
this abuse Chrysostom had frequent occasion to speak, in his 
discourses preached at Antioch and Constantinople. Hence, 
too, without regard to the essential character of the church, a 
style borrowed from the theatre or the lecture rooms of de- 
claimers was introduced into the church assemblies; as these 
were frequented for the purpose of hearing some orator, cele- 
brated for his elegant language, or his power of producing a 
momentary effect on the imagination or the feelings. Hence 
the custom of interrupting such speakers, at their more striking 
or impressive passages, with noisy testimonials of approbation 
(xporos). Vain ecclesiastics, men whose hearts were not full 
of the holy cause they professed, made it the chief or only aim 
of their discourses to secure the applause of such hearers, and 
hence laboured solely to display their brilliant eloquence or wit, 
to say something with point and effect. But many of the better 
class, too, such men as Gregory of Nazianzen, could not wholly 
overcome the vanity which this custom tended to foster, and 
thus fell into the mistake of being too rhetorical in their ser- 
mons.f Men of holy seriousness, like Chrysostom, strongly 
rebuked this declamatory and theatrical style,t and said that, 


* See Chrysostom. H. 3, de Incomprehensib. s. 6, T. I. 469. 

+ Gregory of Nazianzen says Himself, ae el decoum st 
Constantinople : Kgerfrarı zuipar, ED Bafrarı, ägärs si Infor wiv frage Suir, 

a a This ts no heat i you are not 
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through such vanity the whole Christian cause would come to 
be suspected by the heathens. 

‘Many short-hand writers eagerly employed themselves in 
taking down on the spot the discourses of famous speakers, in 
order to give them a wider circulation.* The sermons were 
sometimes—though rarely—read off entirely from notes, or com- 
mitted to memory ; sometimes they were freely delivered, after 
a plan prepared beforehand ; and sometimes they were alto- 
gether extemporary. The last we learn incidentally, from 
being informed that Augustin was occasionally directed to the 
choice of a subject by the passage which the “ preelector” had 
selected for reading ; when, he tells us, he was sometimes urged 
by some impression of the moment, to give his sermon a differ- 
ent turn from what he had originally proposed.t Welare also 
informed by Chrysostom, that his subject was frequently sug- 
gested to him by something he met with on his way to church, 
or which suddenly occurred during divine service}! 

Church music was cultivated, in this period, more according 
torule. In connection with the “ prewlectors,”§ were appointed 
chureh-choristers, who sung sometimes alone, sometimes inter- 
changeably with the choirs o! congregation. It was con- 
sidered very important that the whole church should take part 
in the psalmody. |] 


sitting here as spectators of comedians” OEM pie Adeyer tres ed agi 

SE etayelels aabich Adam vn er es 
"Hence Gregory of Nasianzen, in his farewell discourse, preached at 
‘Constant , BAYS: ig yerpıls ig na Aabariem. Hence 
Ge ompiehar’ of Gaudcatus of Arcsier fiat is sermons had boon 


many of the ancient homilies. 
+ Augustin. in Psalm exxxviii. s. 1. Malnimus nos in errore leotoris. 
ai voluntatem Dei, quam nostram in nostro ito. 

See the sermon of CI m, of which the theme was chosen on 
his way to church, when he saw, in the winter time, lying in the vicinity 
of the church, many sick persons and beggars, and touched with pity, 
felt constrained to exhort his hearers to works of brotherly kindness au 
charity. T. III. opp. ed. Montf. £. 248. Compare also the turn which 
he gave to his discourse in a certain sermon, when the lighting of the 
lamps drew away the attention of his hearers. See T. IV. f. 662. 

§ Yéaru, cantores, who, like the lectores, were taken from the 


younger clergy. 
|| in the ffeenth canon of the council of Laodicen, it was o 
that no others besides the regularly appointed church cantores shoall 
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Besides the Psalms, which had been used from the earliest 
times, and the short doxologies and hymns, consisting of verses 
from the holy scriptures, spiritual songs composed by distin- 
guished church-teachers, such as Ambrose of Milan and Hilary 
of Poictiers, were also introduced among the pieces used for 
public worship in the Western church. To the last-named 
practice, much opposition, it is true, was expressed. It was 
demanded that, in conformity with the ancient usage, nothing 
should be used in the music of public worship but what was 
taken from the sacred scriptures. And as sectaries and here- 
tical parties often had recourse to church psalmody, as a means 
for giving spread to their own peculiar religious opinions, all 
those songs which had not been for a long time in use in the 
church, were particularly liable to suspicion.* 

It must already have become a matter of complaint, how- 
ever, as well in the Western as in the Greek church, that the 
ecclesiastical music had taken too artificial and theatrical a 
direction, and departed from its ancient simplicity ; for we find 
the Egyptian abbot Pambo, in the fourth century, inveighing 
against the introduction of heathen melodies into church peal- 
mody,t and the abbot Isidore of Pelusium complaining of the 
sing in divine service (wig) m yh dir waler viv zuminur Yddcon viv 
tel ely bpfdna draBanderay na) dort Bphigns (the church song-books), 
Parrsoran iviges viva Yarıım by inzdncia). But this is hardly to be 

as meaning that the participation of the con ion in the 
church music was to be wholly excluded. At least, if this were the 
case, it must be regarded as a temporary and provincial regulation; and 
it would be in direct contradiction to the usage of the Eastern church, in 
ee ees acer eee eva 

» eX] much labour in im e style of cl 
music, Most probably this canon is to be understood pax the sense that 
none but persons of the clerical order should hold the post of professed 
church-singers, so that the singing of the congregation was to be re- 
garded as a wholly independent thing. 

* See Concil. Laodicen. c. 59. ‘Oe) ob dir Buelaovs Yatrueus Alyındar 
iv ch ixeaneig.. The first council of Braga, in the year 561, c. 12, 
against the Priscillianists, directed, ut extra psalmos vel scripturas 
canonicas nihil poetice compositum in ecclesia psallatur. On the other 
hand, the fourth council of Toledo, a.p. 633, c. 13, defended the use of 
such sacred hymns as were composed by Hilary and Ambrose. Even 
the ancient hymns and doxologies taken from scripture were not, they 
said, wholly free from human additions. As prayers and liturgical 
forms of human composition were used in divine service, the same use 
might be made also of sacred hymns indited by men. 

+ See the conference of the abbot Pambo with his Aiscipies, Fr the too 

G 
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theatrical style of singing, particularly among the women, 
which, instead of exciting emotions of penitence, served rather 
to awaken sinful passions ;* and Jerome, in remarking on the 
words of the Apostle Paul, in Ephes. v. 19,+ saya, “ Let our 
youth hear this; let those hear it whose office it is to sing in 
the church. Not with the voice, but with the heart must we 
make melody to the Lord. We are not like comedians, to 
smooth the throat with sweet drinks, in order that we may 
hear theatrical songs and melodies in the church: but the fear 
of God, piety, and the knowledge of the scriptures, should 
inspire our songs; so that not the voice of the singer, but the 
divine matter expressed, may be the point of attraction; so 
that the evil spirit, which entered into the heart of a Saul, may 
be expelled from those who are in like manner possessed by 
him, rather than invited by those who would turn the house 
of God into a heathen theatre.” 

We now proceed to consider the administration of the sacra- 


And, first, as it respects baptism: it may be remarked that 
infant baptism—as we have observed that the fact was already 
towards the close of the preceding period—was now generally 
recognized as an apostolical institution ; but from the theory 
on this point we can draw no inference with regard to the prac- 
tice. It was still very far from being the case, especially in 
the Greek church, that infant baptism, although acknowledged 
to be necessary, was generally introduced into practice. Partly, 
the same mistaken notions which arose from confounding the 
thing represented by baptism with the outward rite, and which 
afterwards led to the over-valuation of infant baptism, and 
partly, the frivolous tone of thinking, the indifference to all 
higher concerns, which characterized so many who had only 
exchanged the pagan for a Christian outside,—all this toge- 


artificial church music of Alexandria, in imitation of the heathen melodies 
(zerins ne} teerégu). “ Themonks,” says he, * have not retired into 
the desert, to sing beautiful melodies, and move hands and feet:” Miag- 
dürn fenara na) julnifen (Bédraver?) wider. See the Scriptores 
ecclesiastici de Musica, published by the abbot Gerbert, T. I. 1784, p. 3. 

* Isidor. Pelus. 1. I. ep. 90. Kardwt pir in wor dian Unser ein! 
Seropinves, «5 Weed parade Horses sis iguöleun wabnndren xespive, dd 
dem ixu hier cin bel exons depdewn Aeyifuran, 

+ See his Commentar. in ep. Ephes. 1. IIL, c. 5, T. IV. f. 387, ed. 
Martianay. 
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ther contributed to bring it about that among the Christians of 
the East, infant baptism, though in theory acknowledged to 
be necessary, yet entered so rarely and with so much difficulty, 
into the church life during the first half of this period. 

Accustomed to confound regeneration and baptism, believ- 
ing that they were bound to connect the grace of baptism with 
the outward ordinance, with the performance of the external 
act; failing to perceive that it should be something’ going 
along with, and operating through, the entire life; man 
pious but mistaken parents dreaded entrusting the baptis 
grace to the weak, unstable age of their children, which grace, 
once lost by sin, could never be regained. They wished rather 
to reserve it against the more decided and mature age of man- 
hood, as a refuge from the temptations and storms of an uncer- 
tain life. 

To a mother who acted on this principle, says Gregory of 
Nazianzen: “ Let sin gain no advantage in thy child; let it 
be sanctified from the swaddling clothes, consecrated to the 
Holy Ghost. You fear for the divine seal, because of the 
weakness of nature. What a feeble and faint-hearted mother 
must you be! Anna consecrated: her Samuel to God, even 
before he was born; immediately after his birth she made him 
a priest, and she trained him up in the priestly vesture. In- 
stead of fearing the frailty of the man, she trusted in God! ”® 
Others, unlike this mother, were induced, not by un error of the 
understanding, but by a delusion springing from an altogether 
ungodlike temper, to defer their baptism to a future time. 
‘They had formed their conception of God, of whom they would 

. gladly have been relieved from the necessity of thinking, only 
asan almighty judge, whose avenging arm appeared to their 
unappeased conscience ready to strike them; and they sought 
in baptism a means of evading the stroke, without being will- 
ing, however, to renounce their sinful pleasures. They were 
disposed to enter into a sort of compact or bargain with God 
and Christ, t to be permitted to enjoy, as long as possible, 
their sinful pleasures, and yet in the end, by the ordinance of 
baptism, which like a charm was to wipe away their sins, to 
be purified from all their stains, and attain to blessedness in a 

® Orat. 40, f. 648. 

+ They are very justly styled by Gregory of Nazianzen, 1. c. f. 643: 
Xeirrenamidvs na) zeeriumogns. 
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moment.* Hence many put off baptism until they were re- 
minded by mortal sickness, or some other sudden danger of 
approaching death.t Hence it was, that in times of public 
calamity, in earthquakes, in the dangers of war, multitudes 
hurried to baptism, and the number of the existing clergy 
scarcely sufficed for the wants of all. ¢ 

In the case of many who first received baptism in the later 
period of life, this proceeding was no doubt attended with one 
advantege,—that the true import of the baptismal rite might 
then be more truly expressed. It was not until after they 
had been led, by some dispensation affecting the outward or 
the inner life, to resolve on becoming Christians with the 
whole soul, that they applied for baptism, and the ordinance, 
in this case, was not a mere opus operatum; but really consti- 
tuted to them the commencement of a new era of life, truly 
consecrated, in the temper of the heart, to God. Thus it was, 
that many made it a point, from the time of their baptism, to 
enter upon the literal observance of Christ’s precepts; they 
would no longer take an oath; and not a few outwardly re- 
nounced the world and became monks, which, at all events, 
shows what importance they attached to this ordinance. But, 
on the other hand, the cause of delaying baptism, with num- 
bers, was their want of any true interest in religion, their 
being bred and living along in medley of pagan and Christian 
superstitions ; nor ean it be denied, that the neglect of infant 
baptism contributed to prolong this sad state of things. By 
means of baptism, children would have been immediately in- 
troduced into a certain connection with the church, and at 
least brought more directly under its influence; instead of - 

* Gregory of Nyssa, de baptismo, T. II. f. 221, aptly calls it: Ka‘en 
xa) wagddetes Ynwipie, ob gbeov nal lebires, Cdde whnbeds dnpion, namin 
be toad tig sued Vixm xabdgrios. 

Tigis ede lexdeas dvasveds why sinclar kraferdéuson awenglar. Chry- 
sostom. h. 18, in Joh. 8. 1. 

} Gregory of Nyssa, in the sermon above cited, mentions a case which 
is ead to have proved to many a warning example, A young man of & 
respectable family in the town of Comana in Pontus, was fatally wounded 
by the Goths—who had already taken the suburb—as he was going out 
to reconnoitre. As he fell dying, he begged with a cry of despeir for 
baptism, which at the moment no one was at hand to bestow on him. To 
be sure, if he had been more correctly taught respecting the nature of 


baptism, and of the forgiveness of sin, he would not have been reduced 
to such a strait. 
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being exposed as they now were, from their birth, to pagan 
superstition, and often kept at a distance, in their first train- 
ing, from all contact with Christianity. To commend their 
children to God and to the Saviour in prayer, was not the 
custom of parents; but rather to call in old women, who were 
supposed to possess the power of protecting the life of infants 
by amulets and other devices of heathen superstition.* 

‘We observed, in the preceding period, that the catechumens 
were distributed into two classes. To these, at the beginning 
of the fourth century, was added a third. At first a distinc- 
tion was made, generally, between those who professed Chris- 
tianity, though, they had not as yet attained to a complete 
knowledge of the Christian doctrines, nor received baptism— 
the catechumens, who were, in the common meaning of the 
word, called also Christians,t though in a vaguer sense,—and 
the fully instructed baptized Christians. The lowest class 
among these constituted the &xpoiipevot, äxpoarai, or auditores, 
audientes, who took his name from the circumstance that they 
were admitted to hear only the reading of the scriptures and 
the sermon, and then were immediately dismissed. § 

* Chrysostom contrasts the Christian consecration which the child 
‘ought to receive from the first, with the pagan superstition t which it 
was immediately exposed: Ta wiginern mal weg nudsivag eds Fir x! 

xa) ce abuanee erinmm xa) ed dire oo wars doles 
Yimovea, Her pider Irsger 25 wach eigirMinas GAN’ A che ded wel ecavged 
Oräasi. Hom. 12, in ep. 1 ad Corinth. & 7, . 

+ Hence the act of ‚op or presbyter, who received those who 
were not Christians, as candidates for the Christian church, into the first 
class of catechumens, by making over them the sign of the cross : Twi 
xeiermös. Concil. @cum. Constantinop. I.c. 7. Matis xeurumrer. 

't The distinction Christiani ac fideles and Christiani et catechumeni. 


particularly designated by a name which spied the preset exdin“ 





name, 0 

class of eatechumens, should be wholly excluded from the list) farnishes 

no warrant forthe bypothesis of a particular class of excluded persons 
. 
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‘The second class consisted of those who had already re- 
ceived more full and accurate instruction in Christianity. In 
behalf of these a special prayer of the church was offered, and 
they received, kneeling, the blessing of the bishop: whence 
their name éxomerréyrec, yovuxkırdvrec, Genuflectentes, Pro- 
strati; also Catechumens in the stricter ‘sense of the term. 
This prayer of the church was so composed and arranged, as 
to bring directly before the consciousness of these individuals 
their need of being enlightened by the Holy Spirit, without 
which the divine doctrines could not be vitally apprehended, 
and the necessary connection between faith and practice; as 
well as to assure them of the sympathy of the whole community 
in all their concerns.* 

On leaving this class, they next took their place among 
those who proposed themselves for baptism, the baptismal can- 


among the catechumens: on the contrary, the canon here speaks of 
such as were no longer to be considered as belonging to the catechumens 
in any sense | 
i an example of the manner in which the Christian feeling ex- 
pressed itself in these prayers, we will insert here the form of this 
prayer according to the liturgy of the ancient church of Antioch: “That 
the all-mercifal God would hear their prayer, that he would open the 
cars oftheir heart, eo that they might perceive what eye bath not seen 
nor ear heard; that he would instruct them in the word of truth; that 
he would plant the fear of the Lord in their hearts, and confirm the 
faith in his truth in their souls; that he would reveal to them’ the 
gospel of ria! ıteousness; that he would bestow on them a godly. tem- 
per of mind, a pradent understanding, and an upright and virtuous 
walk, so that they might at all times meditate and practise what is of 
God, might dwell in the law of the Lord day and night ; that he would 
deliver them from all evil, from all devilish sins, and from all tempta- 
tions of the evil one; that he would vouchsafe to them, in his own time, 
the new birth, the forgiveness of sins, the investiture of the new, im- 
gerishable, divine life (Irdvue vis dpfegeles. See sect. 3, and below, the 
ine concerning baptism); that he would bless their coming in and 
their going out, their families, their domestics; that he would multiply 
their children,’ bless them, preserve them to the ripeness of age, and 
make them wise; that he would cause all things that awaited to 
work together for their good.” The deacon then bade the catechumens, 
who remained kneeling during this er, to arise, and invited 
them to pray themselves, “ for the angel of peace, for peace upon all that 
awaited them, peace on the present days, and on all the days of their 
life, and for » Christian end.” He concluded by saying, “ Commend 
yourselves to the living God and to his Christ.” They then received: 
the blessing from the bishop, in which the whole community joined by 
saying, Amen. See Chrysostom. in epist. 2, ad Corinth. Hom. 2, 8. 5. 
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didates,* the Competentes,t $wriZönerou. They learned by 
heart the confession of faith, since this was. to be orally trans- 
mitted, as written on the living tablets of the heart, and not 
in a dead, outward letter (see vol. i. sect. 3, p. 422); and this 
confession, as containing the sum and essence of Christian doc- 
trine, was explained to them by the lectures of the bishop or 
the presbyter. To the symbolical usages connected with the 
preparation for baptism, of which we have spoken in the pre- 
ceding period, new ones were added, yet not the same in all 
the churches. It seems to have been a custom which very 
generally prevailed, for the candidates until the time they 
were incorporated, on the octave of the festival of Easter, by 
the complete rite of baptism (in the Western church, see 
above), with the rest of the church, to wear a veil on the 
head and over the face, which perhaps was meant in the first 
place as it is explained by Cyrill of Jerusalem, to serve as a 
symbol, expressing that the attention should not-be diverted 
by foreign objects; afterwards, on the ground of St. Paul’s 
declaration in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the addi- 
tional meaning was given to it, that, as the act of veiling was 
a sign of dependence and of tutelage, so the removing of the 
veil was a sign of freedom and of maturity conceded to them 
as regenerated persons. To exorcism was now added in- 
sufflation, or breathing on the candidate (ugvagv, insufflare), 
to denote the communication of the Holy Ghost, as the former 
had denoted deliverance from unclean spirits. The bishop 
next touched the ear of the candidate, saying, in the words of 
Mark vii. 34, “ Ephphatha, Be opened, and may God send 
thee an open understanding, that thou mayest be apt to learn 


* Their names were inscribed for this purpose in the church books, 
the diptycha, the matricula ceclesins which was nomen, dare baptism. 
1¢ ingpareygapia is mentioned in Cyrill’s ıe to his Catecheses, 5. 

1, and to this the mystical ex] ition of regery of Nyssa alludes, de 
baptismo, T. II. f. 216, where he says, “that, Ss De inscribed the names 
with ink in the earthly roll, so might the finger of God write them down 
in his imperishable book:” Asri po: vd driuare, ind Iyw pir aöra cals 
alebiras Incagite Bien. In the fifth act of the council under Meunas, 
ALD. 536, @ occurs, 'O eds wgeenyeging rin slp 7) Paweisue wee 
ciovewn iyyedpu virayuins. 

Simul petentes regnum celorum. Augustin. p. 216. 

Cyrill. Prolog. ¢. 5. ’Erniederms oot ro werden, im exedaey 
Asien 4 Janie. Augustin. p. 376, 8.2. Hodie octave dicuntur infan- 
tium, revelanda sunt capita eorum, quod est indiciam libertatis. 
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and to answer.”* In the North-African church, the bishop 
gave to those whom he received as competentes, while signing 
the cross over them as a symbol of consecration, a portion of 
salt, over which a blessing had been pronounced. This was 
to signify the divine word imparted to the candidates as the 
true salt for human nature.t When the baptism was to be per- 
formed, the candidate was led to the entrance of the bap- 
tistry, where he first stood with his face towards the West as a 
symbol of the darkness which he was now to renounce, and 
Pronounced, addressing Satan as present, the formula of re- 
nunciation, the origin and meaning of which were explained 
under the preceding period : “‘ I renounce thee, Satan ; all thy 
works, all thy pomp, and all thy service.” Next he turned 
to the East, as a symbol of the light into which he would now 
enter from the darkness, and said: “To thee, O Christ ! 
I devote myself.” § 

‘We noticed as existing in the preceding period the 
custom of anointing at bay In this period, when there 
was an inclination to multiply symbols, the custom arose of a 
double unction ; one as a preliminary rite, denoting the con- 
secration to be imparted to the believer by his fellowship with 
Christ, whereby he was to be delivered from the sins of the 
old man, the putting away of whom had just been symbolized 
by the laying aside of the garments.§ The second u unction, 
with the consecrated oil (the xpleya), the same symbolical 
act which we found existing already in the preceding period, 
denoted the completion of baptism by a perfect communion 
of divine life with the Redeemer,—the communication of 
the Holy Spirit consecrating the individual to the spiritual 
Christian priesthood.** At the first anointing, the head only 
was marked; at the second, the forehead, ears, nose, and 





* The saoramentum apertionis. Ambros. de iis qui mysteriis initian- 
fur, & 1. Bon the work meribed to im, de seramenti, 1, 
+ Augustin. de catechizandis rndib. c. 26. Confession. LI. c. 11. 
} "Ansranesual en, earare, xa) whey eh wien eed, zu) whey oy Aurel 
ei. 


Sk om Biene „N See vol. I. sect. 3, p. 436. 
J Oyrill, Mystagog: II. ¢. 3. Kenia: Tyinets cig naddAuraiev “Tew 
w. , Constitut. apostol. VII. 2 





ne ante wolinurer nevabufivey, sadsieh xguresersh, says 
i of Term, a re dom . 
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breast,—to show how this consecration by the divine life 
should pervade and ennoble the entire human nature. 

We noticed in the preceding period how, in the western 
church, a distinct sacrament had arisen out of confirmation, 
or the laying on the hands of the bishop as 2 symbol of the 
communication of the Holy Spirit (see above), which originally 
made a part of the rite of baptism. The ideas which men 
associated with the administration of that chrism, and with the 
imposition of hands by the bishop, were originally so kindred 
that they might easily be led to comprehend them both under 
one and the same conception, and to unite them in one trans- 
action. Yet on this point the usage was still unsettled.* 

‘The baptized now arrayed themselves in white robes, as a 
sign of regeneration to a new divine life of infantile purity, as 
infact the laying aside of the old garments had been a symbol 
of the putting away of the old man. Next followed a custom 
in the western churches, also handed down from the foregoing 
period, of giving them a mixture of milk and honey as a 
symbol of childlike innocence (a foretype of the communion 
which was to be received by them).t 


* Jerome reckons among the things reserved to the bishop the manus 
‘impositio and invocatio Spiritus Sancti, as constituting together only one 
act. Adversus Luciferianos, 6. 8. Moreover, Augustin, in his work de 
Deptismo contra Donatistas, I. V. 8. 33, considers the manus impositio to 
be the only thing necessary in the case of those who had already re- 
ceived baptism in a heretical church (and so, too, Sirieius, ep. ad Hi- 
merium, & 2); so that, according to this, confirmation would consist 
simply in the laying on of the hands of the bishop. But the seventh 
canon of the council of Laodieea ordains, that the Fideles from several 
sects whose baptism was recognized as valid, should not be admitted to 
the communion till they had received the chrism. The Roman bishop, 
Innocent, finally decided, in his Decretals to the bishop Decentius, a.p. 
416, 5. 6, that the anointing of the forehead belonged to the act of con- 
signation (in the middle age called confirmation), which was ly 
appropriated to the bishop. Hoc autem pontificium solis deberi episcopis, 
ut vel consignent vel paracletum Spiritum tradant. Presbyteris chris- 
mate baptizatos unguere licet, sed quod ab episcopo fuerit consecratum, 
non tamen frontem ex eodem oleosignare, quod solis debetur episcopis, 
cum tradunt Spiritum paracletum. 

+ Hieronym. adv. Lucif. a. 8, Cod. canon. eccles. Afr. canon. 37. Mel 
et lac et quod uno die solennissimo, probably Easter Sabbath or Easter 
Sanday—(more probably the former, because on Easter Sunday they 
already ‘united together in the communion)—in infantum mysterio solet 

ari. 
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To the times of administering this rite, more particularly 
observed in the preceding period, among which, however, the 
Easter Sabbath ever continued to be the principal one, was 
now added, in the Greek church, the feast of Epiphany,—a 
favourite season for the administration of this ordinance, on 
account of its reference to the baptism of Christ; while, by 
the same church, the feast of Pentecost was not reckoned 
among the other customary seasons for administering baptism.* 
The free evangelical spirit of Chrysostom declared strongly 
against those who would confine baptism to particular seasons, 
and who imagined that a genuine baptism could not be ad- 
ministered at any other; he brings against this opinion the 
examples in the Acts of the Apostles.f The narrow spirit of 
the Roman church, on the other hand, was here again the first 
to lay a restraint on Christian liberty. The Roman bishop 
Siricius, in his decretal addressed to Himerius, bishop of Tar- 
raco in Spain, A.D. 385, styled it arrogant presumption in the 
Spanish priests that they should baptize multitudes of people 
at Christmas, at the feast of Epiphany, and at the festivals of 
the apostles and martyrs, as well as at the other regular times; 
and decreed, on the other hand, that, except in the case of 
new-born infants, and other cases of necessity, baptisms should 
only be administered at the festivals of Easter and Pentecost.t 

With reference to these two constituent portions of the church 
assemblies, the catechumens$ and baptized believers, the whole 


* Chrysost. H. 1, in act. ap, s. 6. He here intimates as the reason, 
that fasts belonged, with other things, to the preparation for baptism, 
and that no fasts were held during the season of Pentecost. 

+ H. 1, inact. ap. 8. 8. t See the Decretals, s. 3. 

§ In respect to what took place between the two portions of time, the 
arrangements seem not to have been everywhere alike; and this is trae 
especially so far as it concerns the number of the single prayers of the 
church appointed for the different classes of Christians. In the nine- 
teenth canon of the council of Laodicea, the prayer for the catechumens 
is mentioned first after the sermon; then after their dismission, the 
prayer for the penitents (Peenitentes). In the Apostolic Constitutions, 
‘there occurs also a special prayer for the baptismal candidates (Compe- 
tentes) ; but the author of these Constitutions seeks in every way to mul- 
tiply ‘the liturgical services, and it may be questioned whether such = 
church-prayer was ever in actual use. We find no indication of it in 
Chrysostom. There certainly occurs, however, in the latter writer (H. 
3, de incomprehensib. s. 6. T. I. f, 469), the notice of a special church- 
prayer for the Energumens, while the same is not mentioned in the 
above-cited canon of the Laodicean council. But it may be well sup- 
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service was divided into two portions: one in which the cate- 
chumens were allowed to join, embracing the reading of the 
scriptures and the sermon, the prevailing didactic portion; and 
the other, in which the baptized alone could take part, embracing 
whatever was designed to represent the fellowship of believers, 
—the communion and all the prayers of the church which 
preceded it. These were called the missa catechumenorum 
and the missa fidelium (Aerovpyia röv xarnxoupéver and rüv 
xlorwy) ;* which division must of course have fallen into 
disuse after the general introduction of infant baptism. 

We now leave the Missa Catechumenorum to speak of the 
Missa Fidelium ; and first of the preparations for the cele- 
bration of the communion. 

The separation of the sacrament of the supper from the 
agape had, as we have observed (see vol. i. sect. 3, p. 450), 
been made long before in the preceding period. ‘The original 
celebration of the latter was a thing so remote from the views 
and feelings of this present period, that the homeletic writers 
find it difficult even to form a just conception of itt The 
agape had lost their original meaning. They were at pre- 


posed that persons of this description would be found only in the larger 
‘towns, and under particular circumstances of climate, in sufficient num- 
bers to constitute a class by themselves in the public worship, for whom 
a particular prayer would be offered. All these church-prayers, how- 
ever, are known to us only from Eastern sources. The question comes 
up, whether these 5 church-prayers were in use also in the 
Western church, in addition to the universal prayer of the church for the 
different classes of Christians. Augustin, Sermo XLIX, s. 8, represents 
the dismission of the catechumens, and next the Paternoster, which was 
designed only for baptized believers, the syn ei» wieran, as following 
immediately after the sermon. 

* The term missa, in the Latinity of this period, is a substantive, and 
synonymous with missio. The dismission of any assembly was called 
missa. Avitus of Vienna, ep. 1. In ecclesia palatioque missa fieri pro- 
nuntiatur, cam populus ab observantia dimittitur. In this sense Augus- 
tin used the word, p. 49, s. 8. Post sermonem fit missa catechumen- 
orum. As the term then Pro rly denoted the dismission of the catechu- 
mens, so it was next applied metonymically to the different portions of 
divine service which preceded or followed this*dismission ; and finally, 
in an altogether peculiar sense, to the communion which came after- 
‘wards, and by synecdoche to the whole of a complete service. Thus the 
word missa, mass, in its ordinary acceptation, came gradually into use. 

+ As, for example, Chrysostom in the twenty-seventh homily on the. 
first epistle to the Corinthians. 
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sent banquets with which the wealthier members of the com- 
munity sometimes entertained the poorer Christians, and at 
which the latter enjoyed a somewhat better fare than ordinarily 
fell to their lot.* The more gloomy and morose spirit, whose 
opposition to the agape we have already noticed in the pre- 
ceding period, continued to show the same dislike to them in 
this. The above-mentioned council of Gangra, which mani- 
fested some resistance to this one-sided ascetic tendency took 
the under its protection, pronouncing sentence of con- 
demnation in its eleventh canon on those who treated these 
festivals with contempt when they were made from Christian 
motives, and discourteously refused to attend them when the 
brethren were invited in honour of the Lord. Other councils 
did not object to the agape, in themselves considered, but only 
forbad them to be held in the churches.t 

In respect to the liturgical service connected with the sacra- 
ment of the supper in this period,t it is to be observed that’it. 
was based on the genuinely Christian view of the holy supper 
as representing the fellowship of divine life subsisting between 
believers, their Redeemer, and one another. The whole design, 
therefore, was to bring up to lively exercise in the minds of 
Christians the thought that they were now entering into com- 
munion with the ascended Christ, and should, in spirit, ascend 
up to where he is in heaven: that though the whole was a 
free gift of divine grace, yet they should be prepared to receive 
it the direction of their affections to the Redeemer and 
by faith in him; that without mutual love towards each 
other, they could not enter into communion with the Saviour. 
The deacon invited all present to bestow the mutual kiss of 
charity, as. sign of the fraternal communion of hearts, without 
which no true celebration of the sacred supper could be ob- 
served.§ Next the deacon called upon the assembled church 


+ Concil. Leodicen. c. 28. Coneil. Hippon. 398, or Cod. canon. 
eocles. Afr.42. Later Concil. Trullan. II. c. 74. 

t As welcam from the io Constitutions, from the V. among 
the asyox pserayeyizes of Cyrill, and from the scattered in 
the homilies of Chrysostom ; also from single hints in the sermons of 


§ 'Aewacich dddsaous tv Gasuari Ayly, or in Cyrill, cAadaws dodo 
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to examine themselves and one another to see that no unworthy 
person was among them;* meaning by this that they should 
see, not merely that no catechumens, unbelievers, or heretics 
were present, but also that there was no one who harboured 
wrong feelings against his brother, no one playing the part of 
a hypocrite.f “Let us all stand up ; our eyes directed to the 
Lord, with fear and trembling (in the sense of our own un- 
worthiness and weakness, and the exalted character of him 
who is willing to commune with us”).t Then, for the pur- 
pose of making it still more distinctly felt, that none but the 
heart whose atfections were bent on heavenly things could take 
any part in communion with the Saviour, the deacon ance 
more said—* Lift up your hearts :’§ to which the church Te- 
sponded, “ Yes, to the Lord we have lifted them up.”|| Next, 
in conformity with the original meaning and celebration of the 
ordinance, followed the invitation of dl the bishop, calling on 
the church to unite in giving thanks for all the blessings of 
creation and redemption 37 and the church replied to the 
bishop’ s invitation in the words—“ Yes, it is meet and right 
to give thanks unto the Lord.”** Before the elements were 
distributed, the bishop, to signify that only a holy temper was 

prepared to participate in a holy ordinance, exclaimed, “The 
holy, to the holy.”ft But the church expressed the conscious- 
ness that no man is holy out of his own nature ; that only one 
is holy, and the sinful could be made holy only through aith 
in him, by exclaiming, “ One is holy, one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
Bers mal ad2GAes dewagsuste: which last formula doubtless was 
show, that the clergy should consider this as addressed not only to dhe 
flock, but also to themselves. 

* Beryasensrs datas, aocording to Chrysostom. : 

TMA cis nad comes, ph oes iv Swengion. 

1 Ogtes weis mögen perk Qépov xa) volume herders Saar weorpien. In 
the word sgergigur lies, it is true, the notion of sacrifice ; yet con- 
nection the te ‘term may still have reference to the notion of Sacrifice, taken 
in the spiritual, symbolical sense. See vol. I. 8. 3, B, 458; and it is 
singular to Observe t that here the sacrificial act is set forth according to 
the original view, which held the clergy to be only the representatives of 
the church in the exercise of the universal Christian priesthood, as a 


common transaction of the priest and the flock, not as a special act of the 
priest alone, 


Sim nis es or, dow in min oF both together, Ans eis neeies 
a) ch 


x 
1 “Bye vie See vol. I. 8.3. p. 456. 
alu xa) re 7 th TE Ayla weis dyes. 
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blessed for ever to the glory of God the Father.”* i 
the celebration of the supper the 34th Psalm, particularly the 
9th verse, was sung, as an invitation to the communicants. 
In the consecration of the elements, it was considered to be 
essentially important that the words of the institution, ac- 
cording to the gospel, and according to the apostle Paul, 
should be pronounced without alteration; for it was the 
ral persuasion that when the priest uttered the words of 
Christ, “This is my body, my blood,” by virtue of the m- 
gical power of these words, the bread and wine were, in some 
miraculous way, united with the body and blood of Christ 
Concerning the particular notions on this point, see section ir. 
‘These words of institution were, however, introduced into 2 
prayer,t in which God was invoked graciously to accept thi 
offering.§ When the bishop or presbyter was about to finish 
the consecration, the curtain which hung before the altar was 
drawn up,|| and the consecrating minister now showed to the 
church the outward elements of the supper, which till now 
had been concealed from their eyes, lifting them up, as the 
body and blood of Christ. That the church then fell on 
their knees, or that they prostrated themselves on the ground, 


© Ely dys, sls zug, dk "Ineois Xplewes, ds Ufer Sued depos sideyace 
tig cabs aloras, din. 

+ See Chrysostom. hom. 1, de proditione Jude, s. 6, T. II. £38. 
Tides vi hus pseahpituku vk apertinim’ h Gern aden Äwaf Ashlee wah 
inarem vedwiker Ir nig lewdnelass IE laıhen pcp eimager nal wlzces es acm 
wegtueias vir Suriar dwierieuim ieydfıra. De sacramentis, Lib. 1V.¢. 
4. Ubi venitur, ut conficiatar sacramentum, jam non suis sermonibus 
sacerdos, sed utitar sermonibus Christi ; ergo sermo Christi hoe confecit 

jentum. 


sacramentum. 

3 Basilius, de Sp. 8. c. 27, says, that besides the words taken from the 
gospels and from Paul, many others were here used from tradition. 
Tiesäiyauır nat Imıniyuner Irign, 

$ Such n form of prayer has been preserved to us in the work de 
sacramentis, ]. c.; and it is remarkable, that here, too, the primitive 
way of thinking and feeling still manifests its presence, since it was 
not Christ, but the bread and wine, the symbols of his body, which 
‘were represented as the object of thesacrificial act. Hanc oblationem—it 
runs—quod est figura corporis et sanguinis domini nostri, offerimus tibi 
hune panem sanctum. 

Il Chrysostom, hom. 3, in epist. ad Ephes. s. 5. “AnAaéuse ra 

T Basi, de Sp.'8. 0.272 "Arad 0 Agra'nal coi wernpien. Dionys. 

it. hierarch, 8. Of the consecrating officer it is said: “Te” Ao 

Ayu dvanertbase 
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cannot indeed Be proved by the authority of any ecclesiastical 
writer of this period. We know it was not until a much later 
period that this usage was introduced into the Western church ; 
but the custom, to say the least, fell in with the prevailing 
views and language of the Greek church ;* and this outward 
sign of reverence was, in fact, more frequently used by the 
latter, and in a less rigid sense, than among the people of 
the West. 

The confounding of the inward thing with the outward sign 
in the sacrament of the supper, gave rise to many expressions 
of a superstitious reverence for the external symbols of the 
ordinance ;+ while this superstitious reverence had no tendency 
whatever to promote the worthy use of it as a means of grace. 
On the contrary, the more men were accustomed to look upon 
the holy supper as possessing a power to sanctify by some 
magical operation from without, the less they thought of what 
was requisite on the part of the inner man, in order to a right 
use of this means of grace in its religious and moral purport ; 
a fact made sufficiently evident by the censures and admo- 
nitions which the Greek fathers found it necessary so frequently 
to introduce in their homilies, 

We already noticed, in the preceding period, the origin of 
the diversity of custom which prevailed in respect to the less 
frequent or the daily participation in the communion. This 
difference of practice continued to prevail also in the present 
period. In the Roman, the Spanish, and the Alexandrian 
churches,t daily communion was still practised, at least in the 
fourth century. In other churches the custom was to observe 
the communion less frequently; each individual, in fact, 
joining in it according as his own inward necessities required. 
‘This diversity of practice also grew out of the different views 
which prevailed respecting the use of this means of grace. 
Some, who were in favour of the less frequent participation of 


* See Theodoret, Dial. II. in confus. respecting the outward elements 
in the supper : Ngerxiniiras ds tesivn drew derig wurudiran 

+ Thus Cyrill of Jerusalem, Mystagog. v. 17, recommends that, 
as long as any moisture remained in the mouth, Christians should 
apply it to the hand, and with the hand so moistened touch the 
forehead, the eyes, and the other organs of sense, and thus sanctify 


Respecting the two first, see Hieronymus, ep. 71, ad Lucinium, s. 6; 
—hapeing the latter Basilins of Cmeaven, ep. 03. a 
VOL, If. 2u 
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the sacrament, said, certain seasons ought to be chosen in 
which Christians might prepare themselves, by a life of severity 
and abstinence, by collecting the thoughts, and by self-ex- 
amination, for a worthy participation, so as not to join in the 
holy ordinance to their own condemnation. Others maintained 
that Christians ought never to keep away from the ordinance, 
except when, on account of some great transgression, they 
were by the sentence of the bishop suspended from the com- 
munion and condemned to church penance; on all other oc- 
casions they ought to look upon the Lord’s body as a daily 
means of salvation.* Augustin and Jerome reckoned these 
differences also among the ones where each individual, without 
prejudice to Christian fellowship, was bound to proceed ac- 
cording to the usage of his own church, and according to his 
own subjective point of view. “Each of them,” says Augus- 
tin, “honours the Lord’s body in his own way ; just as there 
was no difference between Zaccheus and that centurion, when 
one of them received the Lord joyfully into his house, Luke 
xix. 6, and the other said, ‘Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst come under my roof,’ (Matt. viii. 8, —both honouring 
the Saviour in different, and, so to speak, opposite ways, both 
felt themselves wretched in their sins, both obtained grace.” 
Chrysostom inclines to the opinion that, as the celebration of 
the communion of believers with the Lord and with one 
another, in the sacred supper, belonged to the essential being 
of every church assembly, therefore, whenever the communion 
was celebrated in the church, all should participate in it: but 
here assuredly everything depends on its being done in the 
right temper of heart, else it must only redound to the con- 
demnation of him who unworthily participates in the ordinance. 
“ Many,” says he, in a discourse preached at Antioch,t “ par- 
take of the sacrament once in the year, others twice. The 
anachorets in the deserts oftentimes can partake of it only 
once in two years. Neither of these cases can be approved, 
in itself considered. We can give our unqualified approbation 
only to those who come to the communion with a pure heart, 
a conscience void of offence, and a blameless life. Such may. 
continually repair to the sacrament of the supper; but those 
who are not so disposed eat and drink condemnation to them- 
* See: Augustii ad Januar. 8.4. 
t Kir ba ep. ad Hebe: e, 4 * 
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‘selves, even though they partake of it but once.” He’ was 
obliged to complain that many who, on ordinary occasions, 
felt themselves unworthy to participate in the communion, still 
had no scruples to communicate once a year, after the fasts, 
at the festival of Easter, or of the Epiphany ; just as if they 
did not incur the same condemnation, whether they received 
the holy supper at these or at any other times in an unholy 
temper of mind.* He complainsf that of those who, on other 
days when the church assembled, attended the entire missa 
fidelium, very few participated in the communion, to which 
the whole liturgy had reference ; so that the whole act in this 
case was a mere formality. “They either belong to the class 
of the unworthy, who are notified (see above) to depart from 
the assembly, or they remain behind as belonging with the 
worthy, in which case they ought to partake of the communion. 
‘What a contradiction, that, while they join in all those con- 
fersions and songs, they yet cannot participate of the Lord’s 
body ! 

A those cases, however, where the custom of daily commu- 
nion still prevailed, but divine service was held and the sacra- 
mental supper consecrated only once or twice on Sunday and 
Friday, or at most but four times a week, on Sunday, Saturday, 
‘Wednesday, and Friday, no other course remained for those 
who were desirous of having the body of the Lord for their 
daily nourishment, except to take home with them a portion of 
the consecrated bread—for a superstitious dread prevented 
them from taking with them the wine, which might be so easily 
spilled—and to reserve it for future use, so that now they 
might every day, before engaging in any worldly employment, 
participate of the sacrament, and consecrate and strengthen 
themselves by communion with the Lord.t In voyages by 
sea, also, Christians were in the habit of taking with them a 
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portion of the consecrated bread, so as to have it in their 
power to partake of the sacrament by the way.* 

This abuse, so contradictory to the original design of the 
holy supper, whereby it was converted into a sort of amulet,f 
was the occasion, too, of bringing about the first deviation 
from the original form of institution ; for Christians were now 
satisfied when they partook of the consecrated bread without 
the cup. . In other respects, the full participation of the sacra- 
ment in both kinds was uniformly held to be necessary. The 
contrary practice was condemned as savouring of Manicheism ; 
since the Manichseans, conformably to their ascetic principles, 
avoid a partaking of the wine in the sacrament of the supper.f 

‘The preceding period shows us how, by a change of the idea 
of the Christian priesthood, another shape and direction was 
given also to the original idea of a sacrificial act in the sacra- 
ment of the supper. In the present period we may still trace, 
by various marks, the separate existence of these very differ- 
ent elements, out of which the notion of a sacrifice in the Lord’s 
Supper gradually arose. On the one hand, was the older form 
Of intuition and the older phraseology, according to which the 
name sacrifice was referred to the outward elements, so far as 
these represented the gifts of nature, all to be consecrated to 
God in the temper of grateful, child-like love: on the other, 
was the later form of intuition, which referred the sacrifice to 
the body of Christ himself. Again, considerable prominence 
was given, it is true, on one side, to the assertion that, if the 


* See Ambros. oratio funebris de obitu fratris Satyri. This notion of 
a magical virtue residing in the bread, is illustrated by an example 
which Ambrose here relates in the case of his own brother. The latter, 
at some period before he had received baptism, being on board a ship 
which ran ashore and was wrecked, obtained from some of his fellow voy- 

‘who had been baptized, a Portion of the consecrated bread, which 

ey carried with them. This he bound round his neck, and then con- 

fidently threw himself into the sea. He was the first to get to the land, 
and of course ascribed his deliverance to the power of this charm. 

+ Meanwhile we find, in the third canon of the council of Casarau- 
gusta, (Saragossa,) a.p. 380, and in the fourteenth canon of the first coun- 
il of Toledo, a.. 400, a stringent decree against those who did not 
partake of the sacrament of the supper at church ; but this decree may 
perhape have been directed, not so much ae abuse of measuring 

consecrated element, by itself considered, as against 
kcal catholicism of the Priscllians, 3 
t See Leo the Great, Sermo 41, 
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sacrament of the supper must, in the last reference, be called a 
sacrifice, yet by this was to be understood simply the celebra- 
tion of the memory of Christ’s sacrifice once for all; but still 
the notion here crept in, of effects and influences similar to 
those of a priestly sacrifice. 

At this point came in many traditional usages from the pre- 
ceding period, which, though they sprung oFiginally out of a 
purely Christian feeling, yet, on account of their connection 
with the false notion of a sacrifice, received an unevangelical 

. meaning. With the prayer of thanks at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, were united intercessions for all the different 
classes of Christendom, and also intercessions for the repose of 
the sonls of the dead. In the uniting together of these objects, 
the idea lying at bottom was, that all the prayers of Christians, 
both thanksgivings and intercessions, derived their Christian 
significancy from their reference to the Redeemer and to the 
redemption ; that the spirit of love which actuated the com- 
munity of believers longed to have the blessed effects of the 
redemption experienced by all the individual members of 
Christ's body, and also by those who did not as yet belong to 
it, who must first be incorporated into it by divine grace; that 
nothing could be alien from this love, which concerned the in- 
dividual members of the body of Christ; that the fellowship 
between those who had died in the faith of the Lord, and the 
living members of the same community of the Lord, still en- 
dured, and could not be interrupted by death; that the cele- 
bration of the remembrance of Christ’s sufferings for the 
redemption of mankind was especially suited to call forth all 
these feelings. It is this combination of ideas, too, though 
not so distinctly apprehended, which lies at the basis of those 
thetorico-poetical representations in the Greek homilists, con- 
cerning the connection of these church-prayers for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper.* Petitions were offered for those 
who had fallen asleep in Christ, and for those who celebrated 
their memory.t On this occasion, too, the individuals were 
particularly mentioned by name, who had made donations to 


hens aber cir Aungenziren, 
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the church ; a practice certainly calculated to inspire the more 
wealthy with a false confidence, by leading them to imagine 
that by such gifts they could purchase the remission of their 
sins, or to flatter their vanity, since they considered it a special 
honour to have their names thus publicly proclaimed.* Pa- 
rents, children, husbands, and wives, celebrated the memory 
of their departed friends by laying a gift on the altar at their 
death and on each returning anniversary of it, thus causing 
them be particularly remembered in the prayers of the 
church. 

But now, when the idea of a commemorative celebration of 
the sacrifice of Christ for mankind passed insensibly into the 
idea of an efficacious sacrificial act of the priest standing as a 
mediator between God and men, it was just from the connec- 
tion of these intercessions and offerings with this sacrificial act 
that a special efficacy was attributed to them.t The expres- 
sions, more rhetorical than dogmatically precise, which were 
employed by the Greek homilists, for the purpose of represent- 
ing to the imagination the efficacy of these intercessions,§ like- 


* See Hieronymas, lib, II. in Jeremiam opp. ed. Martianay, T. Il. f. 
884, Nunc publice recitantur offerentium nomina, et redem mptio Br 
torum mutatur in Iandem,—also the 29th canon of the’council of Elvirs, 
nomen alienjus ab altare cum oblatione recitare. The Roman 
Innocent directed that all the gifts presented should first be coı 
to God, as consecrated to his service by the love of the Christians; and 
that then all the individuals should be mentioned by name in the prayers 
of the church at the celebration of the communion. Prius oblationes 
sunt commendandm. ac tunc eorum nomina, quorum sunt, gticends, ut 
inter sacra mysteria nominentar, ep. 25,ad Deeentium, 6 5. The 
Retrons of the ‘church were also specially mentioned un this occasion : 

Chrysostom represents it as a special privilege of the proprietor who 
allows a church to be built on his land, ee dying hraQlgass du od 
drown oot Lynsietes. H. 28, in act. ap. 6. 5. 

t Chrysost 29, i in act ap. 5. 3. "Eder 3 deine Tu walae ote dome 
wien wis pie ash wei wadion. Bpiphanins cites among 
air machen usages 0 the church, expos. fid. cathol. "Ew) ey rawrr 
ee Chryechto diingniehes orpraeiy the premier of 
zu) einmoning. expt presentation 
the Lord's Supper, in reference to to the departed, from the prayer abd the 

alms connected therewith. Oix ssi wedrpugms twig wi dsesAMdrean qinerens, 

bn sixii Invrngias, ein tinh Damuéernas. In act. ap. H. 21, 6. 4. 
Thus the words of Innocent, in the above-cited passage from his. 
Deeretals, refer to this connection: Ut ipsis mysteriia viam futuris. 


ve 
See Chryocton, B, 21, in act, ap. a4. “ As, on the celebration. 
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wise contributed to promote the tendency, already existing in 
the popular belief, to regard this ordinance in the light of 
a charm, just as in other cases we may often observe a 
similar action and reaction between the dogmatical and the 
liturgical departments. 

Still, however, the opposite purely evangelical way of re- 
garding the relation of the sacramental supper to Christ’s 
sacrifice is expressly adopted by Chrysostom, when he says: 
“Do we not offer every day? We do offer, it is true; but 
only in this sense, that we celebrate the memory of Christ's 
death.* We ever present the same offering; or rather we 
celebrate the remembrance of that one offering.”t This purely 
Christian way of regarding the ordinance is presented also by 
Augustin, when he says that Christians, by the presentation 
and participation of the body and blood of Christ, celebrate the 
memory of the offering made once for all ;{ when he styles the 
Lord’s Supper an offering in this sense, that it is the sacrament 
which celebrates the remembrance of the sacrifice of Christ.) 
His mode of apprehending the idea of sacrifice seems to pro- 
ceed from a genuinely Christian spirit, The true sacrifice 
consists, according to him, in this: that the soul, consumed by 
the fire of divine love, consecrates itself wholly to God. All 
actions which flow from such a temper are, in this sense, sacri- 
fices. The whole redeemed city of God, the community of 
saints, is the universal offering presented to God by the High 
Priest, who has offered himself for us, that we, following his 
example, might become the body of so great a head. This, 
the celebration of Christ’s sacrifice in the sacrament of the holy 
supper represents ; in the sacrifice of Christ, the church at the 


of an imperial victory, the imprisoned obtain their liberty, but he who 
lets this opportunity slip obtains no farther grace, so it is here.” And 
Cyrill of Jerusalem, Cateches. Mystagog. v. 8.7. “Just as when the 
emperor condemns one to banishment, but if his kinsmen present a 
caplet in his behalf, the emperor is induced to show him some favour ; 
60 we present to God, in behalf of those who are asleep, though they 
were sinners, the Christ who was offered for our sins.”” 

* H.17, in ep. ad Hebr. 6.3. "Aa2’ dseuniew wasps 265 Sarde 


abe, 
} Mira 2 weprien Ierekinute Serins. 
t Peracti ejusdem sacrificii memoriam celebrant. c. Faust, 1. XX., c. 18. 
§ L.o.c 21. Sacrificiam Christi per sacramentum memoris oele- 
brator. B 
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same time presents itself as a sacrifice to God. That is, the 
living celebration of the memory of Christ’s sacrifice in Chris- 
tian communion necessarily includes in it, that they who are 
united together, by faith in the Redeemer, in one community 
of God, should in spirit follow the Saviour, and, as they have 
been redeemed, in order wholly to belong to him and to serve 
him, give themselves unreservedly to God.* But had Augus- 
tin conceived and expressed this in a way so entirely clear, and 
introduced into the sacramentum memorie nothing besides, no 
room would have been left for the notion of a sacrificial act 
working on for the salvation of others. He did connect with 
it, however, the idea already implied in the practice of the 
church, of an offering for the repose of departed souls.f It 
was thus, then, that the germ of the false idea of sacrifice still 
continued to be propagated; and so it passed over, by means 
of Gregory the Great (with whom we shall commence the 
next period), in its fully developed form, to the succeeding 
centuries. 

To that which, in itself considered, had sprung out of a 
purely Christian root, but had received a different turn by be- 
coming diverted and estranged from the original Christian 
spirit, belonged also the celebration of the memory of the great 
teachers of the universal church, divinely enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, or of distinguished individual confessors of the 
faith. By itself considered, a purely Christian feeling and in- 
terest manifested themselves in this fact, that men not only 
looked for and acknowledged the working of the Holy Spirit 
in the great whole of the church, but had their attention par- 
ticularly directed also to the special forms of this activity in 
the sanctified and enlightened human minds which had spe- 
cially served as the organs of that Spirit; that in these, and 
the labours of these, men specially honoured the power and 
grace of God, the Redeemer and Sanctifier, and gave this par- 
ticular direction to the views of their contemporaries and of 
the following generations, which should go on to develop them- 
selves under the influence of Christian remembrances. The 





* De civitate Dei, 1. X.c. 6. Quod etiam sacramento altaris fidelibus 
‘non frequentat ecclesia, ubi ei demonstratur, quod in ea re, quam offert, 
ipsa offeratur. . 

+ Ep. 32 ad Aurelium, s. 6. Oblationes pro spiritibus dormientium, 
quas vere aliquid adjuvare credendum est. 
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commemorative days of holy men passed over from the pre- 
ceding period into this; many such days were celebrated in 
those particular portions of the church where these men were 
born, or where they had laboured ; and some of them through- 
out the whole church, with more than usual pomp and circum- 
stance. The latter was the case with festivals in commemo- 
ration of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which were among 
the principal festivals at Rome, and with the feast in honour 
of St. Stephen.* 

The Christian mode of judgment was shown also in this, 
that men no longer shrunk from the contact of a dead body 
as if it were unclean and defiling, but looked upon the body 
as the organ of a purified soul, destined to be transfigured to a 
higher form of existence. Hence it was, that the repose of 
such bodies was watched with the faithful memory of reve- 
rence and love; that they were gladly received and deposited 
in newly erected churches, so as to connect these places, as it 
were, by an outward historical bond with the Christian deeds 
of the church achieved in more ancient times. But we ob- 
served already, in the preceding period, how the multitude 
began to incline towards a deification of human instruments. 
‘The church-teachers, who in one respect resisted this popular 
bent,f yet in another were hurried along themselves by the 
same spirit ; and they certainly fostered in the germ that ten- 


* The fact that this last-mentioned festival was transferred by the 
Western church to the day after Christmas is not to be ascribed to any 
exaggerated reverence for Stephen, that ventured to compare him in 
some sense with Christ ; but the reason of it is to be found rather in the 
Tight a rehension of Stephen’s relation to his Saviour and Master, to 
wi bore witness by his confession and death. In this way it was 
intended to represent Stephen as the first witness of Christ, who was 
born on the day before; it was intended by this to make it manifest, 
that withont the Saviour’s birth, Stephen could not have suffered this 
martyrdom; that his martyrdom was a standing memorial of what 
human natore had attained by Christ’s nativity. The Western homi- 
lists, especially Augustin, understood very well how to unfold and turn 
to account this connection of ideas. 

‘At the death of a venerated monk, contentions might arise between 
the people of the city and the country about the possession of his body. 
See Theodoret, hist. religios. c.21, T. III. p/1289. But pious monks, as 
has been already seen in the case of Anthony, took care beforehand to 
have the place of their burial concealed, and to prevent their bodies be- 
‘coming objects of worship. See hist, religios. p. 1148 and 1221, in the 
‘vol. just cited. 
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dency, the extravagances and manifestly pagan-like offshoots 
of which they were contending against. The churches now 
erected over the tombs of the martyrs tended to promote the 
veneration for them. The feelings and remembrances bere 
awakened by the place itself, might in many cases lead: to 
extraordinary effects on the mind. Thus it may be explained 
how the conscience of many a guilty individual might here be 
‘aroused, and impel him to the confession of his crime; * how 
many kinds of diseases, where a particular bent of the imagi- 
nation or state of the nervous system had special sway, might 
here be relieved,—especially mental diseases, as indeed many 
of the churches of the martyrs were celebrated for the cure of 
demoniacs. The same effects were attributed to the reliques 
of saints and martyrs, the sight and touch of which often pro- 
duced great effects, by virtue of what they were for the mind of 
the beholder. The fact was triumphantly appealed to, that the 
divine grace, revealed itself in so manifold ways through these 
consecrated organs, that the body of each martyr was not pre- 
served in a single burial place, but cities and villages shared 
it between them; and that although the martyr’s body was 
thus distributed in fragments, yet the gracious virtue of the 
remains continued to be undivided. + But in this way it came 
about, that the people, on whom what was immediately present, 
and made a direct impression on their own senses, exerted the 
greatest influence, instead of adhering steadfastly to the one 
Saviour and Mediator for sinful humanity, forgot him in their 
admiration of men standing in equal need of redemption 
with themselves, and made the latter their mediators; and that 
much which was essentially heathen became inci > 
under a Christian form, with Christian modes of feeling and 
thinking. There were to be found in the churches of the mar- 
tyrs, as formerly in the temples of pagan gods, representa- 


* Augustin tells the story of a thief, who was about to perjure him- 
selfin the ehurch of a martyr, but was so wrought upon as to confess 
his theft, and restore the stolen y. Novimus Mediolani apad me- 
moriam sanctorum, ubi mirabiliter et terribiliter demones confitentar, 
farem quendam, qui ad enm locum venerat, ut falsum jurande deeiperet, 
compulsum fuisse confiteri fartum et quod abstulerat reddere. Augus- 


tin. ep. 78, 8. 3. 

“BAAgnx. widrian wahlnar. Disputat. 8. p- 902. 
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tions in gold or silver, of limbs supposed to have been healed 
by help of the martyrs, and which were suspended there as 
consecrated gifts.* “Transferring to these churches the old 
practice of incubation in the temples of ZEsculapius, sick 
persons laid themselves down in them, and sought for the 
cure of their complaints by such remedies as it was supposed 
the martyrs would reveal in dreams, during the night; and 
many were the legends told of their appearances on these occa- 
sions. If a man was about to start on a journey, he besought 
some martyr to accompany and protect him; and on his safe 
return, he repaired again to the church to return thanks. As, 
under paganism, every province and city had its tutelary an 
so now the martyrs were converted into these tutelary 

Sometimes pagan myths were mixed up with Christian Tegel 
martyrs converted into mythical personages, and others in- 
vented who never lived. Thus the fable of Castor and Pollux 
was transferred to Phocas, a martyr, said to have been a gar- 
dener at Sinope, in Pontus,—whether any such person ever 
lived, or the whole was but a mythical invention—and he was 
converted into a patron saint of sailors, whose opportune ap- 
pearance and friendly interposition formed the subject of many 
a legend.t The pagan celebrations in memory of the dead (tbe 
parentalia), offerings and sacrificial banquets in honour of the 
Manes, were transferred to martyrs and other deceased persons, 
at whose graves the people prepared feasts, which they were 
invited to attend as guests. Well-meaning bishops had over- 


* * Theodoret. 1. c. T. IV. f. 922. 

+ As Theodoretas says himself, 1. c. 902: Zurigus za) ham = 
ewudras mal inrgeis Inmafeirı mal by weruigeu run ma) Qidanae™ 
and Synesius says of the Tinian martyrs :— 


Pan feu 
Yen 





‘Hymn IIT. v. 458. 

t Connected with this was the following beautiful, though not purely 
Christian eustom. During a voyageat sea, in preparing the common 
table for the whole erew, a dish was set for Phocas, who was supposed 
to be an invisible guest. The different individuals of the crew pars. 
chased this dish in tarn. The amount of al the days ofthe voyage was 
reckoned up, and, the vessel having ‘terminated her voyage,. 
the crew distributed all the money ey tus ee among the poor, a8 a, 
testimony of gratitude for the successful journey. Asterius in Phocam. 
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looked these things in the untutored multitude, hoping that by 
the triumph of Christianity over sensual rudeness, these abuses 
would disappear of themselves.* But it was by means of this 
unwise connivance, springing from an anxiety to promote con- 
version by masses, that encouragement was given to the habit of 
confounding pagan and Christian customs, and the pervading 
influence of the Christian spirit greatly retarded. The abuse, 
which might have been more easily suppressed at the begin- 
ning, was now upheld by the authority of the older bishops, 
and by length of time me so inveterate, that a North- 
African council could only decree that these banquets should 
be discontinued as far as possible,t and that it required all the 
firmness and pastoral prudence of an Augustin, which few 
possessed in the same eminent degree, to get the better here 
over the rudeness and superstition of the multitude.f 

Pagans and Manichseans already frequently reproached the 
catholic church with deifying the saints. As it regards the 
pagans, it was indeed oftentimes the very circumstance which 
most completely accorded with the Christian feelings, that 
was most repugnant to theirown. The church fathers de- 
fended themselves against this reproach, by affirming that it 
was far from being the design of the church to deify the mar- 
tyrs; that they were only honoured and loved as instruments 
of the divine working. Thus, Augustin says: §— The 
Christian people celebrate the memory of the martyrs, as well 
that we may be excited to emulate their virtues as that we 
may share in their merits and be supported by their prayers. 
Yet it is not to the martyrs, but only to the God of the 
martyrs, even in churches consecrated to their memory, that 


7 Seats set rt 
il. Hippon. A.D. 393, quantum fieri 

} See the report on this matter in Augustin, ep. 29, ad Alypiam. This 
pegan celebration was traneferred particularly to the festival which was 

jd originally in remembrance of the power to bind and to loose, con- 
ferred on Peter, the natalitia ecclesi et episcopatus. As this festival 
fell on the 22nd of February, the usages connected with varions kinds 
‚of sin-offerings, the parentalia februationes, which happened in the 
month of February, cme to be miixed in with it. Perhape, to, the idea 
‘ofthe keys to the kingdom of heaven being given to Peter gave occasion 
for the introduction of various pagan ideas and customs of this sort. See 
‚ooneil. Turon. II. 4.D. 567, c. 22, against those qui in festivitate cathe- 
Are Petri cibos mortuis offerant. . 

§ C. Faust. 1. 21. 0. 21. 
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we erectaltars, What bishop has ever stood at the altar near 
the grave of a martyr, and said, ‘ We offer to thee Peter, Paul, 
or rian!’ Whatever is offered, we offer to the God who 
crowned the martyrs, and we present it’on the holy spots con- 
secrated to the memory of those whom he has crowned; so 
that, by the very recollections of the place, our feelings may 
rise upward, and our love be enkindled as well towards those 
whose example we would imitate, as towards Him by whose 
help we may be enabled to do so. We honour the martyrs, 
then, with that reverence of Jove and communion which even 
in this life we pay to the holy men of God, who, in the tem- 
per of their hearts, appear to us to be prepared to suffer such 
things for the gospel truth. But the former we reverence 
with the greater devotion, as the confidence is greater with 
which it can be done, after the conflict is over,—as the assur- 
ance with which we praise the conquerors is more complete 
than we can have with regard to those who are still engaged 
in the conflict.” So Theodoret: “We honour them as wit- 
nesses and well-disposed servants of the most High.”* The 
church-teachers, as well as the rest, shared in that wide-spread 
faith in the operations of divine grace through the remains 
which had once served as the sanctified bodily organs of these 
men. They looked upon these as an evidence of the import- 
ance which.a sanctified man, in whatever state or condition, 
had in the sight of God; they spoke on this subject with en- 
thusiasm : but at the same time they constantly referred back 
from these sanctified men to God the author of all, and repre- 
sented them as only living monuments of the Redeemer’s 
grace. ‘Teachers like Chrysostom and Augustin exhorted 
their hearers not to place their dependence on the intercession 
of the martyrs without any holiness of their own ; not to use 
them as a crutch for their own inactivity; representing the 
martyrs and saints as being, after all, but men, in their infil 
nature the same with all others; and calling upon their 
hearers to reverence them truly by imitating their virtues. In 
a word, we find here various conflicting elements of a Chris- 
tian estimation of true worth, and an unevangelical over- 
valuation of human instruments. 

So also the liturgy of the Eastern church, where it makes 


#1. 6,908, ‘Ms Quod yı palgrogas xa) sis Sigewiveas. 
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mention of the martyrs, contains something at variance with 
the exaggerated reverence bestowed on them. For as the 
original custom of oblationes pro martyribus arose from the 
fact that they were placed on the same level with other 
redeemed sinful men, so this view of the case passed over into 
the liturgical forms, and the martyrs were mentioned in like 
manner with others, in the intercessions.* We must endea- 
vour to reconcile this element, originating in the primitive 
Christian way of thinking, with the prevailing notions con- 
cerning the martyrs, by some such explanation as the follow- 
ing: that although the martyrs were mentioned in the same 
rank and series, yet this was done with a different reference 
and in another sense ; the martyrs being considered as a stand- 
ing witness of the redeeming power of Christ’s sufferings, the 
remembrance of which was celebrated in the sacrament of the 
supper, and also of his victory over death; f just as in the 
celebration of a triumph of the emperor, all those partook of 
the honour who had borne any share in obtaining the victory. 

Much, however, as the more distinguished teachers of the 
church laboured to reconcile with the essence of the pure 
Christian worship of God, and so to spiritualize, the worship 
of the saints, still the extravagant encomiums which they be- 
stowed on them, in their rhetorico-poetical style of writing 
and speaking, could not fail to result in promoting the popu- 
Tar superstition. And by the same principle on which they 
here proceeded to spiritualize the worship of the saints, the 
New-Platonie philosophers could sublimate and spiritualize 
polytheism itself. 

But here, too, as in the case of the overstrained ascetic ten- 
dency, respecting which we have already spoken, an opposi- 
tion manifested itself, which grew out of the original Chris- 
tian spirit still remaining in the church. The extravagant 
veneration paid to the martyrs, which, among the people 
bordering on idolatry, moved the presbyter Vigilantius of 
Barcelona, a native of Gaul—whom we have mentioned in 
another connection as an opponent of the one-sided ascetic 
tendency and of Monachism—to call the whole thing in ques- 





= In the general egiepee for the community of believers, it was 
said also: Kär dgrogus Sei mdr owle wageigen. Chrysostom, h. 21, in 
act. ap. 8. 4. 

4 Chrysostom: Kal niöre cil 01 Qesardetas ode Sdmaew emp 
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tion. He seems to have been a man possessed, indeed, of 
too headstrong a temper, yet actuated by an honest and pious 
zeal for preserving the purity of the Christian faith.” Had 
he used greater moderation in attacking aberrations of the 
religious spirit which still had some foundation in the feel- 
ings, although misinterpreted, of the Christian heart, he might 
have accomplished more. In a tract written against the 
abuses of the church in his time, he calls the venerators of 
martyrs and reliques “ ashes-worshippers and idolaters.”+ He 
represents it as supremely ridiculous to manifest such ve- 
neration, nay, adoration, of a miserable heap of ashes and 
wretched bones; to cover them under costly drapery, and 
kiss them.} of 

In answer to this reproach worshipping the martyrs, 
Jerome replies, that Christians were far from intending ‘ope 
creatures the honour which is due to the Creator alone; they 
so honoured the reliques of the martyrs as to worship Him only 
of whom the martyrs had borne testimony. The honour they 
showed to the servants had reference to the Master himself, 
who says, Matt. x. 40, “ He that receiveth you, receiveth me.” 
But was the thought which Jerome here makes so prominent 
actually present to the consciousness of the people in their 
veneration of reliques and martyrs? 

When Vigilantius spoke of wretched bones, Jerome could 
‚very justly reply, that the devotion of believers saw and felt 
somewhat more than this in them; that to the eye of faith, 
there was nothing here which was dead; but that, through 
these, believers looked up to the saints living with God: 
tet God is, in truth, not the God of the dead, but of the 

iving. 

Vigilantius complained that the heathen practice of placing 
lighted lamps before the images of their gods had been trans- 
ferred to the martyrs; that wax tapers were burned during 


* Hence may have proceeded the somewhat ij it zeal which he 
manifested in the Origenistie controversies. See below. 

+ Cinerarios et idololatras. Hieronym. ep. 109, ad Riparium, 

1 Quid necesse est, te tanto honore non solum honorare, sed etiam 

illud nescio quid, quod in modico vasculo transferendo colis ? 

ubicungue pulvisculum nescio quod in modico vasculo pretioso lintea- 
mine circumdatum osculantes adorant. Hieronym. c. Vigilant. s. 4. 
"The nescio quod intimates, perhaps, that the bones of some unknown 
person were often given out for reliques. 
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the day-light in the churches of the martyrs ;*—how could 
they think of honouring those martyrs by the light of miserable 
wax candles, on whom the Lamb in the midst of God’s throne 
reflected all the brightness of his majesty? To this Jerome 
replies :—“ Even though some of the laity or pious women 
might, in their simplicity, suppose the martyrs were so 
honoured, yet we are bound to recognise and to respect the 
pious feelings evinced, though they may err in the mode of 
their expression. Thus Christ approved the pious feelings of 
the woman who anointed him, and reproved the disciples who 
found fault with her.” Such considerations ought, indeed, to 
teach indulgence towards errors of religious feeling ; yet not 
the less on this account ought those errors to be censured 
which might prove so dangerous to pure Christianity. True, 
the charity which seeks out and indulgently embraces what- 
ever of truth may be lying at the ground of the error, ought 
not to fail; and it is only in connection with this charity that 
zeal for truth can work rightly; but neither should the cor- 
rective zeal for truth be wanting, if the error must not be 
suffered at length wholly to supplant the fundamental truth, 
and Christianity to be completely subverted by the unchristian 
element. Zeal for truth, actuated by the spirit of love, must 
operate constantly as a corrective and refining energy in the 
life of the church, if its divine foundation is to be preserved 
pure and entire. 

Vigilantius inveighed also aginst the nocturnal assemblies 
(the vigils) held in the churches of the martyrs; asserting, 
what his antagonist Jerome could not deny, that these assem- 
blies, in which both the sexes participated, frequently served 
as a pretext and as an occasion for immoralities. He 
seems also to have thought it unbefitting that the vigils— 
which, according to ancient usage, were a distinctive feature 
of the Easter festival—should be transferred to the festival of 
the martyrs. He inveighed next against the reliance placed 
on the intercessions of the martyrs.“ According to the holy 
scriptures,” says he, “the living only should mutually pray 
for each other.” To this Jerome replies, that, if the apostles 
and martyrs in this earthly life, before they had yet come 


* Prope vitium gentilium videmus sub pretexta religionis introduce 
tum in ecclesiis, sole adhuc fulgente moles cereorum accendi. 
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safely out of the conflict, were able to pray for others, how 
much more could they do so after they had obtained the 
victory. But what word of scripture bids the faithful call 
upon such departed saints to be their intercessors, as it in- 
vites the living to mutual intercession for each other, in the 
fellowship of love? 

Asan argument against such innovations, Vigilantius affirms 
that the martyrs not be present wherever they were in- 
voked to hear men’s petitions, and to be ready to succour 
them. Here he may have conceived of the habitation of the 
blessed spirits after a manner somewhat confined and local, 
and possibly may have taken various Sguraive expressions of 
the New Testament in too material and literal a sense.* On 
the other hand, Jerome asserts of the glorified saints, that thi 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes, Rev. xiv. 4. If, 
then, the Lamb is everywhere present, so must we believe 
that they also who are with the Lamb are everywhere present ; 
thus the faithful are, in spirit, everywhere present with Christ. 
Both Vigilantius and Jerome, although in opposite ways, were 
for knowing too much respecting those things of a higher 
world which are hidden from the eye of man, and of which he 
cannot judge by the forms of his earthly perception. 

‘When the miracles said to have been wrought at the graves 
of martyrs, and by their reliques, were alleged in defence of 
the propriety and great, importance of honouring them, we do 
not find that Vigilantius took much pains to examine into the 
credibility of these reports, but he simply opposed to this pre- 
vailing passion for the miraculous, the Christian principle of 
judgment respecting miracles. “ The Christian who is certain 
of his faith,” says he, “neither seeks nor asks for miracles ; 
nor does he need them. Miracles were wrought not for the 
believing, but for the unbelieving.” Perhaps Vigilantius 
intended by so saying to have it understood, on the one hand, 
that those who were seeking miracles from the martyrs showed, 
by this very circumstance, how far removed they were from 
the genuine Christian spirit, and on the other, that, in the 
main, these pretended miracles were nothing but a delusion ; 


* We perceive here the advocate of the ly literal interpretation 
of the Bible, the opponent of Origen, when he says: Vel in sinu Abrahm 
‘vel in loco refrigerii vel subter aram Dei animas apostolorum et mar- 
tyrum consedisse, 
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for, as the end for which all miracles were performed no 
existed in the minds. of believers, miracles 
Christians, no longer to be admitted. ead 
This extravagant, superstitious tendency manifested itself 
also particularly in the worship of the Virgin Mary. The 
ascetic spirit venerated in Mary the ideal of the unmarried 
life; the name “mother of God” (Seordeoc), which it had 
become the custom to apply to her ever since the last times of 
the fourth century, and which afterwards became the occasion 
of so many controversies,—this name itself might, bya natural 
misconstruction of the people, contribute some share towards 
the deification of Mary. Among a small sect of women, who 
came from Thrace and settled down in Arabia, the super 
stition had already advanced to an idolatrous worship of the 
virgin Mary ; a practice universally condemned, it is true, by 
the church. They looked upon themselves as the priestesses 
of Mary. On a set day, consecrated to her as a festival, they 
conveyed about in chariots (3i¢po:), similar to those used by 
the pagans in religious processions, cakes or wafers conse- 
erated to Mary (xodAvpidec, xodAvpia, hence their name 
xohAvpdidvidec, Collyridians), which they presented as offer- 
ings to her, and then ate themselves. It would seem that 
this was a transfer of the oblations at the Lord’s Supper to the 
worship of Mary, the whole taking the shape of a pagan cere- 
mony. The trath perhaps was,* that a corruption was here 
introduced from the pagan worship of Ceres, that the cus- 
tomary bread-offerings at the heathen feast of the harvest 
(Thesmophoria), in honour of Ceres, had been changed for 
such offerings in honour of Mary, The excessive veneration 
of Mary had, as a further consequence, however, to call forth 
still more violent opponents; and these seem to have been 
antagonists at the same time of the one-sided ascetic tendency 
which chose Mary as its ideal. This controversy grew more 
particularly out of a disputed question of history and exegesis. 
‘Many teachers of the church had in the preceding period 
maintained that by the brethren of Jesus, mentioned in the 
New Testament, were to be understood the later born sons of 
Mary. But the ascetic spirit, and the excessive veneration of 
Mary, were now shocked at the renewal of this opinion. Thus 
it came about that, at the close of the fourth century, a layman 
® A conjecture of bishop Minter of Seeland, 
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of Rome, by the name of Helvidius, destitute as it would 
seem of a regular theological education, supposed that in the 
New Testament he found reasons for this opinion, while at 
the same time he appealed to the authority of Tertullian and 
Victorinus of Petavio. He affirmed, also, that by this opinion 
he nowise infringed on the honour of Mary; and he was thus 
led to attack also the exaggerated opinion of the unmarried 
life. He quoted the examples of the patriarchs, who had 
maintained a pious life in wedlock ; while, on the other hand, 
he referred to the examples of such virgins as had by no means 
lived up to their calling. These opinions of Helvidius might 
lead us to conclude, that the combating of a one-sided ascetic 
spirit was a matter of still more weight with him than the 
defence of his views with regard to Mary. Perhaps, also, he 
may have been led into these views simply by exegetical 
inquiries and observations, and so had been drawn into this 
opposition to the over-valuation of celibacy, merely for the 
purpose of defending his opinion against an objection on the 
score of propriety. 

But when we consider, that at the very time when Helvidius 
appeared at Rome, the presbyter Jerome, by his extravagant 
encomiums on the unmarried and his depreciation of the 
married life was creating there a great sensation, and by his 
extreme statements, giving every provocation which, accord- 
ing to the common course of things, would be likely to call 
forth opposition from the other side; it seems more probable 
that both Helvidius and Jovinian were excited by this very 
counter-action of their own polemical efforts, although, in the 
case of the latter, the opposition doubtless was based on a 
deeper inward ground in the whole connected system of his 
Christian faith. Jerome wrote against Helvidius, to whom, 
in scientific culture and erudition, he was confessedly superior, 
with all the violence and heat which characterized him. 

Among these opponents of the reigning opinion belongs 
also another contemporary, Bonosus, a bishop, probably of 
Sardica, in Illyria, against whose views several synods, as well 
as the bishops Ambrose of Milan, and Siricius of Rome, 
protested.* 


* See the letter to Anysius, bishop of Thessslonica, probably written 

by the Roman bishop Siricius. Both Siricius and Ambrose held this 

opinion to be an essentially false doctrine. The later says: Hoc tantam 
I 
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The idolatrous veneration of the virgin Mary, in Arabia, of 
which we have just spoken, was probably the occasion also of 
the same views being advanced by many, whom the blind zea- 
lot Epiphanius denominates enemies of Mary (Avrıdıxopapıa- 
vira). 

In the preceding period, we already noticed the devotion 
with which places in Palestine consecrated by religious re- 
membrances were regarded and sought out by the Christians, 
‘The tendency towards the outward, in the religious spirit of 
these times, must have contributed to increase the veneration 
for these monuments of sacred history. Especially since the 
em Helena and other members of the Constantine family 
had been so eager to visit these spots, and had decorated them 
with magnificent churches, the number of pilgrims began 
greatly to multiply. Chrysostom says, that from all quarters 
of the earth men flock to see the places where Christ was born, 
where he suffered and was buried.* Emperors made pilgri- 
mages to the tomb of the apostle Peter in Rome, and before 
they visited it laid aside all their imperial insignia, in memory 
of this hero of the faith. Even the memory of Job drew many 
pilgrims to Arabia, to see the dung-heap and to kiss the earth 
on which the man of God had suffered with such resignation.f 
Very justly did it appear a great thing to Chrysostom, that, 
while the monuments of earthly glory were overlooked, the 
places, in themselves inconsiderable, consecrated by nothing 
but the remembrances of religion, should be searched out, after 
hundreds and thousands of years, by’ the common devotion ; 
and very properly might he say, that great profit could be derived 
from visiting those spots, from the recollections and thoughts 
which they suggested, while the sight of imperial magnificence 
left but a transient impression. It was in consonance with a 


35. 

* Exposit. in Psalm cix., 5. 6, T. V. 289, ‘H stayin eumeixu. In 
Math. h.7, 2.2. ‘Awd ein mugdeu eis yi Apgmem, if wir 
sire zei cig mailing wir einen. 

Chrysostom. Homil. 5, de statuis, s. 1, T. IT. p. 59. Maas) vi 

ven nal. Damien dwebnaiar eriäimre des rar m ie yi 
tig Tin 'Aaßlar weixzeeu, Tha ein aim kam Boer 
narapiniewe eh yin 
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deep-seated feeling of human nature, that these places should 
possess a peculiar worth for the Christian heart. The only 
mischief was when too great stress was laid on these sensible 
and outward means of exciting devotion, since they usually 
made a momentarily, all-absorbing, and transitory, rather than 
a deep and lasting impression ; although certainly some allow- 
ance should be made here for the different temperaments of 
southern and northern racesof men. The effect was especially 
disastrous, when men began to attribute to these visits to holy 
places, in themselves considered, a sanctifying and justifying 
power. And it must be allowed that this would very soon 
happen, since men so easily inclined to overlook the inward 
grace in the outward form, the end in the means. Yet even 
here, a remarkable opposition of the pure evangelical spirit 
manifested itself against the sensual tendency. Thus Jerome 
declared* that “the places of the crucifixion and of the resur- 
rection of Christ profited those only who bore their own cross, 
and rose each day with Christ; but those who said, ‘The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,’ should hearken 
to the apostle, © Ye are the temple of the Lord, the Holy Spirit. 
dwells within you.’ Heaven stands open to us in Britain, as 
well as in ‚Jerusalem ; the kingdom of God should be within 
ourselves.” He relates, that the venerable monk Hilarion, in 
Palestine, had visited ‘the holy places but once in his life, 

although he lived in their vicinity, so that he might not give 
countenance to the ted veneration of them. And 
Gregory of Nyssa ad Ambrosium et Basilissam) : 
“Change of place brings God no nearer. Wherever thou art, 
God will visit thee, if the mansion of thy soul is found to be 
such that he can dwell and rule in thee. But if thou hast thy 
inner man full of wicked thoughts, then, whether thou art on 
Golgotha, on the Mount of Olives, or at the monument of the 
crucifixion, thou art still as far from having received Christ 
into thy heart, as if thou hadst never confessed him.” The 
moral corruption which prevailed in these very regions, beyond 
what was the case in any other country, he very justly cites as 
a proof of the little influence which those impressions on the 
senses could of themselves have on the sanctification of the 
heart. 

Thus, throughout this entire section, we perceive still going 

* Ep. 49, ad Paulin, 
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on, the conflict between the original, free, and purely Chris- 
tian spirit directed to the worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
and the encroaching, sensuous, half-Jewish and half-pagan 
spirit, which would rob the inner man of the liberty achieved 
for him by Christ, and make him a slave to outward, earthly 
things, and to the maxims of this world. 

In fing this section, we may bring forward another 
witness of this struggle, who appeared as an opponent of vari- 
ous novel tendencies of the church life, even of such as had 
their origin in the preceding period. This was Aérius, a youth- 
fal friend of that Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, 
whom we have already mentioned. When Eustathius was 
made bishop, he placed his friend, as presbyter, over a house 
of paupers, But subsequently to this, Aérius fell into a quar- 
rel with the bishop. He accused him of not remaining true to 
the ascetic life, which had originally brought them together, 
and of being too much interested in the acquisition of earthly 
property :—Whether the fact was that Eustathius deserved 
this reproach, or that Aérius, owing to the strength of his pre- 
jadices, did him injustice, and would make no allowance for 
the change of conduct to which he was impelled by his office 
and the wants of the church placed under his care. Probably 
also he had been drawn into disputes with his bishop respect- 
ing the proper administration of ecclesiastical affairs; against 
whom he advocated the equality of bishops and presbyters, 
according to the original system of church polity. As evidence 
of this he brought the fact, that presbyters as well as bishops 
baptized and consecrated the elements of the holy supper. 
Finally, he became the author of a schism, and attacked vari- 
ous usages of the dominant church. He inveighed against 
the practice of attaching value to intercessions and to the cele- 
bration of the eucharist as an offering for the dead. If such 
an ordinance could help the departed? to bliss, there would be 
no need of moral efforts in the present life; it would only be 

for each to make or purchase for himself friends, 
who could be induced to pray and offer the oblation of the 
supper in his behalf. (See above.) It is worthy of notice, 
that, although an ascetic, he was opposed to the laws regulat- 
ing fasts, and to the confining of fasts to set times, as Wed- 
nesday, Friday, the Quadrigesima, and Good-Friday. All this, 
he maintained, ought to be done according to the spirit of the 
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gospel, with freedom, according to the inclinations and neces- 
sities of each individual. He found fault with the ordinances 
of the church on this point, because they had substituted the 

oke of a Jewish bondage to the law, in place of the gospel 
Tberty disputed, moreover, the custom of celebrating the 
passover, which handed down from more ancient times, was 
still observed in these parts of Asia. By the sufferings of 
Christ, that which this type foreshadowed was fulfilled once 
for all. Such a celebration was, in his opinion, a confounding 
of Jewish rites with Christian, It is easy to see, that the spiri- 
tual bent of Aérius required a total separation of Christian 
ordinances and doctrines from Jewish. 

The hierarchical sentiment occasioned violent persecutions 
against Aérius and his party. Driven from all quarters, they 
were often obliged to hold their assemblies in the open fields, 
in groves and on the mountains.* 


* The principal authority, beeres. 75. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY APPREHENDED AND DEVE- 
LOPED AS A SYSTEM OF DOCTRINES. 


I. Genera Intropuctory Remarks. 


Tuıs period introduced important changes as well in the 
-evolution of the conceptions of Christian doctrine as in other 
branches of Christian development. The change proceeding 
from outward relations, which formed the groundwork of this 
new period, was not, it is true, so immediately connected with 
that which, by its very nature, must take its outward shape from 
a power residing within. But, in tracing the course of develop- 
ment of human nature, no single branch can be contemplated 
without some reference to the others; much rather do all stand 
in a relation of mutual action and counteraction, Changes 
having their beginning from without extend their influence 
also to the inner world; and seldom does an important re- 
volution take place in outward relations, until the way for its 
transforming influence has been prepared in the more inward 
development. This was particularly true with reference to 
the influence on the inward development of doctrines, pro- 
duced by the great change which had taken place in the 
outward relations of the church since the time of Constantine. 
For the effects which actually resulted from this influence, 
the way had long since been prepared by the course of de- 
velopment within the church itself. It was not all at once, 
and through the influence of an external force, that the 
Christian doctrine was first delivered from the struggle with 
Judaism and ‘ism ; but the development of the Christian 
doctrine in intelligent consciousness had of itself so far pushed 
on its way triumphantly, through the oppositions of Judaism 
and Paganism, that these were forced’to retire, when now the 
peculiar essence of Christianity, as a whole, and as it appeared 
in its several great doctrines, had come to be more clearly and 
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distinctly apprehended by means of the conflict with these 
antagonists. 

The agreement in the essentials of Christianity, expressed 
in the struggle against those heresies which sprung up out of 
impure commixtures of Judaism or Gentilism, continued from 
the preceding period into the present. In the mean time, 
however, notwithstanding the agreement in essentials, various 
germs of opposition in respect to the mode of apprehending 
particular Christian doctrines had sprung up; as indeed we 
Observed to be the case in the preceding period. These might, 
at first, subsist peacefully side by side, while fellowship as to 
the essentials of Christianity still overbalanced the individual 
peculiarities arising out of different modes of apprehension, 
and the common opposition to those tendencies of spirit which. 
appeared in the struggle against the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, diverted men’s attention from these subordinate 
differences. But it lay in the very essence of human nature, 
that the germs of these oppositions should ever proceed to 
unfold and shape themselves into a more distinct form of sub- 
sistence. But the common opposition to the Jewish and 
Judaizing, to the and paganizing spirit, having begun 
to relax; the church, delivered from the hostile tendencies 
which assailed her from without, being left more entirely to 
herself; it now happened that those differences in the mode of 
conceiving’ individual doctrines, unfolded to downright oppo- 
sition, came into conflict with each other. According to the 

course of the development of human nature, it could 

not well happen otherwise. The process of development once 
in could not stand still; as human nature is constituted, 

the harmonious apprehension of Christianity in all its parts 
could only proceed out of these opposite views of doctrine. If 
the entire substance of humanity, in thought as well as in life, 
was to be thoroughly pervaded by Christianity, it must neces 
sarily enter also into these oppositions, But the melancholy 
fact was, indeed, the same here as often recurs in the history 
of the church; that, amid these oppositions, the unity of 
Christian consciousness which embraced and included them 
all, could be wholly forgotten; that each party apprehended 
and judged the opposite views of the other, only from its own 
cular position; and, contemplating them from without, 
instead of entering into their principles, and examining them 
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according to their internal coherence and conneetion, charged 
them with, consequences which lay utterly remote from them. 
Thus to each of the contending doctrinal parties, the struggle 
for their own peculiar modes of apprehension seemed identical 
with the struggle for Christianity itself. Had mon but clearly 
seized and fixed in their own consciousness the exact relation 
of the speculative eystem of faith to the life of faith, and the 
relation of the tingle Christian doctrines to that which con- 
stitutes the peculiar and essential foundation of the gospel, to 
the doctrine concerning Christ as the Redeemer of mankind, 
the whole would have turned out otherwise. The oppositions, 
which often existed only in the speculative mode of appre- 
hending doctrines, would not have been able to disturb and 
break up the fellowship and unity of the Christian conseious- 
ness; and a peaceful mutual understanding would have soon 
taken the place of oppositions rigidly set over against, and 
mutually excluding each other. 

But, as men were not prepared to acknowledge that dif- 
ferent speculative modes of apprehending doctrines might 
subsist side by side, provided only that the unity in the fanda- 
mental essence of Christianity was also held fast in the specu- 
lative conception, it was attempted to bind the unity of 
Christian consciousness to a unity of speculative apprehension, 
excluding all differences ; and hence the effort after a narrow 
and narrowing uniformity, which would force all the different 
bents and tendencies of mind under one yoke, and which-must 
necessarily check the free and natural evolution of the Christian 
system of faith, and thereby in the end of the Christian life of 
faith itself. 

Still more hurtful was the course taken by these doctrinal 
controversies when disturbed by the interference, especially i 
the East Roman empire, of a foreign power, namely, that 
state, which hindered the free develo lopment and the free a 
sion of the different opposite opinions. Owing to this, the purely 
dogmatic interest of the controversies was oftentimes extremely 
vitiated by the intermixture of a foreign secular interest and 
foreign secular passions. Not unfrequently did it happen 
that the opposite views of doctrine, which, after being de- 
veloped outwardly from within, had already proceeded to such 
extent, indeed, as to be prepared for collision with each other, 
were first called forth into actual collision by outward foreign 
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occasions, arising out of the confusion of ecclesiastical with 
political matters. And the consequence of this was, that, 
from the very first, a foreign interest was superinduced, which 
increased the difficulty of arriving at a mutual understanding, 
and disturbed the pure course of development. In remarking 
this, however, many too superficial observers have been led 
falsely to suppose that these disputes were due solely to their 
outward occasions, and to the conflict of passions; when the 
truth is, that the outward occasions could only call forth what 
had long since been prepared in the course of development. 
wii the church itself; as in fact we saw, when we traced 
the incipient germs of these oppositions in the preceding period, 
and, as will be still more clearly shown in detail, when we 
come to consider their progressive movement in the period 
before us. The interference of that foreign power might, 
moreover, for certain transient periods of time, bring about 
some other result of the controversies than that which cor- 
responded to the natural relation of the conflicting elements to 
each other; but such results, forced on from without, could 
not, as the history of their doctrinal controversies shows, be 
anything permanent. The theological spirit of that portion of 
the church on which such results were forced was moved to 
resist them, and the foreign clement was spurned away again, 
though not without a violent struggle. 

The different dogmatic tendencies of spirit, which in the 
preceding pgriod could unfold and express themselves with 
some degree of universality and completeness, now presented 
themselves for the most part in a more precise and definite 
shape, in controversies about single doctrines,—and, as a 
general thing, did not proceed to unfold themselves in wider 
Compass and with more logical consistency. For this reason 
the controversies about single doctrines also furnish us with 
the most important help towards understanding the different 
general tendencies of the dogmatic spirit. While, in the pre- 
ceding period, the conflict of universal spiritual tendencies 
fully carrried out, in the oppositions of Judaism, of Gnosticism, 
of the Roman church tendency, of Montanism, and of the 
Alexandrian tendency, predominated ; in the present period, 
on the other hand, the oppositions manifested themselves rather 
in the history of single doctrines, than in the tendencies of the 
dogmatic spirit generally. Had the universal ground-ten- 
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dencies which lay at the foundation of the controversies re- 
specting single doctrines been allowed to express themselves 
in their entire compass,’ this circumstance would have been 
attended with very important consequences, affecting the entire 
development of Christianity. . 

Amidst the doctrinal controversies of this period, the cha- 
racteristic difference between the tendency of the dogmatic 
spirit in the eastern and in the western church became ap- 
parent, while, at the same time, it went on to shape itself into 
a more precise and determinate form. In the eastern church, 
the Greek mobility of intellect and speculative direction of 
thought predominated. In the western church the more rigid 
and calm, the less mobile but more practical tendency of the 
Boman spirit prevailed.* Hence it happened that while, in 
the eastern church, the development of doctrines had to pass 
through the most various forms of opposition before they could 
come to any quiet adjustment, the result to which the eastern 
chureh first arrived, after manifold storms and conflicts, was, 
in a certain sense, anticipated by the church of the west ; and 
she subsequently appropriated to herself the accurate definitions 
of doctrine which had been devised in the eastern church from 
the conflict of opposite parties. . 

In the next place, the doctrinal controversies of the eastern 


* This difference between the two churches was rightly perceived by 
Greek theologians, as early as the twelfth centary, and made use of as 
an argument in defending the Greek church against the teproach, that 
all the heresies had sprang out of her bosom. See the remarks of Nice- 
tas, archbishop of Nicomedia, in Anselm. Havelbergem. Dialogg. 1. 
IIL. c. xi. D’Achery spicileg. T. Lf. 197. Quoniam nova et plaribus 
jnandita fides subito publice predicabatur, et in hac civitate stadia 
liberalium artium vigebant, et multi sapientes in logica et in arte dialec- 
‘tica subtiles in ratione disserendi prevalebant, ceperunt fidem Chris- 
tianam disserendo examinare et examinando et ratiocinando deficere. 
Next, to the vane sapientia, by which the Greek false teachers had suf- 
fered themselves to be misled, is opposed the simplicitas minus docta of 
the Romans, which is derived vel ex nimia negligentia investigands 
fidei, vel ex grassa tarditate hebetis ingenii, vel ex occupatione ac mole 
secularis impedimenti. So far as the intellectual phenomena of different 
times admit of being compared, we might find some analogy in the 
relation existing between the th ie dene it among the Germans 
and the English ; but with this difference, so important in its bearing on 
the result, that in Germany the more active intellectual life hus not 
been checked aud hampered in the development of its opposition by 
anything which resembles Byzantine . 
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church sprung out of the speculative theology, although at the 
same time there was also an interest for practical Christianity 
at bottom. But the only doctrinal controversy belonging 
properly to the western church took its beginning from that 
which constitutes the central point of all practical Christianity, 
anthropology in its connection with the doctrine of redemption. 

All the doctrinal controversies of the eastern church stand 
closely connected, as the following exhibition of them will 
show, with the controversy about the speculative mode of 
apprehending and defining the doctrine of the Trinity. This 
was fraught with very important consequences on the peculiar 
direction of the system of faith in both churches. As it had 
already happened, in the preceding period, that, in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the form of speculative apprehension and the 
essential, practically Christian, object-matter had been too 
much confounded ; as the custom bad been to apprehend this 
doctrine in too isolated a way,—not enough in its vital con- 
nection with the doctrine of redemption, in the right con- 
nection with which it can alone have its true significancy ; so 
the course taken by the doctrinal controversies in the Greek 
church contributed still more to establish and confirm this 
method of treating the doctrine of the Trinity. And hence it 
came about that, in the Greek church, the whole system of 
faith was built on a foundation too entirely speculative; that 
matters of philosophy and matters pertaining to the system of 
faith were too frequently jumbled together; that speculative 
definitions with regard to the divine essence were held to be 
just the most important; and that so much the less interest 
‘was taken, therefore, in that which is the most important thing 
for practical Christianity in the true sense, namely, with 
Christian anthropology, in its connection with the doctrine of 
redemption ; and the doctrines bearing on this subject were held 
to be of inferior importance.* 


* Thus Gregory of Nazianzen names, among the subjects discussed in 
the public teaching of those times, the question whether there was but 
one world, or whether there were many worlds; the questions, what is 
matter, what is soul and it; questions about the different kinds of 
igher spirits (Jeu wu) xienan A xieyev wifidarepieas, wig) Tans, wu 
Pent 1g) nö nal wigan Gieun), and having spoken next of the appear- 
ance and sufferings of Christ, he names as the principal thing («3 
iw), the doctrine of the Trinity (see his orat. I. f. 16), although 

this doctrine surely derives its Christian importance only from its con- 
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Since, then, the systematic theology of the Greeks placed at 
the centre of ite system a certain speculative form of appre- 
hending Christian truth, a certain speculative definition of the 
Christian idea of God, rather than that which constitutes the 
natural centre of the whole Christian life: the consequence 
was, that doctrines of faith and doctrines of practice could not 
be evolved from a common centre, and hence the vital organic 
connection between the two could not be fairly presented to 
the conscious apprehension, and so a system of legal morality 
grew up by the side of an excessively metaphysical, cold, and 

system of faith. Thus the adoption of a wrong method 
in treating the doctrines of faith must exert an influential 
reaction also on Christian life itself. 

It was otherwise in the church of the west. The only doc- 
trinal controversy which Properly had its origin in this church, 
related to Christian anthropology in its connection with the 
doctrine of redemption. Owing to this circumstance, system- 
atic theology here received at once its peculiar practical direc- 
tion, and the inner connection between doctrines of faith and 
of practice was clearly presented to consciousness ;—and the 
honour of bringing about this result belongs preéminently to 
Augustin, the man who bore the most distinguished part in 
the controversy above mentioned. 

‘The most siguifcant phenomena in the general history of 
the system of faith, and one whose influence 


nection with that doctrine which Gregory represents as a subordinate 
one; although entire Christianity starts not from a speculative doctrine 
concerning g the Divine Being, bat from the actual revelation of God, a 
a fact in in another place, it is true, as yuent 
does elsewhere against hose who ee of ¢ Christian 
truth to consist merely in speculating on the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
warns against the tendency which seeks to determine too much con- 
cerning the essence of the Godhead—a subject, the fall knowledge of 
which is reserved for the future life; but then he names in connection, 

as subjects on which men might employ their thoughts more profitably, 
and in which also there was no danger of going astray (+) Bmpegränur 
duindonn), the girarepiir wig) abner 4 ste i Tansy pil Vince, wu 





another of the hypostases in the Tri ft is worthy of notice, 
eee a aie oe 
guishing character of Christian anthropology. 
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preceding period over into the present, was the struggle 
betwixt the speculative spirit of Origen’s school, and the 
opposite tendency of practical realism. True, at Alexandria 
itself the spirit of this school did not maintain itself as one 
vigorously working onward in its wide embracing compass, 
and with its whole vital energy. The catechetical school at 
Alexandria was no longer such as it had been under Clement 
and Origen. Didymus, the last and the only distinguished 
* teacher of this period, wanted the original and profound in- 
tellect of Origen, wonderful as was the erudition which this 
person, blind from his early youth, had found means to store 
up in his mind, Only one thing peculiar to the spiritual 
tendency of Origen passed over to the Alexandrian church as 
a whole. The contemplative, mystical, and, in part, specula- 
tive element continued to be cherised there; and out of this 
the peculiar dogmatic character of that church gradually 
formed itself; but Origen’s free and enlarged spirit of inquiry 
vanished away from it. Origen’s greatest influence, on the 
other hand, proceeded from his writings, which had no small 
share in forming the minds of some of the most eminent church 
teachers of the East, who were distinguished in the doctrinal 
controversies for their free spirit and their theological modera- 
tion. Such were Eusebius of Casarea and the great church- 
teachers of Cappadocia, Gregory of Nazianzen, of Ce 
sarea, and his brother Gregory of Nyssa, on whose strong mind 
the speculative spirit of Origen had a very great influence. 
In general, though the realism of the church spirit offered 
a counterpoise to the speculative spirit of Origen’s school, and 
though many of Origen’s peculiar ideas were universally re- 
jected ; partly such as the development of the theological 
spirit in these times was not ripe enough to receive, and partly 
such as had grown out of a combination of Platonism with 
Christianity, and which were really foreign from the essence 
of the gospel ; yet yet the school of Origen had served, in this 
struggle, to introduce, throughout the entire church, a more 
spiritual mode of apprehending the system of faith, and to 
purge it everywhere of a crude anthropomorphism and an- 
thropopathism, and of the sensuous notions of Chiliasm. And 
in the treatment of the most weighty single doctrines we may 
discern the after-working of the influence of that great church- 
teacher on the development of antagonisms which made their 
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appearance in the fourth century, as will be more particularly 
shown in the histo: tory of those controversies. 
As Platonian been hey employed by the Perg 
school in iving shape to Christian theology, and as the lo~ 
character ofthis school had been formed under the 
influence of Platonism, so this peculiar form of the scientific 
spirit continued to be the prevailing one with all those in the 
Greek church who made it their special object to obtain a 
scientific understanding of the system of faith. It was ouly- 
the narrow dogmatism of the understanding which sprung from 
Eunomius, that sought wholly to suppress the element of 
Platonism. Had this latter succeeded in its struggle, a com- 
plete revolution-would have been brought about in the system 
of faith. But the three great church-teachers of Cappadocia, 
who had been formed in the school of Origen, took strong and 
decided ground against this whole new tendency. We shall 
treat more particularly of this struggle hereafter, in relating 
the history of doctrinal controversies. 
A new mixture of Platonism with Christianity, independent 
u Origen, i in which, moreover, the Platonic predominated in 
measure over the Christian element, is seen in 
thee case of Synesius of Cyrene, afterwards bishop of Ptolemais, 
the metropolitan town of Pentapolis, in the early times of the 
fifth century. We have here a remarkable exemplification of 
the manner in which a transition might be gradually made from 
fundamental ideas of the religious consciousness, conceived 
under the form of Platonism, to Christianity. But we see, 
also, how a transformation of Christian doctrines into mere 
symbols of Platonic ideas might be brought about in the same 
way. Precisely as, in earlier tine (see vol. I. sec. 1, p. 47), 
the, Platonism had attached itself to the pagan cultus, and to 
the hierarchical system of paganism, out of which combination 
arose a mystico-theurgical system of religion ; so a similar 
phenomenon, under the Christian form, might arise out of a 
combination of Platonism with the dominant religion of the 
church. The false notion of the priesthood, by which it was 
represented as a mediatory organ between heaven and earth, 
between God and man, as a vehicle for the conveyance of 
heavenly powers to the earth, as man’s representative before 
God; the false notion connected with this other of the sacra- 
ments, as the bearers of those heavenly powers—all this might 
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easily be laid hold of as a basis for theurgical mysteries. A 
theurgical system, or mystical symbolism of this sort, formed 
out of a mixture.of Christianity and Platonism, we find com- 
pletely elaborated in the writings forged under the name of 
Dionysius ‘the Areopagite, which might have been composed 
some time in the course of the fifth century. 

The influence of Origen had been very great, also, in giving 
form and direction to a thorough exegetical study of the scrip- 
tures with all the helps of learning. ‘This method, in truth, 
was first called into existence by him, in opposition to a crass, 
literal interpretation of the Bible. The exegetical bent of a 
Eusebius of Cesarea and of a Jerome, the latter of whom was 
the first to create an interest in the more thorough method of 
study ing the scriptures in the western church, had been first 

ened by Origen. But by the introduction of his specu- 
lative principle, and by his allegorizing tendency, which was 
in part owi ng to this fondness for speculation, the free de- 
velopment of that exegetical method, and the unbiassed appli- 
cation of it to the exposition of the system of faith, had, in 
Origen’s own case, been greatly hindered. Up to this time 
there had existed only the opposite extremes of that crass 
literal method of biblical interpretation, and this arbitrary 
allegorizing g tendency. But already, at the close of the pre- 
ceding period, we observed how a grammatical and logical 
method of interpreting the Bible, holding the medium between 
these two extremes, had begun to be formed under the direction 
of the Antiochian church teachers. The beginnings of this 
tendency were still further developed by distinguished men in 
the fourth century and in the commencement of the fifth ;— 
by Eustathius, bishop of Antioch; Eusebius, bishop of Emisa, 
in Phoenicia; Diodorus, bishop of ‘Tarsus, in Cilicia; and, 
above all, by the sagacious and original Theodore, bishop of 
Mopsuestia, in the same country. Now, as the Alexandrian 
church had continued to preserve the allegorizing tendency, 
it could scarcely fail to happen, as a matter of course, owing 
to the great influence which different hermeneutical and exe- 
getical tendencies naturally have on the treatment of the sys- 
tem of faith, that opposite tendencies of doctrine would 
spring up between the theological schools of the two churches. 
The allegorizing tendency could, without much difficulty, 
accommodate itself wholly to the form of the tradition in the 
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dominant church, and explain the Bible in conformity there- 
with. The more unprejudieed, grammatical, and logical in- 
terpretation of the Bible would tend, on the other hand, to 
purge the existing system of church doctrine of the various 
foreign elements which had found entrance through the church 
tradition, guided as that tradition had been by no clear con- 
sciousness of the truth. The allegorizing interpretation of 
the Bible was closely connected with that extreme theory of 
inspiration which made no distinction whatever between 
essence and form in the communication of divine things, but 
regarded everything alike as having come from divine sug- 
gestion. The followers of this mode of interpretation looked 
upon every word as equally divine; they sought mysteries on 
all sides; they. would not admit that there was any human 
element to be taken account of; they would not construe this 
element according to its human individuality of character 
and human origin—would explain nothing by reference to 
human modes of apprehension and development. Under the 
idea of showing particular respect to the Bible, they unde- 
signedly detracted from its authority; because, instead of 
understanding its human form from the history of its human- 
becoming, and of perceiving the divine Spirit revealing itself 
therein, they explained the whole as a single production after 
a system, foreign indeed from the sacred word, but pre-con- 
ceived and pre-established as a divine one by themselves, thus 
foisting or implying in the Bible what really was not there. 
Moreover, according to the above mode of interpretation, no 
insurmountable difficulties, foreing men to perceive that such 
notions of inspiration were untenable, could occur; for by 
resort to the mystical sense (the dvaywyı) ele ro vonror), all 
difficulties could be easily set aside, all striking discrepancies 
in the representation of scriptural facts explained away. On 
the other hand, the grammatico-logical interpretation of the 
Bible must take notice of the human as well as of the divine 
element in the sacred scriptures; in this case difficulties 
would necessarily present themselves, not to be reconciled 
with the adoption of thése extreme notions of inspiration ; 
men must be led to perceive the diversity of human indi- 
vidualities of character in the style of the inspired writers,— 
the discrepancies between historical accounts in particular 
matters; and the clear perception of these facts must lead to 
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a different way of apprehending the idea of inspiration. True, 
men generally proceeded in this period, as in the preceding, 
upon the idea of a divine inspiration of the holy scriptures, 
without accurately investigating or defining the idea itself; 
but still these differences would of themselves, ever and anon, 
distinctly come up to view, although few or none proceeded 
at once to unfold them in their whole extent ; and although 
sometimes, even unconsciously, conflicting elements of dif- 
ferent modes of apprehending the idea of inspiration might 
practically be united by the same person. The fact is, ac- 
cordingly, that we meet with no instances of the more free mode 
of apprehending the idea of inspiration in this period, except 
in those persons who had been led to it by an unprejudiced, 
grammatico-logical interpretation of the Bible, as was the 
case, for instance, with Jerome, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Chrysostom.* The applying of such a different notion of in- 
spiration to the investigation of the scriptures, with a view to 
educe from them the system of faith, would also of itself lead 
to many differences in matters of doctrine. In connection 
with this different mode of conceiving the idea of inspiration, 
there would come to be fixed also a different point of view, 
from which to consider the divine and the human elements in 
the life of the apostles, and in the life of Christ himself; 
since the Antiochian school was led, by the exegetical ten- 
dency above described, to take up the human along with the 
divine, while the Alexandrian school, taking a more st 

view of the matter, gave prominence to the divine element 
alone. To this we must add the general difference of intel- 
Tectual bent in the two schools; which difference, again, lay 
at the root of the other difference between their respective 


* As, for example, when Chrysostom says, Hom. 1, in’ Matt. that dif- 
ferences in the gospels on maiters not essential coustituted no objection 
to their credibility, but rather served to place their argrement in essen- 
tials in the light of a stronger evidence for their truth; since thus it 
would not be alleged that their agreement and harmony was the effect 
of design. So when Jerome, commenting on the passage in Gal. v. 12, 
finds no difficulty in supposing that St. Paul, in the choice of an ex- 
pression, is governed by the vehemence of an emotion, arising, however, 
out ofa pure temper of heart. Nec mirum esse, si apostolus, ut homo, 
et adhuc vasculo clausus infirmo, vidensque aliam legem in corpore suo 
captivantem se et ducentem in lege peccati, semel fuerit hoc loquutus, in 
quod frequenter sanctos viros cadere perspicimus. 9x2 
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tendencies in exegesis and interpretation. In the Alexandrian 
school, an intuitive mode of apprehension, inclining to the 
mystical ; in the Antiochian, a logical reflective bent of the 
understanding predominated ; although that hearty and sincere 
Christianity which may consist with every variety of intel- 
lectual bent, was not wanting to either. The first of these 
tendencies inclined to give prominence to the transcendent, 
the ineffable, the incomprehensible side of the divine matter 
revealed in Christianity ; to place by itself the incompre- 
hensible as not to be comprehended, as an object of faith and 
of religious intuition : to oppose all attempts at explanation ; 
and, in order to express this in the strongest possible manner, 
it sought after expressions whereby to push the matter to the 
utmost extreme, and which were certainly liable to miscon- 
struction. On the other hand, the Antiochian intelligential 
bent, while it was for allowing faith its just due, and would 
not attempt to explain the incomprehensible, strove to unfold. 
the matter of revelation by the understanding, to present it in 
the clearest form in which it could be apprehended, and to 
provide against all possible misapprehensions (particularly 
such-as might arise from confounding together and inter- 
changing the divine and the human elements) by means of 
precise conceptions. ‘Thus arose out of. the relation of these 
two schools to each other the most important theological an- 
tagonism in the eastern church, the effects of which were most 
decidedly manifested in the doctrinal controversies. This an- 
tagonism would have been attended with still more important 
consequences on the theological development, had it been per- 
mitted to go on and express itself in its fullest extent. The 
tendency of the Antiochian school is seen in its more moderate 
form, and deeply pervaded by the Christianity of the heart, in 
the case of two individuals, both of whom present models of 
biblical interpretation for the period in which they lived, while 
one of them furnishes the best pattern of a fruitful homiletic 
application of the sacred scriptures: these were ‘Theodoret 
and Chrysostom. The example of the latter shows particularly 
the great advantage of this exegetical tendency, when accom- 
panied by a deep and hearty Christian feeling, and a life 
enriched by inward Christian experience, to any one who 
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would cultivate a talent for homiletic exposition, and indeed 
for the whole office of the preacher. 

The same important part which Origen had borne in di- 
recting the theological development of the eastern church, was 
sustained by Augustin with reference to that of the western 
chureh. His influence was, in many respects, still more 
general and long-continued than the influence of that great 

ther of the church. To remarkable acuteness and depth of 
intellect he united a heart filled and thoroughly penetrated 
with Christianity, and a life of the most manifold Christian 
experience. In system and method, he was doubtless superior 
to Origen; but he wanted the erudite historical culture, for 
which the latter was distinguished. If to his great qualities 
of mind and heart he had united this advantage, he would 
thereby have been preserved from many a partially conceived 
dogma, from many a stiff abstraction pushed to the utmost 
extreme, into which he was hurried by his speculative turn of 
mind, his rigid systematic consistency, combined with the 
peculiar direction of his religious feelings. 

We noticed, in the case of the Alexandrian Gnosis, a two-- 
fold element; the Platonic view of the reciprocal relation 
between esoteric, philosophic knowledge of religion and of the 
symbolical faith of the people (of érrfyn and of 3dfa), and 
on the other side, the view derived from the Christian con- 
sciousness of the relation of doctrinal knowledge to faith. 
Augustin was the first who clearly separated, in his own con- 
sciousness, these two forms of knowing, and placed the latter 
above the former. Augustin’s scientific discipline, as well as 
Origen’s, came from Platonism; but with this difference, 
however, that in the case of Origen, the Platonic element was 
sometimes confounded with the Christian, and Christianity 
subordinated to Platonism. In the case of Augustin, on the 
other hand, his theology disentangled itself from Platonism, 
and the forms of Christian intuition and thought were ex- 
pressed in an independent manner, and even in opposition to 
the Platonism from which the scientific discipline of Augustin’s 
mind had taken its first direction. And in connection with 
this, while in Origen’s case the philosophical and the dogmatic 
interest were often confounded, in that of Augustin, on the 
other hand, with whom the central point of his inner Christian 
life constituted also the central point of his system of faith, 
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the dogmatic element unfolded itself in the main with more 
purity and independence. But even in his case, the philo- 
sophical interest and element of his speculative intellect un- 
consciously mixed in with the Christian and theological : and 
it was from him that this mixture of elements was transmitted 
to the scholastic theology of the middle age, which stood in 
immediate eonnection with his own. We see in Augustin the 
faith for whieh the anti-gnostic party had contended, re- 
eonciled with the Gnosis which came from the Alexandrian 
school. The peculiar training of his life enables us to under- 
stand how he came to occupy this important place in the 
development of the system of faith. The transition, in Au- 
gustin’s case, from the Platonic philosophy of religion to the 
peculiar gnosis of Christianity, was not a mere speculative 
change, but a process in his own life. The development of 
doctrinal ideas proceeded, in his case, conformably to the 
natural order of things out of his own internal experience. 
‘Let us recur here, in the first place, to a fact stated in an 
earlier part of this history, that a truly pious mother had 
seasonably scattered the seeds of Christianity in Augustin’s 
heart while yet a child. The incipient germs of his spiritual 
life were unfolded in the unconscious piety of childhood. 
‘Whatever treasures of virtue and worth, the life of faith, even 
of a soul not trained by scientific culture, can bestow, was set 
before him in the example of his pious mother. The period 
of childlike, unconscious piety was followed, in his case, by 
the period of self-disunion, inward strife and conflict. For at 
the age of nineteen, while living at Carthage, he was turned 
from the course which a pious education ad given him, by 
the diseipations and corruptions of that great eity. The fire 
of his impetuous nature needed to be purified and ennobled by 
the power of religion: his great but wild and ungoverned 
energies, after having involved him in many a stormy confliet, 
must first be tamed and regulated by a higher, heavenly 
might; must be sanctified by a higher spirit, before he could 
find peace. As it often happens that a human word, of the 
present or the past, becomes invested with important meaning 
for the life of an individual, by its coincidence with slumber- 
ing feelings or ideas, which are thus called forth at once into 
clear consciousness, so it was with Augustin. A passage 
which he suddenly came across in the Hortensins of Cicero, 
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treating of the worth and dignity of philosophy, made a stron; 
impression on his mind. The higher wants of his spiritu: 
and moral nature were in this way at once brought clearly 
before him. The true and the good at once filled his heart 
with an indescribable longing ;. he had presented to the inmost 
centre of his soul a supreme good, which appeared to him the 
only worthy object of human pursuit; while, on the other 
hand, whatever had, until now, occupied and pleased him, ap- 
peared but as vanity. But the ungodly impulses were still 
too strong in his fiery nature, to allow him to surrender him- 
self wholly to the longing which from this moment took pos- 
session of his heart, and to withstand the charm of the vain ob- 
jects which he would fain despise and shun. The conflict now 
began in his soul, which lasted through eleven years of his life. 

As the simplicity of the sacred scriptures possessed no 
attractions for his taste—a taste formed by rhetorical studies 
and the artificial discipline of the declamatory schools ;— 

ially since his mind was now in the same tone and direc- 

tion with that of the emperor Julian, when the latter was 
conducted to the Platonic theosophy ; as, moreover, he found 
so many things in the doctrines of the church which, from 
want of inward experience, could not be otherwise than unin- 
telligible to him, while he attempted to grasp by the under- 
standing from without, what can be understood only from the 
inner life, from the feeling of inward wants, and one’s own 
inward experiences ;—so, under these circumstances, the delu- 
sive pretensions of the Manichean sect, which, instead of a 
blind belief on authority, held out the promise of clear know- 
ledge and a satisfactory solution of all questions relating to 
things human and divine, presented the stronger attractions 
to his inexperienced youth. He became a member of that 
sect, and entered first into the class of auditors. It was the 
sum of his wishes to be received into the class of the elect, so 
as to become acquainted with the mysteries of the sect,— 
which were the more alluring to his eager thirst for know- 
ige, by reason of their enigmatical character,—and thus 
finally attain to the clear light he was so earnestly in pursuit 
of. But his interviews with Faustus, one of the most eminent 
teachers of this sect, so entirely baulked his expectations, that, 
after having spent ten years as a member of the sect, he was 
thrown into complete bewilderment. At length he was fully 
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convinced that Manicheism was a delusion ; but from this he 
was in danger of falling into absolute scepticism, from which 
nothing saved him but that faith in God and truth which re- 
mained planted in the deepest recesses of his soul. During 
this inward struggle, the acquaintance which he had gained, 
by means of Latin translations, with works relating to the 
Platonic and New-Platonic philosophy, proved of great ser- 
vice to him. He says himself, that they enkindled in his 
mind an incredible ardour.* They addressed themselves to 
his religious consciousness. Nothing but a philosophy which 
addressed the heart,—a philosophy which coincided with the 
inward witness of a nature in man akin to the divine,—a phi- 
losophy which, at the same time, in its later form, contained 
0 much that really or seemingly harmonized with the Chris- 
tian truths implanted in his soul at an early age ;—nothing 
but such a philosophy could have possessed such attractions 
for him in the then tone of his mind. Of great importance 
to him did the study of this philosophy prove, as a transition- 
point from scepticism. to the clearly developed consciousness 
of an undeniable objective truth ;—as a transition point to the 
spiritualization of his thoughts, which had by means of Mani- 
cheism become habituated to sensible images ;—as a transition- 
point from an imaginative to an intellectual direction ;—as a 
transition-point from Dualism toa consistent Monarchism. He 
arrived, in this way, first toa religious idealism, that seized and 
ap inte to itself Christian elements ; and was thus prepared 
to be led over to the simple faith of the gospel. At first, this 
Platonic philosophy was his all; and he sought nothing fur- 
ther. It was nothing but the power of that religion implanted 
during the season of childhood in the deepest recesses of his 
soul, which, as he himself avowed, drew him to the study of 
those writings which witnessed of it. He argued that, as 
truth is but one, this religion could not be at variance with 
that highest wisdom ; that a Paul could not have led such a 
glorious life as he was said to have led, had he been wholly 
wanting in that highest wisdom. Accordingly, in the outset, 
he sought in Christianity only for those truths which he had 
already made himself acquainted with from the Platonic phi- 
losophy, but presented in a different form. He conceived of 
* L. II. c. academicos, s. 5. Etis ihi ipsi ipso is ibi 
. „U &,scndemice,s. 5 Etiam miki ipei de me ipeo ineredibile 
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Christ as a prophet, in illumination of mind and holiness of 
character exalted, beyond all comparison, above all others; 
one who had been sent by God into the world for the purpose 
of transplanting what, by philosophical investigation, could 
be known only to a few, into the general consciousness of 
mankind, by means of an authoritative faith. From this 
point of view, he contrived to explain all the Christian doc- ” 
trines on the principles of his Platonic idealism. He imagined 
that he understood them, and spoke of them as a master who 
was certain of his matter. As he afterwards said himself, 
he wanted that which can alone give the right understanding 
of Christianity ; and without which, any man will have only 
the shell of Christianity without its kernel—the love which is 
rooted in humility.* 

But this theory, as it frequently happens with theories, and 
especially theories on religious matters erected on some other 
basis than Tenn experiences was demolished, in his case, by 
the energy of life; for the Platonic philosophy presented be- 
fore him, it is true, ideals which ravished the intellectual 
vision, but could give him no power of obtaining victory over 
the flesh. The ideals retreated from him whenever he at- 
tempted to grasp them: he was continually borne down again 
by the ungodly impulses which he thought he had already 
subdued. As he was conducted, therefore, by his living ex- 
perience to an acquaintance with the want which Christianity 
alone can satisfy, and without the feeling of which it cannot 
be vitally understood, to a knowledge of the want of redemp- 
tion from the sense of inward schism ; so he found in Chris- 
tianity more than he was seeking for in it, having in fact 
been led to it chiefly in the way of speculation. The study 
of St. Paul’s epistles in particular, which he began in this 
epoch of his life, made the more powerful impression on his 
soul, because so much in the fundamental idea of these epis- 
tles respecting that which is law, spirit, and that which is 
flesh, and respecting the conflict between both, connected itself 
with his own inner experiences and conflicts, and became 
clearly evident to him from them. Much that had been un- 


# Ashe says himself, in his confessions, speaking of this period of his 
life : Garriebam plane quasi peritus, jam enim easperam velle videri sa- 
Bens abi erat illa caritas, edificans a fundamento humilitatis, quod est 
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intelligible to him before he had made these experiences, he 
could now understand ; and, in general, he became better ac- 
quainted with Christianity, the more he found himself at home 
in it by means of his own inner life, and the more he expe- 
rienced the sanctifying power of the divine doctrines on his 
“own soul. Thus, then, by degrees, the relation was com- 
pletely reversed: it was no longer the Platonic Bei 
which was most certain to him; and it was no longer 

the prejudice in favour of the religion of his childhood, which 
made what had been imparted to him by that philosophy ap- 
pear to him under a more familiar and popular form; but 
as he had found in Christ his Saviour, so all that Christ taught 
him was infallible truth, which required no other confirmation. 
It was the highest criterion of all truth. He himself had 
experienced the power of this doctrine in his inmost soul ; and 
this was to him a subjective testimony of its divinity and truth. 
His religious and moral consciousness was new satisfied ; his 
desire of knowledge alone still sought satisfaction. He longed 
to see that what was certain to him by faith in divine autho- 
rity and by inward experience, was also trae and necessary 
on internal grounds; and the means to this were to be fur- 
nished him by the Platonic philosophy.* 

‘Now the fact was, that, at this stage of his development, 
the same thing happened to him which is so liable to occur in 
similar cases. He deprived biblical ideas of their full, peculiar 
significance, by translating them into the language of the 
Platonic philosophy. Thus, for example, he called the wis- 
dom of this world simply a wisdom which is still entangled in 
the forms of sense, which does not elevate itself to ideas ; and 
the kingdom of Christ, as not being a kingdom of this world, 
he styled one which has its foundation in the world of ideas.f 





yagustin hit 
Gel ilo the phil language of the Platonic ech in which 
he had indulged himself in those writings which belonged to the epoch 
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Nor was this merely a change of expression, in which nothing 
was lost to the matter; but the form of expression was inti- 
mately connected with the ethical point of view peeuliar to 
this school. Augustin was, at this time, particularly inclined 
to dwell in his thoughts exclusively upon the opposition be- 
tween the spiritual world and the world of sense ;—to eontem- 
plate the divine rather as simply opposed to the things of 
sense and to sensuous appearance, than as opposed to the self- 
seeking tendency of the spirit ;—to derive moral evil expressly 
from man’s propensity ta the things of sense and sensual 
appearances. Yet by degrees, in propartion as Christianity 
penetrated from the’ inner life through his whole mode of 
thinking, he came to perceive the difference between Platonic 
and Christian ideas, and unshackled his system of faith from 
the fetters of Platonism. 

‘Augustin had learned from his own experience, that, in re- 
ference to the knowledge of divine things, the life must pre- 
cede the conception ; that the latter could only come out of 
the former ; for, in truth, the reason why the simple doctrines 
of the gospel had, at the beginning, appeared so foolish to 
him, and the delusive pretensions of that boastful mock-wisdom 
of the Manicheans had so easily drawn him into its current, 
was, that those truths had as yet found no point of union 
whatever in his inner life. It was from the life within that 
he had learned to believe in these truths, and to understand 
them. By love for the god-like, by the power of the religious, 
moral temper of heart, he had conquered the scepticism with 
which he had for a while been threatened. Thus—as his 
system of faith was throughout the copy and expression of the 
development of his eternal life, and hence possessed so much 


of his life just mentioned, as also in his work de ordine, 1. I. c. xi. 
‘When Christ says, “My kingdom is not of this world,” he does not 
mean, by this the ideal world (the nörum wards), as opposed 10, the 
‘world of sense (the närus sietnrés); but rather the world in which 
there should be a new heaven and a new earth, when that came to pass 
which we pray for in the words, “ Thy kingdom come.” At the same 
time we may notice the freedom from prejudice with which he acknow- 
ledges that the idea of a mundus intelligibilis, in the Platonie sense, by 
no means contained in it, absolutely considered, any unchristian view, 
but, rightly understood, was a trath altogether undeniable; the mundus 
intelligibilis being nothing other than the eternal, invariable order of 
‘the world as it lies grounded in the divine reason. 
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vitality—it became with him a fundamental idea, that divine 
things must be incorporated with the life and the affections, 
before we can be capable of an intellectual knowledge of them. 

hile a Manichean, he had entertained the opinion, that per- 
fection was to be attained by speculative illumination, by the 
wisdom of the perfect man. At present, this way to the 
knowledge of divine things appeared to him as one which, 
since it reversed the natural order of things, must necessarily 
fail of its end ;* for it was clear to him, that the perfect know- 
ledge of divine things presupposed the perfection of the inner 
man. At present he was convinced, that man must first hum- 
bly receive, from a divine authority, the truth which is to 
sanctify him, ere he could be sanctified, and so fitted with an 
enlightened reason for the knowledge of divine things. Al- 
though that could only be revealed to men by divine autho- 
rity which in its intrinsic nature was truth, hence also cogniz- 
able as true on grounds of reason,—yet, in the order of time, 
implicit faith, the faith of authority, must have the prece- 
dence,t as a means of preparation and culture, in order to a 
capacity for this knowledge, the process of which is outward 
from within. Yet he was still, in some sense, bound up in 
that view of Platonism respecting the relation of dcfa to 
émorhpn in religion; and as he perceived, that, without the 
scientific culture to which but comparatively few Christians 
could attain, that rational knowledge was not possible, but as 
without it there seemed to him to be something still wanting 
to Christianity ; so he was of the opinion, therefore, that those 
few only attained to the real blessedness of this life by Chris- 
tianity, who combined with its scientific culture. But in pro- 
portion as his views became more clearly unfolded with the 
progress of his Christian life; as the life of faith appeared to 
him possessed of a loftier nature, from the experience of his 
own heart ;t and as he became acquainted with this life among 


* So he says in the work de moribus ecclesi Catholicm, 1. I. s. 47, in 
opposition to the Manicheans: Quamobrem videte, quam sint perversi 
atque preposteri, qui sese arbitrantur Dei cognitionem tradere, ut per- 
fecti simus, cum perfectorum ipsa sit premium. Quid ergo agendum est, 
quid queso, nisi ut eum ipsum, quem cognoscere volumus, prius plena 
caritate diligamus? 

+ Augustin. de ordine, 1. II.c. 9. ‘Tempore auctoritas, re autem ratio 
prior est. 

$ This is an important point, also, in its bearing on the development 
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all conditions and forms of culture, in the same proportion he 
became convinced, that reason (ratio) did but unfold the essen- 
tial contents of what was given by faith, into the form of 
rational knowledge, but could impart to it no higher charac- 
ter. He distinctly set forth this relation of reason proceeding 
out of faith, and the life of faith, to faith itself; especially in 
his disputes with the Manicheans, who reversed this relation.* 
Thus it was first by him that the great principle out-of 
which the subsequent doctrinal system developed itself in its 
independent self-subsistence—“ fides preecedit intellectum ”— 
was established in a logically consistent manner. We find, 
therefore, in Augustin, two tendencies, by which he exerted a. 
special influence on the development of Christian knowledge 
in this century, and in the following ones; a tendency to assert 
the dignity and independence of faith, as opposed to a proud, 
speculative spirit, which rent itself from all connection with 
the Christian life; and to point out in opposition to the advo- 
cates of a blind faith, the agreement of faith with reason, the 
development of faith from within itself by means of reason.t 


of Augustin’s views respecting grace and predestination which we shall 
hereafler examine more closely when we approach the history of these 
doctrines. In the outset, when his faith was still more purely the faith 
of authority, the latter appeared to him as the human element, to which 
alone the divine could attach itself. When he had penetrated more 
deeply into the essence of that which is the life of faith, faith itself 
seemed to him already to presuppose the communication of the divine 
element to the man: it seemed. to him, that in faith the divine and 
human elements were already conjoined. 

* As in the tract de utilitite credendi, 

+ On this point, the letter of Augustin to Consentius, ep. 120, is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, He here proposes the problem, ut ea, que 
fidei firmitate jam tenes, etiam rationis luce conspicias. “ Even faith,” 
says he, “has its eyes, with which, in a certain sense, it sees that to 
be true which still it does not see, and with which it sees with the utmost 
confidence that it does not yet see what it believes.” In faith lies also 
the yearning after more perfect knowledge, for faith cannot exist with- 
out the longing after, and without the hope of, that which one believes. 
Against an absolute antagonism of fides and ratio he says: “ Far be it 
rom us to suppose, that God ehould hate in us that by means of which 
he has made us superior to all other creatures. Far be it from us to sup- 
pose, that we are to believe in order that we may be under no necessity 
of receiving or of seeking rational knowledge, since we could not even 
believe, unless we were possessed of rational souls. Even this, too, is 
beyond all question in conformity with reason, that in some things per- 
taining to the doctrines of salvation, which weare as yet not able to pene- 
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But it is necessary to add here, what we have before 

that Augustin assumed as that on which faith must fix, and 
from which it must take its departure, every thing given in the 
tradition of the church ; hence he was led to admit into his 
ratio many foreign elements, as though they were given 
Jédes ; and his well-exercised Speculative and Te fniellent 
made it easy for him to find reasons for everything,—to con- 
strue, as necessary, everything which had once become fused, 
although originally composed of heterogeneous elements, with 
his life of faith, His system of faith wanted that historical and 
critical direction whereby alone, returning back, at all periods 
of time, to the pure and original fountain of Christianity, it 
could make and preserve itself free from the foreign elements 
which continually threaten to mix in with the current of impure 
temporal tradition. 

‘We now pass to consider the history of the principal doc- 
trines of Christianity singly considered, and of the prominent 
antagonism in the modes of apprehending and treating these 
doctrines; and, in so doing, we shall see still more clearly 
presented, in their peculiar features, the different and opposite 
main tendencies of the theological spirit, 


trate by our reason, faith precedes rational knowledge, that so the dispo- 


sition may be purified by faith, in order to be in a condition, at some 
future period, to receive the light of so great truth.” 


END OF VOL, II. 
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